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OF THE 



EMPEROR CHARDES V. 



H^otiH iPirst 



Charles v. was bom at Ghent on the twenty- 
fourth day of February, in the year one thousand five 
hundred. His father, Philip the Handsome, archduke 
of Austria, was the son of the emperor Maximilian, and 
of Mary, the only child of Charles the Bold, the last 
prince of the house of Burgundy. His mothw, Joanna, 
yi^as the second daughter of Ferdinand king of Aragon, 
and of Isabella queen of Castile. ' 

A long train dF fortunate events had opened the way 
for this young prince to the inheritance of more extensive 
dominions, than any European monarch, since Charle-^ 
magne, had possessed. ^Each of his ancestors had 
acquired kingdoms or provinces, towards which their 
prospect of succession was extremely remote. The rich 
possessions of Mary of Burgundy had been destined for 
another family, she having been contracted by her father 
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2 THE REIGN OF THE »• I. 

to the only son of Louis XI. of France; but that 
capricious monarch, indulging his hatred to her family, 
chose rather to strip her of part of her territories by force 
than to secure the whole by marriage ; and by this 
misconduct, fatal to his posterity, he threw all the 
Netherlands and Franche Comte into the hands of a 
rival Isabella, the daughter of John II. of Castile, far 
from having any prospect of that noble inheritance which 
she transmitted to her grandson, passed the early part 
of her life in obscurity and indigence. But the Castilians 
exasperated against her brother Henry I V.^an ill-advised 
and vicious prince, publicly charged him with impotence, 
and his queen with adultery. Upon his demise, reject- 
ing Joanna, whom Henry had uniformly, and even on 
his death-bed, owned to be his lawful daughter, and 
whom an assembly of the states had acknowledged to 
be the heir of his kingdom, they obliged her to retire 
into Portugal, and placed Isabella on the throne of Cas- 
tile. Ferdinand owed the crown of Aragon to the un- 
expected death of his elder brother, and acquired the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily by violating the faith of 
treaties, and disregarding the ties of blood. To all 
these kingdoms, Christopher Columbus, by an effort of 
genius and of intrepidity, the boldest and most success- 
ful that is recorded in the annals of mankind, added a 
new world, the wealth of which became one considerable 
source of the power and grandeur of the Spanish mon« 
archs. 

Don John, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
and their eldest daughter, the queen of Portugal, being 
cut off, without issue, in the flower of youth, all their 
hopes centered in Joanna and her posterity. But as 
her husband, the archduke, was a stranger to the 
Spaniards, it was thought expedient to invite him iota 
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Spain^ that by residing among them, he might accustom 
himself to their laws and manners ; and it was expected 
that the Cortes, or assembly of states, whose authority 
ivas then so great in Spain, that no title to the crown 
was reckoned valid unless it received their sanction^ 
would acknowledge his right of succession, together with 
that of the infanta, his wife Philip and Joanna, passing 
through France in their way to Spain [[1502]], were 
entertained in that kingdom with the utmost magni- 
ficence The archduke did homage to Louis XII. for 
the earldom of Flanders, and took his seat as a peer of 
the realm in the parliament of Paris. They were re- 
ceived in Spain with every mark of honour that the 
parental affection of Ferdinand and isahella, or the re- 
spect of their subjects, could devise ; and their title to 
the crown was soon after acknowledged by the Cortes of 
both kingdoms 

But amidst these outward appearances of satisfaction 
and joy, some secret uneasiness preyed upon the mind 
of each of these princes. The stately and reserved cere- 
monial of the Spanish court was so burdensome to Philip, 
a prince, young, gay, affable, fond of society and of plea- 
sure, that he soon began to express a desire of returning 
to his native country, the manners of which were more 
suited to his temper. Ferdinand, of)serving the declin- 
ing health of his queen, with whose life he knew that 
his right to the govennnentof Castile must cease, easily 
foresaw, that a prince o^ Philip's disposition, and who 
already discovered an extreme impatience to reign, would 
never consent to his reta n x\g any degree of authority 
in that kingdom ; and the prospeit of this diminution 
of his power awakened the jealousy of that ambitioos 
saonarck. 

A 9 
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Isabella beheld^ with the sentiments natural to a 
mother, the indifference and neglect with which the 
archduke treated her daughter, who was destitute of 
those beauties of person, as well as those accomplish- 
ments of mind, which fix the affections of a husband. 
Her understanding, always weak, was often disordered; 
She doated on Philip with such an excess of childish and 
indiscreet fondness, as excited disgust rather than affec- 
tion. Her jealousy, for which her husband's behaviour 
gave her too much cause, was proportioned to her love, 
and often broke out in the most extravagant actions. 
Isabella, though sensible of her defects, could not help 
pitying her condition, which was soon rendered altogether 
deplorable, by the archduke's abrupt resolution of setting 
out in the middle of winter for Flanders, and of leaving 
her in Spain. Isabella intreated him not to abandon his 
wife to grief and melancholy, which might prove fatal to 
her, as she was near the time of her delivery. Joanna 
conjured him to put off his journey for three days o:ily, 
that she might have the pleasure of celebrating the fes« 
tival of Christmas in hia company. Ferdinand, after 
representing the i:npru(!ence <»f his leaving Spain, t)e- 
fore he had time to become acquainted with the genius, 
or to gain the affections of the people, who were one day 
to be his subjects, besought him, at least, not to pass 
through France, with which kingdo n he was then at 
open war. Philip, without regarding either the dictates 
of humanity, or the maxims of pruJence, persisted in 
his purpose ; and on the twenty-second of Dece.nber 
set out for the Low Countries, by the way of France *. 
From the mjment of his departurcr Jo;jnna sunk into 
a deep and sulien melancholy t, and while she was in 

• Pacri M irtyris Aiiglerii Epiitolse, 250. 253. 
fid. Epist. 255 
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that situation bore Fetdinand her second son, for whom 
the power of his brother Charles afterwards procured the 
kingdoms o^ Hungary and Bohemia, and to whom he at 
last transmitted the imperial sceptre. Joanna was the 
only person in Spain, who discovered no joy at the birth 
of this prince. Insensible to that, as well as to every 
other pleasure, she was wholly occupied with the thoughts 
of returning to her husband ; nor did she, in any de« 
gree, recover tranquillity of mind, until she arrived at 
Brussels next year * [^1504^. 

Philip, in passing through France, had an interview 
with Louis XI L, and signed a treaty with him, by which 
he hoped that all the differences between France and 
Spain would have been finally terminated. But Ferdi- 
nand, whose affairs, . at that time, were extremely pros- 
perous in Italy, where the superior genius of .Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, the great captain, triumphed on every oc- 
casion over the arms of France, did not pay the least 
regard to what his son-in*law had concluded, and car- 
ried on hostilities with greater ardour than ever. 
. From this time Philip seems not to have taken any 
part in the affairs of Spain, waiting, in quiet till the death 
either of Ferdinand or Isabella should open the way to 
one of their thrones. The latter of these events was 
not far distant. The untimely death of her son and eld- 
est daughter had made a deep impression on the mind 
of Isabella ; and as she could derive but little consola* 
tion for the losses which she had sustained either from 
her daughter Joanna, whose infirmities daily incre tsed, 
or from her son-in-law, who no longer preserved even 
the appearance of a decent respectHowards that unhappy 
princess, her spirits and health began gradually to de- 

• Mariana, lib. 27. c. 11. 14. Flechier Vie de Ximen. 1. 191. 
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cline, and after languishing some months^ she died at 
Medina del Canapp on the twenty-sixth of November one 
thousand five ^nfid/ed and four. She was no less emi- 
nent for virtue tha.ii for wisdom ; and whether we con- 
sider her behaviour 0s a queen, as a wife, or as a.mother, 
she is justly entitled to the high encomiums bestowed 
upon her by the Spanish historians*. 

A few weeks before her death, she made her last will, 
and being convinced of Joanna's incapacity to assume the 
reins of government into her own hands^ and havinigr no 
inQlinatlpn (o commit them to Philip, with whose conduct 
she. was extremely. dissatisfied, she appointed Ferdinand 
r^ent or adniinistrator of the affairs of Castile until her 
grandson Charley should attain the age of twenty; She 
bequeathed to Ferdinand likewise one half of the reve*. 
nues which should arise from the Indies^ together with 
th^ grand masterships of the three military orders ; dig- 
nities, which rendered the person who possessed them 
almost independent, and which Isabella had^ for that 
reason, annexed to the crown t. But before she signed 
a deed so favourable to Ferdinand, she obliged him to 
swear tha^ he would not, by a second marriage, or by 
any other means, endeavour to deprive Joanna or her 
posterity of their right of succession to any of his king* 
doips J. 

Immediately upon the queen's death, Ferdinand re- 
signed the title of king of Castile, and issued orders to 
proclaim Joanna and Philip the sovereigns of that king- 
dom. But, at the same time, he assumed the character 

• P. Mart. Ep. 27. 

f P. Martyr. Ep. 277. Mar. Hist. lib. 28. c il. Ferreras 
Ilist. Gencr. d'Espagne, tom, viii. 2G3. 

i Mar. Hist. lib. 2a c 14. 
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of regent, in consequence of Isabella's testament ; and 
not long after he prevailed on the Cortes of Castile to 
acknowledge his right to that office [[1505]] Tnis, how- 
ever, he did not procure without difficulty, nor without 
discovering such symptoms of alienation and disgu-st a- 
niong the Castilians as filled him with great uneasinessi 
The urion of Castile and Aragon, for almost thirty 
years, had not so entirely extirpated the ancient and he- 
reditary enmity which subsisted between the natives of 
these kingdoms, that the Castilian pride could submit, 
without murmuring, to the goveinment of a king of A;* 
ragcm. Ferdinand's own character, with which the Cas- 
tilians were well acquainted, were far from rendering 
his authority desirable. Suspicious, discerning, severe, 
ond parsimonious, he was accustomed to observe the 
most minute actions of his subjects with a jealous atten- 
tion, and to reward their highest services with little li- 
berality ; and they were now deprived of Isabella, whose 
gentle qualities, and partiality to her CastiJian subjects, 
often tempered his austerity, or rendered it tolerable. 
The maxims of his government were especially odious 
to the grandees ; for that artful prince, sensible of the 
dangerous privileges conferred upon them by the feudal 
institutions, had endeavoured to curb their exorbitant 
power *, by extending the ro^al jurisdiction, by pro- 
tecting their injured vassals, by increasing the immuni- 
ties of cit'es, and by other measures equally prudent. 
From all these causes, 'a formidable party among the 
Castilians united against Ferdinand, anil though the per- 
sons who composed it had not hitherto taken any public 
step in opposition to him, he plainly saw, that upon the 

• Marian, lib. 28. c. 12. 
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least encourafijement fronri their new king, they would 
proceed to the most violent extremities. 

Thete was no less agitation in the Netherlands, upon 
receiving the accounts of Isabella's death, and of Fer- 
din'md's having assumed the government of Castile. 
Philip was not of a temper tamely to suffer himself to 
be supplanted by the ambition of his father-in-law. If 
Joannt's infirmities, and the nonage of Charles, rendered 
them incapable of government, he, as a husband, wae 
the proper guardian of his wife, and, as a father, the na- 
tural tutor of his son. Nor was it sufficient to oppose to 
these just rights, and to the inclination of the people of 
Castile, the authority of a testa n en t, the genuineness of 
which was perhaps doubtful, and its contents to him ap- 
peared certainly to be iniquitous A keener edge was 
addvd to Philip's resentment, and new vigour infused 
into his councils by the arrival of Don John Manuel. 
He was Ferdinand's ambassador at the Imperial court, 
but upon the first notice of Isabella's de Uh, repaired to 
Brussels, fliattering himself, that under a young and li- 
beral prince, he might attain to power and honours, 
which he could never have expected in the service of an 
old and frugal master. He had early paid court to Phi- 
lip during his residence in Spain, with such assiduity as 
entirely gained his confidence ; and having been trained 
to business under Ferdinand, could oppose his schemes 
with equal abilities, and with arts not inferior to those 
for which that monarch was distinguished *. 

By the advice of Manuel, ambassadors were despatched 
to require Ferdinand to retire into Aragon, and to resign 
the government of Castile to those persons whom Philip 
should entrust with it, until his own arrival in that king- 

• Zurita Annales de Aragon, torn. vi. p. 1?. 
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dotn. Su€h of the Castilian nobles as had distcovered 
any dissatisfaction with Ferdinand's adminiatratioiiy nfera 
encouraged by every method to oppose iu At the fame 
time a treaty was concluded with Louis XII. by which 
Philip flattered himself^ that he had secured th^ friends 
ship and assistance of that monarch. 

Meanwhile; Ferdinand employed .all ;tbe arts of ad* 
dress and policy^ in order to retain the power of 
which he had got possession. By means of Conchillo8» 
an Aragonian gentleman, he entered into a private ne« 
gotiation with Joanna^ and prevailed on that weak prin* 
cess to confirm, by her authority, his right to the regency. 
But thiS; intrrgue did not escape the penetrating eye of 
Don John Manuel ; Joanna's letter of consent was in- 
tercepted ; ConchiUos was thrown into a dungeon ; she 
herself conBned to an apartment in the palace, and all 
her Spanish domestics secluded from her presence *. 

The mortification which the discovery of thi« intrigue 
occasioned to Ferdinand was much increased by his ob- 
serving the progress which Philip's emissaries made in 
Castile. Some (f the noWes retired to their castlea; 
others to the towns in which they had influence ; they 
formed themselves into confeileracies and began to as* 
semhie their vassals. Ferdinand's court was almost to- 
tally deserted ; not a person of distinction but Ximines, 
arrhbishop of Toledo, the duke of Alva, and the mar- 
quis of Denia, remaining there ; while the houses of 
Philip's ambassadors were daily crowded with noblemen 
of the highest rank. 
^ Exasperated at this universal defection, and mortified 
perhaps with seeing all his s( hemes defeated by a younger 
politician, Ferdinand resolved, in defiance of the law of 

* ?. Mart. £p. 287. Zurita Annales, vi* p. 14. 
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Mature and of decency, to deprive his daughter and her 
posterity of the crown of Castile^ rather than renounce the 
tegency of that kingdom. His plan for accooiplisbing this 
was no less bold^ than the intention itself was wicked. He 
demanded in marriage Joanna^ the supposed daughter 
of Henry IV., on the belief of whose illegitimacy Isa-i 
bella's right to the Crown of Castile was founded : and 
by reviving the claim of this princess, in opposition to 
which he himself had formerly led armies and fought 
battles, he hoped once more to get possession of the 
throne of that kingdom. But Emanuel^ king of Portu- 
gal, in whose dominions Joanna resided^ at that time 
having married one of Ferdinand's daughters by Isa- 
bella, refused his consent to that unnatural match ; and 
the unhappy princess herself, having lost all relish for 
the objects of ambition, by being long immured iaa con« 
vent, discovered no leas aversion to it *. 

The resources, however of Ferdinand's ambition were 
not exhausted. Upon meeting with a repulse in Por- 
tugal, he turned towards France, and sought in mar- 
riage Germain de Foix, a daughter of the viscount of 
Narbonne, and of Mary the sister of Louis XH. The 
war which that monarch had carried on against Ferdi- 
nand in Naples had been so unfortunate, that he lis- 
^ned with joy to a pro')osaI, which furnished him with 
an honourable pretence for concluding peace ; and though 
no prince was ever more remarkable than Ferdinand for 
making all his passions bend to the maxims of interest, 
or become subservient to the purposes of ambition, yet 
so vehement was his resentment against his son-in-law, 
that the desire of gratifying it rendered him regardless 

» Sandov. Hist, of Civil Wars in Cistile. Lon* 1664 y. & 
^urita Anoales de Angon» torn. vi. p. 213. 
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of every other consideration. In order to be revenged 
of Philips by detaching Louis from his interest, and in 
order to gain a chance of excluding him from his he« 
reditary throne of Aragon^ and the dominions annexed 
to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain into se-* 
parate kingdoms^ though the union of these was the 
great glory of his reign, and had been the chief object 
of his ambition ; he consented to restore the Neapolitan 
nobles of the French faction to their possessions and ho- 
nours ; and submitted to the ridicule of marrying, in an 
advanced age, a princess of eighteen *. 

The conclusion of this match, which deprived Philip of 
his only ally, and threatened him with the loss of so many 
kingdoms, gave him a dreadful alarm, and convinced 
Don John Manuel that there was now a necessity of 
taking other measures with regard to the affairs of 
Spain t. He accordingly instructed the Flemish am- 
bassadors in the court of Spain, to testify the strong 
desire which their master had of terminHtmg all diffe- 
rences between him and Ferdinand in an amicable man- 
ner, and his willingness to consent to any conditions 
that would re-establish the friendship which ought to 
subsist between a father and a son-in-law. Ferdinand, 
though he had made and broken more treaties than any 
prince of any age, was apt to confide so far in the since- 
rity of other men, or to depend so much upon his own 
address and their weakness, as to be always extremely 
fond of a negotiation. He listened with eagerness to 
these declaratons, and soon concluded a treaty at Sala- 
manca j^Nov. 24]] ; in which it was stipulated, that the 
government of Castile should be carried on in the joint 

• P. Mart. Ep. 290. 292. Mariana, lib, 28. c 16, IT. 
f P. Mart. Ep. 293. 
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names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and of Philip ; aiid that 
the revenues of the crown, as well as the right of confer- 
ring offices, should be shared between Ferdinand and 
Philip, by an equal division •. 

[[1506^. Nothing, however, waife farther from Ailip's 
thoughts than to observe this treaty. His sole fnten- 
tion in proposing it was to amuse l^erdinand,, and to 
prevent him from taking any measures for obstructing 
his voyage into Spain It had that effect. Ferdinand 
sagacious as* he was, did not for some time suspect his 
design ; and though when he perceived it, he prevailed 
on the king of France not only to remonstrate against 
the archduke's journey, but to threaten hostilities if he 
should undertake it; though he solicited the duke of 
Gueldres to attack his son-in-law's dominions in the 
I-ow-Countries, Philip and his consort nevertheless set 
sail with a numerous fleet, and a good body of land forces. 
They were obliged, by a violent tempest, to take shelter 
in England, where Henry VII., in compliance with 
Ferdinand's solicitations, detained them upwards of 
three months t ; at last they were permitted to depart, 
and after a more prosperous voyage, they arrived in 
safety at Corunna in Galicia [[April 28], nor durst Fer- 
dinand attempt, as he had once intended, to oppose their 
landing by force of arms. 

The Castilian nobles, who had been obliged hitherto 
to conceal or to dissemble their sentiments, now declared 
openly in favour of Philip. From every corner of the 
kingdom, persons of the highest rank, with numerous 
retinues of their vassals, repaired to their new sovereign. 
The treaty of Salamanca was universally condemned, 

• Zurita Annales de Aragon, tI 19. P. Mart. Ep. 293, 29 1. 
Ferrer. Hist. viii. 285. 
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and all agreed to exolude from the govemment of Caattle 
a prince^ who, by consenting to disjoin Aragon and Na« 
plea £rom that crown, discovered sp little concern for its 
true interests. Ferdinand, meanwhile, abandoned by 
almost all the Castilians, disconcerted by their revolts 
and uncertain whether he should peaceably relinquish 
his power, or take arms in order to maintain it, earnestly 
solicited an interview with his son-in-law, who, by the 
advice of Manue^ studiously avoided it. Convinced, at 
last, by seeing the number and zeal of Philip's adherents 
daily increase, that it was vain to think of resisting such 
a torrent, Ferdinand consented, by treaty, to resign the 
regency of Castile into the hands of Philip C|June 273> 
to retire into his hereditary dominions of Aragon, and 
to rest satisfied with the masterships of the military 
orders, and that share of the revenue of the Indies, 
which Isabella had bequeathed to him. Though an 
interview between the princes was no longer necessary, 
it was agreed to on both sides from motives of decency. 
Philip repaired to the place appointed, with a splendid 
retinue of Castilian nobles, and a considerable body of 
armed men. Ferdinand appeared without any pomp, 
attended by a few followers mounted on mules, and. unh- 
armed . On that occassion Don John Manuel had the 
pleasure of displaying before the n\onarch, whom he had 
deserted, the extensive influence which he had acquired 
over his new master : while Ferdinand suffered, in pre* 
sence of his former subjects, the two most cruel mortifi- 
cations which an artful and ambitious prince can feel ; 

VOL. ih B 
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^ing Hi once. ovei^riBeehed in conduct and utr ipped of 
power *. 1 

Not long after CJuly]], he retired into Aragon ; and 
hoping that 0ome jfavoiurable accident wonld soon open 
the way for his return into CasliJe^ he took care to pro- 
testy tliough with great secrecy^ that the tt^ty eondud^ 
^ith his so)i-in*lew^ being extorted hy' force, ought to be 
'deemed void of all obligation t. 

Philip took possession of his ndw authority with a 
youthful joy. The unhappy Joanna, from whom he 
derived it, remained, during all these contests, under 
tiie dominion of a deep melancholy ; she was seldom 
«Uowed to appear in public ; her father, though' he hlui 
^iften desired it, was refused access to her $ and Philip's 
thief object was to prevail on the Cortes to declare her 
nieapable of government, that an undivided power might 
1^ lodged in his hands, until his son should attain to full 
flge. But duch was the partial- attachment of the Cas« 
tilians to their native princess, that though Manuel had 
the address to gain some members of the Cortes assem« 
Med at Valladolid, and others were Willing to gratify 
llieir new sovereign in his first request, the great body 
iKf the representatives refused their consent to a decla- 
ration which they thought so injurious to the blood of 
'^ir monarchs J. Th^ wete unanimous, however, in 
acknowledging Joanna and Fliifip, ^jlieen and king of 
*€astile> and their son Oiarles prince of Ai^tnrias. 

This was almost the only memorable event during 
Philip's administration. A fever put an end to his life 
in the twenty-«ight year of his age C^ept. t5, 1506^, 

*Zurita Annaletr de Anir. fi, 64. Mar. lib. 28.0. 19, 20. 
P. Mart £p. S04, 305, &c 

-|>2uritaAnnaksdeilxag.vLp.iS8. Fener. Hist viiL 29a 
t Zunta Annales de Arag. vi. p. 7^ 
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when he had not enjoyed the regal dignity^ wbicli he bad 
been so ea^r to obtain^ full three months *• . 

The whole royal authcurity in Castile ought of courM 
to have devolved upon Joanna. But the shock occin 
aioned by a disaster sq unexpected as the death of her 
husbapd^ comi^eted the disorder of her understandings 
and her incapacity for government. During all the 
time of PhUip s sickness, no intreaty could prevail oa 
her, . though in the $ixth month of her pregnancy^ to 
le^ve bim for a momeiit. When he expired, however, 
she did not shed one tear, or utter a single groan.. Her 
grief was silent and settled. She continued to watcb tlie 
dead body with the swme tenderness and attention as if 
it had been alive t ; apd though at last she permitted it 
to bQ bullied,, she soon removed it from the tomb ta her 
own ^psitmmt. There it was laid upon a bed of stale, 
in a. splendid dr^s ;, a«d btving heard from some monk 
a legendary, tale oJf i^»king who revived after he had been 
dci^d fourteen y^rs« jsbe kept ber eyes aloaost constant^ 
fixed on the. bQdy> waiting for the bappy moment of its 
return t^ life. . Nor wa^ this capricious affection for her 
dead hushapdJess tji^^i^re^ with jealousy, than that 
whi^ shei had bom tabini wbile aU ve. She did not per* 
mit^uiy.iof ,ber fenvf^^efi^ttendants to approach the.bedon 
wbiiQth his fAvyiafi ^^ri^^ ' ^^^ would not suffer any 
wonoA^ wW did n9J^.^be|ion^ to her family to enter 'the 
apartment; and rathe^.tban erant that privilege to a 
iQidwife, thou^ a very ^ed one bad been chosen on 
ptti^se^ shelx^re. the princess Catharine without any 
•ther assistance than that of her own oomestics X* 
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tyU3f^W0^yit>'9%c,Scxadik P« Mairt' <Epw 314^ 9^4^ 3)^8. 
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 A woman in such a state of mind was little capable of 
governing a great kingdom ; and Joanna^ who made it 
her sole employment to bewail the loss^ and to pray for 
•the soul of her husband^ would have thought her atten- 
tion to public affairs an impious neglect of those, duties 
which she owed to him. But though^he declined as« 
suming the administration herself, yet by a strange 
caprice of jealousy^ she refused to cor^imit it to any 
other person ; and no intreaty of her subjects could per- 
suade her to name a re^nt^ or even to sign such papers* 
as were ne9essary for the execution of justice> and the 
l^ecurity of the kingdom. 

The death of Philip threw the Castilians into the 
greatest perplexity- It was necessary to appoint a re«^ 
gent^ both on account of Joanna's phrensy^ and the 
infancy of her son ; and as there was not among the 
nobles any person so eminently distinguished^ either by 
superiority in rank or abilities, as to be called by the 
public voice to that high office;^ all naturally turned their 
eyes either towards Ferdiu^nd^ or towards the emperor 
Maximilian. The former chiimed that dignity as ad- 
ministrator for his daughter^ and by virtue of the tes- 
tament of Isabella; the latter thought himself the legal 
guardian of his grandson^ wbpm^ on account of his 
mother's infirmity, he already ecinstdered as king of 
Castile. Such of the nobility as had lately been most 
active in compelling Ferdinand to resign the government 
of the kingdom, trembled at the thoughts of his being 
restored so soon to his former dignity. They dreaded 
the return of a monarch, not apt to forgive, and' who, 
to those defects with which they were already acquainted, 
added that resentment which the remembrance of their 
behaviour, and reflection upon his own disgrace, must 
naturally have excited. Though none of these objections 
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lay against M«zimiUan> he was a stranger to the laws 
and manners of Castile ; he had not either troops of 
tikoney to si]|Kport'fats pretensicma ; nor could his claim 
be lidflaxlt^ \dtfaoitt a pubKc dedaration of Joanna's in- 
capacity for goremment, an indignity to which, not^^ 
wlihstandfaig th^ notoriety of her dffitempery the delicacy 
of die Castffianr conid ntA bear the thoughts of subject* 

ing her. ' 

Don JolAi Manuel^ however, and a few of the nobles, 
who considered themselves as moat obnoxious to Ferdi« 
Hand's displeasure, declared &r Maxioulian, and oflered 
to support his cHdm with all their interest. MaximiliaA 
always enterprising and decisive in coiinci), though ikehle 
and diUtory in execution, eagerly embraced the offtTk 
But a series of inetfeetual negotiations was the cmly con^ 
sequence of this transactioA* The emperor, as usttaF, 
asserted his rights in a high stra}n> promised a great 
deal, and performed nothing ♦. 

A few days before the death of Philips Ferdinand 
had set out for Naples, that, by his own presence, he 
might put an end, with greater decency, to the vice- 
royalty of the great captain, whose important services^ 
wid cautious conduct, did not screen him from the 
suspicions of his jealous master. Though an account 
rf his son-in-law's death reached him at Porto-fino, 
in the territories of Genoa, he was so solicitous to dis- 
cover the secret intrigues which he supposed the great 
captain to have been carrying on, and to establish his 
own authority on a firm foundation in the Neapolitan 
dominions, by removing him from the supreme command 
there, that rather than discontinue Ws voyage, he 
chose to leave Castile in a state of anarchy, and even 

* Mariana, lib. 29. c. 7. Zurita Annales de Arag. vL 93* 
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to riskj by this dday^ his obtaining' possessiim of the 
government of that kingdom *. 

Nothing but the great abilities and prudent conduct 
of his adherents could have prevented the bad effects of 
this, absence. . At the head of these was Ximenes, arch- 
bishop of Toledo^ who, though he had been raised to 
that dignity by Isabella, contrary to the inclination of 
Ferdinand, and though he could have no expectation of 
enjoying much power under the adnunistration of a 
noaster little disposed to distingui^ him by extraordi- 
nary marks of attention, was nevertheless so disinterested 
as to prefer the welfare of his country before his own 
grandeur, and to declare, that Castile could never be so 
hAPP%. governed as by a prince, whom long experience 
J^'drepdered thoroughly acquainted with its true inte- 
rest. The seal of Ximenes to bring over his countrymen 
to this opioion, induced him to lay aside somewhat of 
bis usual austerity and haughtiness. He condescended, 
cm this occasion, to court the disaffected nobles, and em« 
.ployed addressy as well as aiiguments, to persuade them, 
j^^din^md seconded his. endeavours with great art ; and 
l^ concessions to some of the grandees, by promises to 
oth^fs, and b^ letters fuU of complaisance to all, he 
jmed-many of his most violent opponents t. Though 
many cabals were.lbrmed, and some commotions were 
e^icitedi yet when Ferdinand, a/^er having settled the 
affiurs of Napljes, arrived in Castile [[Aug. 21, 1507]], 
he entered •upon the administration without opposition* 
The prudence with which he exercised his authority in 
that kingdeoii ^equalled the good fortune by which he had 
Recovered it^ By a moderate, but steady administrati<m» 

* Zaruit Annales de Arag. vi* p 8^. 
tld.p.87. 94. 109. 
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fioee from pntudity and from resentment^ he entirely 
conciled the Castilians to his person^ and secured to 
ihem> dunng the reioaakider of his life^ as much domestic 
tranquillitif as was consistent with the genius of the feudal 
government^ which still subsisted among them in full 
vigour*. . 

^ Nor was the preservation of tranquillity in his heredi- 

tary kingdoms* the only obligation which the archduke 

Charles owed to the wise regency of his grandfather ; it 

was his good fortune, during that period, to have very 

ioi^portant additions made to the dominions over whidi 

he was to reign. On the coast of Barbary, Oran, and 

other conquests of no small value, were annexed to the 

crown o£ Castile by Cardinal Ximenes, who, with a spirit 

very uncommon in a monk, led in person a numerous 

army against the Moors of that countiy [[l 509^3 > *n^» 

with a generosity and magnificence still more singular, 

defrayed the whole expence of the expedition out of his 

own revenues t. In Europe^ Ferdinand, under pretences 

no less frivolous than unjust, as well as by artifices the 

most shameful and ttfeachcroos, expelled John d'Albret, 

the lawful soveragn, 6rom the throne of Navarre ; and, 

seizing on that kingdoih^ eictended the limits of the 

Spanish monarchy from the Pyrenees on the one hand, 

to' the frontiers of Portiigal on the other j;. 

It was not, howevisr, the desire of aggrandizing the 
archduke, which influenced Ferdinand in this, or in any 
other of his actions. He was more apt to consider that 
yoiiing prince as a rival, who might one day wrest out 
of his hands the government of Castile, than as a grand- 
son, for whose interest he was entrusted with the 

• MarianB, lib. 29.C 10. f Id. lib. 29. c 18. 

i Mar. Ub. 30. c. 11, 12. 19. 24. 
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«dmii^tr|itton. This jeBlon^ soon begot axemon, mod 
even hatred^. :fche symptoms of which he was at no pains 
to conceal^ Hence proceeded his immoderate joy 
when his young queen was delivered of a son C^HOSOp 
whose life woul^ have deprived Charles of the crowns 
of Aragon^ Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and upon the 
untimely death of that prince, he discovered, for the 
same reason^ an.excessive solicitude to have other chil- 
dren. This.impatience hastened, in all probability, the 
accession of Charles to the crown of Spain. Ferdinand 
in order to procuie a blessing, of which, from his ad- 
yanced age, and the intemperance of his youth, he could 
have little prospect,, had recourse to his physicians 
[[151 S]], and by their prescription took one of those 
potions^ which are supposed to add vigour to the con^ 
stittttion^ though they more frequently prove fatal to it. 
This was its. effect on a frame so feeble and exliausted 
as. that of Ferdinand ; for though he survived a violent 
discnrder which it at first occasioned, it brought on such 
an habitual languor and dejection of mind, as rendered 
him averse from any serious attention to public aiSairs, 
d fond of frivolous amusements, on which he had not 
hitherto bestowed much time *. Though he now des* 
paired of having any son of his own, his jealousy of the 
archduke did not abate, nor could he help viewing him 
with that aversion which princes often bear to their suc- 
cessors^ In order to gratify this unnatural passion, he 
made a will \^1515'2, appointing prince Ferdinand, who» 
haying been born and educated in Spain, was much he-^ 
loved by the Spaniards, tober^^tof all his kingdoms^ 
until the arrival of the archduke his brother ; and by the * 

• Zurita Annalei de Ang. vL p. St7. V. Itfart. Ep. 531. 
Aigmsola Annales de An^m, liUi. p^ 4. 
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same deed he settled upon him the grand-mastership of 
the three military orders. The former of these grants 
might have put it in the power of the young prince to 
have disputed the throne with his brother ; the latter, 
would in any event, have rendered him almost inde* 
pendent of him. 

Ferdinand retained to the last that jealous love of 
power, which was so remarkable through his whole life* 
Unwilling even at the approach of death to admit a 
thought of relinquishing any portion of his authority^ 
he removed continually from place to place, in order to 
By from his distemper, or to forget it. Though his strength 
declined every day, none of his attendants durst mention 
his condition ; nor would he admit his father confessor, 
who thought such silence criminal and unchristian, into 
his presence. At last the danger became so imminent, 
that it could be no longer concealed. Ferdinand re- 
ceived the intimation with a decent fortitude; and 
touched, perhaps, with compunction at the injustice 
which he had done his grandson, or influenced by the 
honest remonstrances of Carvajal, Zapata, and Vargas, 
his most ancient and faithful counsellors, who represented 
to him, that by investing prince Ferdinand with the 
regency, he would infallibly entail a civil war on the 
two brothers, anclby f^estowing op him the grand-master- 
ship of the military orders, would strip the crown of its 
noblest ornament and chief strength, he consented to 
alter his will with respect to both these particulars. By 
a new deed he left Charles the sole heir of all his dp- 
minions [[1516]], and allotted to prince Ferdinand, in- 
stead of that throne of which he thought himself almost 
secure^ an inconsiderable establishment of fifty thousand 
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ducats a ye^ *. He died a few hours after signing this 
will, on the tventy-third day of January, one thousand 
five hundred and sixteen. 

Charles^ to whom such a noble inheritance descended 
by his death, was near the full age of sixteen. He had 
hitherto resided in the Low-Countries, his paternal do-** 
minions. Margaret of Austria, his aunt, and Margaret 
of York, the sister of Edward IV. of England, and 
widow of Charles the Bold, two princesses of great vir« 
tue and abilities, had the care of forming his early youths 
Upon the death of his father, the Flemings committed 
the government of the Low- Countries to his grand£itheiv 
the emperor Maximilian, with the niMne rather than the 
authority of regent t. Maximilian made choice of Wilt 
liam de Croy lord of Chievres to superintend the.educa«i 
li(ia of the young prince his grandson, j;*. That. noUeniaft 

* Max. HVit.liU3a.c.*ult.2urita Anoalesi de Anig.Ti.40ib 
p. .Mart« Ep, 565, 566. Arg^ndola Annales de Arag. lib. i. 

'-f foatitts • Hettterus Rerusft Austruearam, Hb. xv. Lov. 
iMIklibiw c & p. 155. 

X The French historians, upon the authority of M. de Be}* 
hji' Mem. p. 11. have unanimously asserted, that Philip, by 
hSk lait wiU, having appoittUd the Mng of Fruaee to have the 
dki^etixitti^ of Ids son's education* Louis XII. with a dionte- 
lesfetdnem scdtable-to the oonfideitee reposed in him, named 
-CMevfiss' fo# that ofllee. Bvtn the president Henaat has 
adopted 4hi# (^rniion. Abiegd Chran. A. D. 1507. Varillfts, 
in^^Qsual manner; pretends to have seen Philip's testament. 
¥Mtt;<de rfichioation des Princes, p. 16. But the Spa^sh, 
ihermaai^ and-meiKish hlBtovians ^eonaiiir i»eontr sdiotmg tkis 
ttsm^o n^^f the Frendx authors. It appears iVom HeuUnis, 
A> eoknMnpeirffiry Flemish fautorian of great authority, that 
•louli Stiis b^ coHsenthv to the manriage-ef Germatne^de 
FoIbi-w^ Fsrdinand, had lost miich<>f that eonfid^neewlrich 
Fh^^eiiee plaeed in him ; that this disgust was mcrea^edby 
Iht^Freach king's giving hi marriage to thecount of Angou* 
Itme Ids eldest aaitthtc»« whom he nad formeriy betrothed to 
Cawki; Heuter. Ser. Austr. Ub. v. 151 : That theFmnch* 
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I poteessed^ in im eminent di^;ree^ t^trie^tsiHiich fitted 
him ^ such an important office^ and discharged the 
duties of it with great fideb'ty. Under Chievres^ Adrian 
of Utreobt acted «8 preceptor. This preferment, which 
Opened his way to the highest dignities an ecclesiastic 
can attain^ he owed not .to his birth^ for diat was ex* 
tremely mean ; nor to his interest^ for he was a stranger 
to the arts of a court: but to the opinion which his 
countrymen entertained of his learning. He was indeed 
no inconsiderable proficient in those frivolous sciences^ 
which^ during several centuries, assumed Ae name of 
philosophy, and had published a commentary^ which was 
highly esteemed, upon The Book of Sentences, a famous 
treatise of Petrus Lombardus, considered at that time as 



a short time before Philip's death, had violated tiie peace 
whidi subsisted between tnem imd the Flemntts, «nd Philip 
had complained of this injury, and was rea^ to resent it* 
fieuter. ibid. All these circumstances render it improbable 
^t Philip, who made his will a few do^ lieforelbe died* 
Heuter. p. 152. should commit the education of his son to 
LouiB Xll. In confirmation of these plaunble conjectures* 
positive testunony can be produced. It ipj^earsfrom D eute* 
rus, that Philip, when he set out for Spam, had entnuted 
Chievrea both with the care of lus son's education, and with 
theffov€nunentof hisdominienslnthe-LoW'CSoQntrieB. HecN« 

ter.lib.vii.p.158. That aaftttempt was made, eoen after Pl^- 
Up's death, to have the emperor Masdmilian appointed regent* 
dunng the minority of his grandson ; but this being opposed, 
Ghievres seems to havecontimied todMbme both theoflloes 
which Philip had committed to him. < Heut. ibid. 153. US. 
That- in the beghmmg of the year 1508, the Flemings invited 
Maarimillan to accept of the regency.; to which ke consented, 
and «»Dointed his daughter, Maxgaret^ together with a conn* 
cil ot Fleminga, to exercise the supreme authority, when he 
idmaelf aboulGU at any tinie, be absettt. He likewise named 
Chievxes a» governor, and>Adriaa-ef Credit ^'pceceptot to 
hiascNo. Heut. ibid. 155. 157. Hfhat Heutsriw relates with 
lespect to this matter is confirmed by. Moiutfua in Vita A- 
driam apud Analecta Casp. Burmanni de Aonano, cap. 10* 
by BurhmdUB ChKonic. Brabaotr ibid, p^ t5. and b|r Hmm^s 
: AnnaL Brab. vol. iL 520| IHS. . :i7 
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the sUndard system of melaphysical theology. Bat 
whatever admiration these procured him in an illiterate 
age« it was soon found that a man accustomed to the 
retirement of a college^ unacquainted with the worlds 
and without any tincture of taste or elegance^ Was by no 
means qualified for rendering science agreeable to a 
young prince. Charles, accordingly, discovered an early 
aversion to learning, and an excessive fondness for those 
violent and martial exercises, to excel in which was the 
chief pride, and almost the only study of persons of rank 
in that age. Chievres encouraged this taste,~eit)ier from 
a desire of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or from too 
slight an opinion of the advantages of literary accom- 
plishments \ He instnicted him, however, with great 
care in the arts of government ; he made him study the 
history not only of his own kingdoms, but of those with 
which they were connected ; he accustomed him, from 
the time of his assuming the government of Flanders^ in ' 
the year one thousand five hundred and fifteen, to attend 
to business ; he persuaded- him to peruse all papers relate 
ing to public affairs ; to be present at the deliberations of 
his privy-counsellors, and to propose to them himself 
thoee matters, concerning which he required their opin« 
ion f • From such an education, Charles contracted ha- 
hits of gravity and recollection, which scarcely suited his 
time of life. The first openings of his genius did not in« 
dicate that superiority which its maturer age displayed J. 
.He did not discover in. his youth the impetuosity of spirit 

• Jovii Vita Adrians, p. 91. Struvii Corpus Hiat. Germ. 
ii. 967. r. Heuter. Oer. Austr. lib. vii. c. a p. 157. 

t Memoires de Bellay, 8vo. Psr. ISIS. p. 1 1. P, Heuter. Eb. 
viiL c. i. p. 184. 

:;; P. MartjT, Ep. 569, 655. 
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which cdmmonly ushers in an. active and enterprising 
manhood. Nor did his early obsequiousness to Chiev-* 
res^ and l|is other favourites^ projpise that capacious and 
decisive judgment, which afterwards directed the affairs 
of one half of Europe, fiut his subjects, dazzled with 
the external accomplishments of a graceful figure and 
m&nly address, and viewing his character with that par- 
tiality which is always shewn to princes, during their 
youth, entertained sanguine hopes of his adding, lustre 
to those crowns which descended to him by the death of 
Ferdinand. 

The kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from the view 
which I have given of their- political cpnstitution, were 
at that time in a situation which required an adminisr 
tration no less vigorous than prudent. The feudal in- 
stitutions, which had been introduced into all its diffe- 
rent provinces by the Goths, the Suevi, and the Vandalai, 
subsisted in great force. ,.The nobles, who were power- 
ful and warlike, had long possessed all the exorbitant 
privileges which these institutions vested in their ordec. 
The citi^ss in Spajn were more numerous and more con- 
siderable, than the genius of feudal government, natu- 
rally unfavourable to commerce and to regular police* 
seemed to admit. The personal rights^ and p9ljil;ic9l 
inAuence, which^ the inhabitants of -these cities had ao- 
quired, were extensive. , The royjil prei'Ogative, ciiic^nj- 
scrlbed by the nriyile^s- pf the, nobility, s^nd l)y,|]^ 
pretensions of the people, was confined within very nar- 
row limits. Under such a form of goy^rnnwnt, the 
principles of .discord., were numy; the bond ofxanfen wiws 
€JsXTemsly.fedAe,;> apd Spain felt not. ohit all tbi&^ineon- 
veniences occasioned by the defects in the feudal system, 
but was exposed to disorders arising frotn the pecularities 
in its own constitution. 
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During the long administration of Ferdinand^ no in- 
ternal commotion, it is true, had arisen in Spain. His 
superior abilities had enabled him to restrain the turbii-< 
lence of the nobles, and to moderate the jealousy of the 
commons. By the wisdom of his domestic government, 
by the sagacity with which he conducted his foreign 
operations, and by the high opinion that his subjects 
entertained of both, he had preserved among them a 
degree of tranquillity, greater than was natural to a con- 
stitution, in which the seeds of discord and disorder were 
so copiously mingled. But, by the death of Ferdinand, 
these restraints were at once withdrawn ; and faction 
and discontent, from being long repressed, were reacty 
to break out with fiercer animosity. 

In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had in his 
last will taken a most prudent precaution, by appointing 
cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, to be sole re- 
gent of Castile, until the arrival of his grandson in Spain. 
The singular character of this man, and the extraordinary 
qualities which marked him out for that office at such a 
uncture, merit a particular description. He was de- 
scended of an honourable, not of a wealthy family ; and 
the circumstances of his parents, as well as his own 
inclinations, having determined him to enter into the 
church, he early obtained benefices of great value, and 
' which placed him in the way of the highest preferment* 
All these, however, he renounced at once; and after 
"undergoing a very severe noviciate, assumed the habit 
^ of St. Francis in a monastery of Observantine friars, 
' one of the most rigid orders in the Romish church* 
There he soon became eminent for his uncommon auste- 
rity of manners, and for these excesses of superstitious 
devotion which are the proper characteristics of the mo- 
nastic life. But notwithstanding these extravagan ces. 
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to winch weak and ^nthuskstic minds alcme are usuallj 
prone, his understanding,, naturally penetrating and deci* 
sive, retained its full vigour, and acquired him such great 
authority in his own order, as raised him to be their pro- 
vincial* His reputation for sanctity soon procured him 
the office of father-confessor to queen Isabella, which h^ 
accepted, with the utmost reluctance. He preserved in 
a eouit the same austerity of manners which had distin- 
guished him in the cloister. He continued to make e/H 
his joumieaoQ foot ; h§ subsbted only upon alms ; his - 
acts- of itKHtification. were ais severe as ever, and his 
penatices as rigorous* , Isabella, pleased vith her choi<^, 
tonferred on him^ not fong after, the archbishopric of 
Toledo, which, next to the papacy, is theridiest dignitjr 
in the church of Rome. This honour he declined with 
. a firmness* which nothing but the authoritative injunc- 
tion of the pope was able to overcome. Nor did this 
hei^t of promotion change his manners. Though 
obliged to display in public that magnificence which 
became his station, he himself ^retained his monastic 
severity. Under his pontifical robes, he constantly wore 
the coarse frock of St Francis, the rents In which he 
used to patch with his own hands. He at no tiine used 
linen ; but was tommonly clad in hair-cloth. He slept 
always in his habit, .most frequently on the ground, or 
on boards, rarely in a bed. He did not taste any of the 
delicacies which appeared at his tables but satisfied him- 
self with that simple diet which the rule of his order 
prescribed \. Notwithstanding these peculiarities^ so 
opposite to the manners of the world, he possessed a tho- 
rough knowledge of its affairs ; and no sooner was he 

* Histoire de TfidministraUon du Card* Ximen. par Micb. 
Baudier, 4ta 1635. p. 13. 
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Ifcfllied by Ks stdtion^ and by the high opinion which 
'Ferdinand dnd Isabella entertained of him^ to take a 
'princtipal sha^ in the administration, than he displayed 
taien/t^ for business, which rejidered the fame of his wis* 
dom tquaito that cf his sanctity His political conduct 
remarkable for the boldness and onginaHty of all his 
^l^soss, flowed from his real character, and partook both 
ijoliits jvirtires and its defects. His extensive genius sug- 
:|^sl3ed to hkfk schemes vast and magnificent. Conscious 
•aof the integrity of his intentions^ he pursued these, with 
ii»recnycting and undaunted firmness. Accustomed from 
JaD& early you%h to mortify hi« own passions^ he shewed 
'tittfe' indttigS l l'etowmi ds ' tf wJ& e uf tn faeiMnaen.- -T««gbt-i>y 
'hid sy»t*m of i^ligion to check even his mpst innocent de- 
4ir^^ he wa^ the 'enemy of every thing to which .he.cdUld 
i^ffix^Jlhe nafti'e of elegance or pleasure. Though fre&fr6m 
any «H«picion-of cruelty, he discovered, in all 'his. com- 
merce with th^world, a severe inflexibility of mind, and 
austerity of character, peculiar to the monastic profession^ 
iand which can hardly be conceived in a country, where 
•thaffc ttnknowh.' = ^^ 

ini: Such' was the man to wb^i«» Ferdinand committed the 
^i:ar8gency jaf JC^k(6tile'; and though Ximenes was -then near 
•^urscore, and^ perfectly acquainted with the labour and 
^difiicuhy df the ofike, his natiira) intr^idity oftmind, 
j^dnd zeal for the public good,: prompted him to accept of 
'kwithdiit hesitation. - Adrian of Utrecht, who had been 
I sent into^'Spain a few months ()efore the death of Ferdi- 
anand, pi^oduced full powers from Hhe archduke .to assume 
-•^Ihe name and authority of regenty upon the demise of Jiis 
grandfather ; but such was the aversion of 'the.Spatiiai^ds 
to the government of a stranger, and so unequal the abi- 
litTes of the two competitors, that Adrian's claim would 
at once have been rejefcted, if Ximenes himself, from 
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eaaiefiisdam^ to his new masteri^ had mi ceB6enMd:to 
acknowledge him as regent, and to carry dn tlie gorerik^ 
laent lit canjunction with him» By this> how«vev> Adrian 
iusquircd a dignity merely nominal. Ximene% tlaoogli 
he tinted him with great decency, and even inspect, 
retained the whole power in his own hands \ 

The cardinal's first care was to observe the rootkM 
of tlie infant Don Ferdinand, who, having heenflatterad 
with ^o near k prospecit of supreme power, boi« tilt 
disappointment of his hopes with greater imfMtietKkl 
than a prince at a period of life so early could haVetyeifi 
suffpo^ed to feel. Ximenes, Under pretence of providing 
more effectually for his safety, removed him from Gain 
A>Ioupe, the place in which he had been educated, M 
MaKhrid, where he fixed the residence of the courts 
There he was under the cardinal's own eye, and- hitf 
conduct, with that of his domestics, was watched wiili 
the utmost attention t« 

The first intelligence he received from thto JLowi 
Countries, gave greater disquiet to the cardinal, and 
ccmvinced him how difficult a task it would be to eon* 
duct the affairs of an unexperienced pruice* under the 
influence of counsellors unacquainted with the laws^ and 
manners of Spaifi. No sooner did the account of Fenii4 
nand's death reach Brussels, than Charles, by the advice 
of his Flemish ministers, resolved to assume the titl9 
of king. By the laws of Spain, the sole right to th^ 
crowns, both of Castile and of Aragon, belonged to 
Joanna; and though her infirmities disqualified her from 
governing, this incapacity had not been declared by^ny 
public act of the Cortes in either kingdom ; so that ti|e 

• Gometius de reb» gest^ Ximenii, p, 150^ (oh Compl* I4»9, 

t Miniana Contin. Manan»^ lib. i. c 2. Baudier. Hist, de 
Ximenei, p. 118. 
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oards considered this resolution, not only as a direct 
¥J<>l4tion of their privileges, bat as an unnatural usurpa^ 
tion in a son on the prerogatives of a mother, towards 
whom, in her present unhappy situation, he manifested 
a less .delicate i%gard than her subjects had always ex- 
pressed *. The Flemish courts however, having prevailed 
hiPth on the pope and on the emptor to address letters 
^Charles as king of Castile ; the former of whom, it 
W9& pretended, had a right, as head of the church, and 
tJ^^ latter, as head of the empire, to confer this title; 
it»struetions were sent to Ximenes, to prevail on the 
•^fMniairds to acknowledge it. Ximenes, though he had 
qHfaesitly remonstrated against the measure, as no less 
mapopular than unnecessary, resolved to exert all his 
authority and credit in carrying it into execution* and 
immediately assembled such of the nobles as were then 
at court. What Charles required was laid before them ; 
and when, instead of complying with his demands, they 
b^ao to murmur against such an unprecedented en- 
pi^oachmeiU on their privileges, and to talk high of the 
rightsi.foC Joanna,, and their oath of allegiance to her^ 
Xj(fn(9ies» liastily interposed, and, with that firm and 
divisive tone M'hich was natural to him, told them that 
«t^y verettot called now to deliberate, but to obey; that 
their, sovereign did not apply to. them for advice, but 
{expected submission; and 'Hhis day," added he, 
«' Charles shall he proclaimed kiog of Castile in -Madrid ; 
aiid the rest of the cities, I doubt not, will follow its ex- 
ample,"' On the spot > he gave ordera for that purpose t 
II^April 13]]; and notwithstanding, the novelty of the 
practice, and the secret discontents of many persons of 

. •v. Mart Ep. 668. 
-f Gometius, p. 152, Ac Baudier, Hist^e Ximen. p. 121* 
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clistinctiony Charles's title was uniTersallylrecogni^ed. 
In Aragon, where the privileges of the subject were 
more extensive, and the abilities as well as authorhy of 
the archbishop of Saragossa, whom Ferdinand had 'ap«' 
pointed regent, yirere far inferior to those of Ximenes^ 
the same obsequiousness to the will of Charles did not 
appear, nor was he acknowledged there under any otheir 
character but that of prince until his arrival in Spaiir*« 
. Ximenes, though possessed only of delegated poWer> 
which, from his advanced age, he could not e^rpeet to 
enjoy long^ assumed, together with thecharacter c^teg^nt, 
all the ideas natural to a monarch, and adopted sdiemea 
for extending the regal authority, which hepursiKdd with 
as much intrepidity and ardour, as if he himself had been 
ta reap the advantages resulting from their success. The 
exorbitant privij^e? of the Castilian nobles circumscribed 
tlie prerogative of the prince within very narrov* limits. 
These privileges the cardinal considered as so many 
unjust extortions from the crown, and determined to- 
abridge them. Dangerous as the attempt was, there * 
were circumstances in hts situation, which promised him 
gr^jter success than any king of Castile could have ex^- 
pected. His strict and* prudent oeconomy^f his arehioM- 
piscQpal revenues funii6hed;hini with more rettdy money 
th^n the, crown could at any tii|ie command; the> sanctity' 
of his manners, his chanty ^and inunifioence< rendered' 
him t^he idol of the people; and the nobles themselves, 
npt, suspecting any danger from him, did not observe his- 
motioi^s with the same jeakms attention^ as they wopJd^ 
have watched. those of one of tbeis monarchs^ .  > • \ }i 
Imp>e(lj^tely uppn his^accessi^n to the eegenoy, ^everalj 
of the nobles^ fancying that the reins cf government 
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would of coflioqueiiee be sondewhat reUakL, began Ito 
iMoemble their viEissids> and to prosecute, by fcnrceof ^ma 
private quarrels and pretensiOnsi which the authorit j of 
Ferdinai^d had ^liged them to diss^mblej or to rriin* 
quish. Btit Xknenes, who had taken into pay a good 
body (>f troops^ opposed and defeated aU their designs 
with unexpected vigour and faciHty ; and though he did 
not treat the authors of these disorders with any cmelty^ 
he forced them to act) of submission^ extremely morti- 
fying to the haughty spirit of Castilian grandees. , 

BiU while the cardinal's attacks were confined to in- 
dividuals^ and every act of rigour was justified by th« 
appearance of neiiessity founded on the forms of justice, 
imd tempered with a mixture of lenity^ there was scarcely 
rdom for jealousy or complaint. It was not so with his 
pMXt measure^ which, by striking at a privilege essential 
$o ih(^ nobility, gave a general alarm to the whole order. 
By the feudal constitution, the military power was lodged 
ia the hands of the nobles, and men df an inferior con- 
dition were called into the field only as their vassals, 
IHid (o folhnr their banners. A king,- with scanty re- 
neoues)' and a limited fU'erogative, depended on these 
poieni barons, in alljhis operiktioni^. It was with their 
Ibnces he attacked his enemks, artd With therii he de- 
fended his kingdom While at the head of troops at- 
tached warmly to their own immediate lords, and accus- 
tomed to Obey ni> other eommands, his authority was 
precarious, and hi» eflbrts feeble. From this state 
Kdmenes -resolved to deliver the crown ; and ^ mer- 
cenary standing ^rtiiies were unknown under the feudal 
government, and would have been odious to a martial 
imd generous people, he issued a proclamation, com- 
manding every cit}' hi Castile to enroll a certain number 
of its burgesses, in order that they might be trained to 
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'the<ix8e:or ams on Sundays and ][n)iid»3FJS:;'^h^,e]igaged 

^Tprovide officers- 1& ;COininaBd the u. at rthe* public 0Jk* 

pence; :aBd> as aa encouragement to the private meo> 

fn«»iQi86d;thei» an exemption from all taxes* and imposH 

tsons. The fl-equent incursions^ of the Moors from Afriea, 

and' tlie -i^eeai^iiy of having some force always ready to 

oppo$e tJiem, furnished a plausible pretence for this in* 

n(y^4itk)n. The- object really in view was to secure the 

kivtg^ a body of > troops independent of his barons, o^ 

which might swve to (counterbalance their power*. The 

nobles we^ not slow in perceiving what was his mtention^ 

mid saw bow effectually tlie scheme which he had 

adopted would accomplish his end ; but as a measure 

M^)>ich: had the pious appearance of re&ii^ing.the progress 

of th^ it)fidels was extremely popular, and as any oppo* 

'^ition to it> arising from their order alone, would bave 

l)eep imputed wholly to interested motives, they en« 

deavoured to excite the cities . themselves, to refuse 

Qbedience, and .to. inveigh against the proclamation, as 

inronsistenl with Aheir .charters and privileges* In con* 

sequence of their insti^tions. Biurgos, . V«ikdbUd^ and 

^several other cities, rose in Apen 'mutiny. Soiree of tke 

'grapdaes declared themae}ves:their protectors* Violent 

ren^onstrance^ .were presj^itied to the king. His 'Flemish 

counseilprs were alartn^d^.; 'Ximenes aloiae' colatinued 

firi^ aivd undaumbed ?. r and ; partly by terror^ . . partly . by 

-.^tre;aty ; . by ibrce.intsome instances, and by fbrbear- 

ij^nce ip others ; he prevailed on all the rtefractory. citijes 

>^p^€QI9p}y/;^. During his administration, he eobtmi^ 

f.:m;$|c^i|t§])i|ir plan with vigour; but soon after his death 

'.itrW^jflitir-ely drp|>ped. 

^ , * Miniapfe Coi^tinuatio Marianse, fol. Hag 1733. p^ ^«.. 
t F. Mart. Ep. 6&Q, &c Gometius» p. 160, &c 
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His success in this scheme for reducing the exorbitant 
power of the nobility^ encouraged him to attempt a di- 
nunution of their possessions, which were iio less exor*. 
bitant. During . the contests and disorders inseparable 
from the feudal government, the noble^ ever attentive 
to their own interest, and taking advantage of the weak« 
ness or distress of their monarchs, had seized some parts 
of the royal demesnes^, obtained grants of others, and 
heaving gradually wrested almost the whole .out of the 
hands of the prince, had annexed them to their own 
estates. The titles, by which most of the grandees held 
these lands, were extremely defective ; it was from some 
successful usurpation, which the crown had been too 
feeble to dispute, that many derived their only cl^m to 
possession. An enquiry carried back to the origin of 
these encroachments, which were almost coeval with the 
feudal system, was impracticable ; and as it would h^ve 
stripped every nobleman in Spain of great part of his 
lands, it must have excited a general revolt. Such a step 
was too bold^ even for the enterprising genius of Xime* 
lies. He confined himself to the reign of Ferdinand.; 
imsi beginning with the pensions granted during that 
time, refused to make any farther payment, because all 
right to them expired with his. life. He then called tp 
.accoi^nt such as had acquired, cry wn lands under the tA" 
Iministf ^tion. of that monarch, and at once resumed what- 
evef' Jhe hiad alienated. The effects of these revocations 
^xtendecl to many persons of high rank ;. for though Fer- 
iCnaiid was* a prince of little geherosity, yet he and Isa« 
lidla h^viDg been rais^ to th^ throne of Castile by. a 
powerful faction of the nobles, they were obliged to re* 
ward the zeal of their adherents with great liberality, 
and t*he royal demesnes were their only fund for that 
purpose. The addition made to the revenue of the 
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crown by these revocations^ together with lis own fru* 
gal oeconomy, enabled Ximenes not only to dischai^ge aO 
the debts which Ferdinand had left, and to remit consid* 
erable sums to Flanders, but to pay thfe officers of his 
new militia, and ib establish magazines not only more 
numerous, but better fiimished with artilleiy, arms, and 
warlike stores, than Spain had ever possessed in any for- 
mer age *• The prudent and disinterested application 
of these sums, was a full apology to the people Ibr the 
rigour with which they were exacted. 

The nobles, alarmed at these repeated attacks, began 
to think of precautions for the safety of their order. 
Many cabals were formed, loud complaints were uttered, 
and desperate resolutions taken ; but before they pro- 
ceeded to extremities, they appointed some of their num- 
ber to examine the powers in consequence of which the 
cardinal exercised acts of such high authority. The 
admiral of Castile, the duke de Infantado, and the Conde 
de Benevento, grandees of the first rank, were entrusted 
with this commission. Ximenes received them with cold 
civility, and in answer to their demand, produced the tes- 
'tament of Ferdinand by which he was appointed regent, 
together with the ratification of that deed by Charles. To 
both these they objected ; and he endeavoured to esta- 
blish their validity.' As the contest grew warm, he led 
them insensibly towards a balcony, from which they had 
a view of a large body of troops under arms, and of a 
fdrinidable train of artillery. " Behold," says he, point- 
ing to these and raising his voice, '* the powers which I 
have received from his Catholic majesty. With these I 
govern Castile; and with these I will govern it, until 
the Idng your master and mine takes possession of liis 

• Flechier Vie de Ximen, ii, §00. 
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^ngdom \'* A declaration so bold and haughty si- 
lenced them^ and astonished their associates. To take 
jirms against a man aware of his dan^o &nd prepared 
for his defence was what despair alone would dictate. 
All thoughts of a general confederacy against the cardi- 
nal's administration were laid aside ; and except from 
some slight commotions, excited by the private resent- 
ment of particular noblemen, the tranquillity of Castile 
suffered no interruption. 

It was not only from the opposition of the Spanish 
nobility that obstacles arose to the execution of the car- 
dinal's schemes ; he had a constant struggle to maintain 
with the Flemish ministers, who» presuming upon their 
.favour with the young king, aimed at directing the affairs 
.of Spain, as well as those o^ their own country. Jealous 
of the great abilities and indeoendent spirit of Ximenes, 
they considered him rather as a rival who might circum- 
scribe their power, than as a minister, who by his pru- 
dence and vigour was adding to the grandeur and 
authority of their master. Every complaint against his 
.administration was listened to with pleasure by the 
. courtiers in the Low-Countries. Unnecessary obstruc- 
. tions were thrown by their means in the way of all his 
. measures ; and though they could not, either with de- 
cency or safety, deprive him of the office of regent, they 
endeavoured to lessen his authority by dividing it. They 
. soon discovered that Adrian of Utrecht, already joined 
with him in office had neither genius nor spirit sufficient 
to give the least check to his proceedings ; and therefore 
Charles* by their advice, added to the commission of 
the regency La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, and after- 
wajds Amsterstorf, a nobleman of Holland i the former 

* Hech, u. 5Sh FerrttTRS, HisV viii. 4S3. 



dtstingiBshed^for his addiess/Uie latter for Ris flhihtiesir. 
Ximenes^ tkoughim stranger totb^ roal^okntihteiitioti 
0^ the Flemish courtiersy received these new associates 
with all the external marks of distiiictioii due to the 
oflSce with which they were invested ; but when they 
came to enter upon business, he abated nothing of that 
air of superiority with which he had treated Adrian, and 
stm. retained the sole direction of affairs. The Spaniards^ 
more averse^ perhaps^ than any other people, to the go- 
vernment of strangers, approved of all his efforts to 
prieserve his own authority. Even the nobles, influenced 
by this national passion, and fbrgetting their jealousies 
and discontents, chose rather to see the supreme power in 
the hands of one of their countrymen whom they feared, 
than in those of foreigners, wihom they hated. 

Ximenes, though engaged in i^ch great schemes of 
domestic policy, and embarrassed by the artifices and 
intvigues of the Flemish nnnisters, had the burden of 
two foreign wars to support. The one was in Navarre, 
which, was invaded by its unfortunate monarch, John 
d'Albret. The death of Ferdinand, the absence of 
Charles, the discord and disaffection which reigned 
among the Spanish noises, seemed to present him with 
a favoumble opportunity of recovering his dominions. 
The cardinal's vigilance, however, defeated a measure so 
well concerted* As he foresaw the danger to which that 
kingdom might be exposed, one of his first acts of ad- 
ministration was to oirder thkher a considerable body of 
troops. While the king, was employed with' one part of 
his army an the siege of St. Jean' Pied en Port,' Villa! va, 
an odOficer of ^eat e]&perien<e and courage, attacked the 
other by surprise, and cut it to pieces. The king instantly 
retreated with precipitation, and an end was put to the 

VOL. U. D 
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war *• But as Navarre was filled at that time with towns 
and castles slightly fortified^ and weakly garrisoned^ 
which being unable to resist an enemy, served only to 
furnish him with places of retreat ; Ximenes, always 
bold and decisive in his measures, ordered every one of 
these to be dismantled, except Pampeluna, the fortifica- 
tions of which he proposed to render very strong. To 
this uncommon precaution Spain owes the possession of 
Navarre. The French, since that period, have often 
entered, and have as often overrun the open country ; 
while they were exposed to all the inconveniences at- 
tending an invading army, the Spaniards have easily 
drawn troops from the neighbouring provinces to op- 
pose them ; and the French having no place of any 
strength to which they could retire, have been obliged 
repeatedly to abandon their conquest with as much ra- 
pidity as they gained it. 

The other war which he carried on in Africa, against 
the famous adventurer Horuc Barbarossa, who, from a 
private corsair, raised himself, by his singular valour 
and address, to be king of Algiers and Tujiis, was far 
from being equally successful. The ill conduct of the 
Spanish general, and the rash valour of his troops, pre- 
sented Barbarossa with an easy victory. Many perished 
in the battle, more in the retreat, and the remainder 
returned into Spain covered with infamy. The mag- 
nanimity, however, with which the cardinal bore this 
disgrace, the only one he experienced during his ad- 
ministration, added new lustre to his character f . Great 
composure of temper under a disappointment, was not 
expected from a man so remarkable for the eagerness 

• P. Mart. Ep. 570 f Gometius, lib. vi. p. 179. 
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and impatience with which he urged on the execution 
of all his schemes. 

This disaster was soon forgotten ; while the conduct 
of the Flemish court proved the cause of constant un- 
easiness, not only to the cardinal, hut to the whole 
Spanish nation. All the great qualities of Chievres, the 
prime minister and favourite of the young king, were 
sullied with an ignoble and sordid avarice. The acces- 
sion of his master to the crown of Spain, opened a new 
and copious source for the gratification of this passion. 
During the time of Charles's residence in Flanders, the 
whole tribe of pretenders to offices or to favour resorted 
thither. They soon discovered that, without the pa- 
tronage of Chievres, it was vain to hope for preferment ; 
nor did they want sagacity to find out the proper method 
of securing his protection. Great sums of money were 
drawn out of Spain. Every thing was venal, and dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder. After the example of 
Chievres, the inferior Flemish ministers engaged id 
this traffic, which became as general and avowed, as it 
was infamous *. The Spaniards were filled with rage 
when they beheld offices of great importance to the 
welfare of their country, set to sale by strangers, un- 
concerned for its honour or^ts happiness. Xnmenes^ 
disinterested in his whole administration^ and a stran- 
ger, from his native grandeur of mind, the passion of 
avaHce^ inveighed with the utmost boldness against the 
venality of the Flemings. He represented to the king, 
in strong terms, the murmurs and indignation which 
their behaviour excited among a free and high-spirited 
people, and besought him to set out without loss of 
time for Spain, that by his presence^ he might dissi- 

* Miniana, C(»itin. 1. i. c. 2. 
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pate the clouds \lrhich were gathering all over the 
kingdom *. ^ 

Charles was fully sensible that he had delayed too 
long to take possesion of his dominions in Spain. Power- 
ful obstacles^ however, stood in his way, and detained 
him in the Low-Countries. The war which the league 
of Cambray had kindled in Italy, still subsisted; though 
during its course, the armies of all the parties engaged 
in it had changed their destination and their objects. 
France was now in alliance with Venice, which it had 
at first combined to destroy. Maximilian and Ferdi* 
nand had for some years carried on hostilities against 
France, their original ally, to the valour of whose troops 
the confedaracy had been indebted in a great measure 
for its success. Together with his kingdoms, Ferdi- 
nand transmitted this war to his grandson ; and there 
was reason to expect that Maximilian, always fond of 
new interprises, would persuade the young monarch to 
enter into it with ardour. But the Flemings, who had 
long possessed an extensive commerce> which, during 
the league of Cambray, had grown to a great height 
upon\the ruins of the Venetian trade, dreaded a rup- 
ture v«uth France ; and Chievres, sagacious to discern 
the tru\? interest of his country, and not warped on 
this occa'^ion by his love of wealth, warmly declared for 
maintaining peace with the French nation. Francis I. 
destitute of allies, and solicitous to secure his late con« 
quests in Italy by a treaty, listened with joy to the first 
overtures of accommodation. Chievres himself con- 
ducted the negotiation in the name of Charles. Gouffier 
appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. Each of them 
bad presided over the education of the prince whom hje 

• P. Mart. Ep. S7^. 
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represented. They had hoth adopted the same pacific 
system ; and were equally persuaded that the union of 
the two monarchs was the happiest event for themselves, 
as well as for their kingdoms. In such hands the ne- 
gotiation did not languish. A few days after opening 
their conferences at Noyon, they concluded a treaty of 
confederacy and mutual defence between the two mo- 
narchs C^Aug. 13, 151t>]] ; the chief articles in which 
were, that Francis should give in marriage to Charles 
bis eldest daughter, the princess Louise, an infant of a 
year old, and as her dowry, should make over to him 
all his claims and pretensions upon the kingdom of Na- 
ples ; that, in consideration of Charles's being already 
in possession of Naples, he should, until the accom- 
plishment of the marriage, pay an hundred thousand 
crowns a year to the French king ; and the half of that 
sum annually, as long as the princess had no children ; 
that when Charles shall arrive in Spain, the heirs of 
the king of Navarre may represent to him their right 
to that kingdom ; and if, after examining their claim, 
he does not give them satisfaction, Francis shall be at 
liberty to assist them with all his forces ♦. This alli- 
ance not only united Charies and Francis, but obliged 
Maximilian, who was unable alone to cope with the 
French and Venetians, to enter into a treaty U^ith those 
powers, which put a final period to the bloody and te- 
dious war that the league of Cam bray had occasioned. 
Europe enjoyed a few years of universal tranquillity, 
and was indebted for that blessing to two princes, whose 
rivalsbip and ambition kept it in perpetual discord and 
agitation during the remainder of their reigns. 

* Leonard Kecueil des Traites, torn. ii. 69. 
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By the treaty of Noyon, Charles (secored a safe pas- 
sage into Spain. It was not^ however^ the interest of 
his Flemish ministers, that he should visit that kin^ 
dom soon. While he resided in Flanders, the reve- 
nues of the Spanish crown were spent there, and they 
engrossed, without any competitors, all the effects of 
their monarch's generosity ; their country became the 
seat of government, and all favours were dispensed by 
them. Of all these advantages they run th risque of 
seeing themselves deprived, from the moment that 
their sovereign entered Spain. The Spaniards would 
-naturally assume the direction of their own affairs ; the 
Low-Countries would be considered only as a province 
of that mighty monarchy ; and they who now distributed 
the favours of the prince to others, must then be con- 
tent to receive them from the hands of strangers. But 
what Chievres chiefly wished to avoid was, an inter- 
view between the king and Ximenes. On the one hand 
the wisdom, the integrity, and the magnanimity of that 
prelate, gave him a wonderful ascendant over the minds 
of men ; and it was extremely probable, that these great 
qualities, added to the reverence due to his age and of- 
fice, would command the respect of a young prince, who 
capable of noble and generous sentiments himself, would 
in proportion to his admiration of the cardinal's vir- 
tues, lessen his deference towards persons of another 
character. Or, on the othei" hand, if Charles should 
allow his Flemish favourites to retain all the influence 
over his councils which they at present possessed, it 
was easy to foresee that the cardinal would remonstrate 
loudly against such an indignity to the Spanish nation, 
and vindicate the rights of his country with the same 
intrepidity and success, with which he had asserted the 
prerogatives of the crown. For these reasons, all his 
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Flemish counsellors combined to retard his departure ; 
and Charles^ unsuspicious^ from want of experience^ and 
foiid of his native country^ suffered himself to be unne- 
cessarily detained in the Netherlands a whole year after 
signing the treaty of Nojron. , 

1517.]] The repeated entreaties of Ximenes^ the ad- 
vice of his grandfather Maximilian^ and the impatient 
murmurs of his Spanish subjects^ prevailed on him at last 
to embark. He was attended not only by Chievres, his 
prime minister, but by a numerous and splendid train of 
the Flemish nobles, fond of beholding the grandeur, or 
of sharing in the bounty of their prince. After a dan- 
gerous voyage, he landed at Villa Viciosa, in the pro- 
vince of Asturias [[Sept. 13*2$ and was received with 
such loud acclamations of joy, as a new monarch, whose 
arrival was so ardently desired, had reason to expect. 
The Spanish nobility resorted to their sovereign from 
all parts of the kingdom, and displayed a magnificence 
which the Flemings were unable to emulate *. 

Ximenes, who considered the presence of the king as 
the greatest blessing to his dominions, was advancing 
towards the coast, as fast as the infirm slate of his 
health would permit, in order to receive him. During 
his regency, and notwithstanding his extreme old age, 
he had abated, in no degree, the rigour or frequency of 
his mortifications ; and to these he added such laborious 
assiduity in business, as would have worn out the most 
youthful and vigorous constitution. Every day he em- 
ployed several hours in devotion ; he celebrated mass in 
person ; he even allotted some space for study. Not- 
withstanding these occupations, he regularly attended 
the council ; he received and read all papers presented to 

*F. Mart. £p. 599.601. 
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him ; he dictated letters and instructions ; and took un- 
der his inspection all business, civil, ecclesiastical, or 
military. Every moment of his time was filled up with 
so ne serious employment. The only amusement in 
which he indulged himself, by way of relaxation after 
business, was to canvass, with a few friars^ and other 
divines, some intricate article in scholastic theology. 
Wasted by such a course of life, the infirmities of age 
daily grew upon him. On his journey, a violent disor- 
der seized him at Bos Equillos, attended with uncomiuon 
symptoms, which his followers considered as the effect 
of poison *, but could not agree whether the crime ought 
to be imputed to the hatred of the Spanish nobles, or to 
the malice of the Flemish coHrtiers. This accident ob- 
liging him to stop short, he wrote to Charles, and with 
his usual boldness advised him, to dismiss all the stran- 
gers in his train, whose numbers and credit gave offence 
already to the Spaniards, and would ere long alienate 
the affections of the whole people. At the same time he 
earnestly desired to have an interview with the king^ 
that he might inform him of the state of the nation, and 
the temper of his subjects. To prevent this, not only 
the Flemings, but the Spanish grandees, employed all 
their address, and industriously kept Charles at a dis- 
tance from Aranda, the place to which the cardinal had 
removed. Through their suggestions, every measure 
that he recommended was rejected ; the utmost care 
was taken to make him feel, and to point out to the 
whole nation, that his power was on the decline ; even 
in things purely trivial, such a choice was always made, 
as was deemed most disagreeable to him. Ximenes did 
not bear this treatment with his usual fortitude of spirit* 

* JVIiniani, Contin* lib. i. c 3. 
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Conscious of his own integrity and merit, he expected a 
more grateful return from a prince^ to whom he delivered 
a kingdom more flourishing than it had been in any for-^ 
mer age^ together with authority more extensive and 
better established than the most illustrious of his anoes** 
««-tors had ever possessed. He could not^ therefore^ on 
many occasions^ refrain from giving vent to his indig« 
nation and complaints. He lamented the fate of his 
country^ and foretold the calamities which it would suffer 
from the insolence^ the rapaciousness^ and ignorance of 
strangers. While his mind was agitated by these pas- 
sions, he received a letter from the king, in which^ after 
a few cold and formal expressions of regard, he was al- 
lowed to retire to his diocese ; that after a life of such 
continued labour, he might end his days in tranquillity. 
This message proved fatal to Ximenes. His haughty 
mind, it is probable, could not survive disgrace ; per- 
haps his generous heart could not bear the prospect of 
the misfortunes ready to fall on his country. Whichso- 
ever of these opinions we embrace, certain it is that he 
expired a few hours after reading the letter * [|Nov. 8.]] 
The variety, the grandeur, and the success of his schemes, 
during a regency of only twenty months, leave it doubtful 
whether his sagacity in council, his prudence in conduct, 
or his boldness in execution, deserve the greatest praise. 
His reputation is still high in Spain, not only for wis- 
dom, but for sanctity ; and he is the only prime minister 
mentioned in history, whom his contemporaries reve- 
renced as a saint t, and to whom the people under hi3 
government ascribed the power of working miracles. 

* MarsoUier, Vie de Ximenes, p. 447. Gomerius, lib. viL 
p. 20G, &C. Baudier, Hist« de Ximen. p. 208, 

+ Plechier, Vie de Ximen* ii. p. 746. 
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1518]] Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles made 
his public entry with great pomp intoValladolid, whither 
he had summoned the Cortes of Castile. Thouijh he as- 
sumed on all occasions the name of king, that title had 
never been acknowledged in the Cortes. The Spaniards 
considering Joanna as possessed of the sole right to 
the crown, and no example of a son's having enjoyed 
the title of king during the life of his parents occurring 
in their history, the Cortes discovered all that scrupulous 
respect for ancient forms, and that aversion to innova- 
tion, which are conspicuous in popular assemblies. The 
presence, however, of their prince, the address, the ar- 
tifices, and the threats of his ministers, prevailed on 
them at last to proclaim him king, in conjunction with 
his mother, whose name they appointed to be placed be- 
fore that of her son, in all public acts. But when they 
made this concession, they declared, that if, at any future 
period, Joanna should recover the exercise of reason^ 
the whole royal authority should return into her hands. 
At the same time, they voted a free gift of six hundred 
thousand ducats, to be paid in three years, a sum more 
considerable than had ever been granted to any former 
monarch *. 

Notwithstanding this obsequiousness of the Cortes to 
the will of the king, the most violent symptoms of 
dissatisfaction with his government began to break out 
m the kingdom. Chievres had acquired over the mind 
of the young monarch the ascendant, not only of a tutor, 
but of a parent. Charles seemed to have no sentiments 
but those which his minister inspired, and scarcely ut- 
tered a word but what he put into his mouth. He was 

* Miniana, Contin. lib: i. c 3. F. Mart £p. 608. Sandovw 
p. 1«. ^ 
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constantly surrounded by Flemings; no person got access 
to him without their permission ; nor was any admitted 
to audience but in their presence. As he spoke the 
Spanish language very imperfectly, his answers were 
always extremely short, and often delivered with hesi- 
tation. From all these circumstances, many of the 
Spaniards were led to believe, that he was a prince of a 
slow and narrow genius. Some pretended to discover a 
strong resemblance between him and his mother, and 
began to whisper that his capacity for government would 
never be far superior to hers; and though they who had 
the best opportunity of judging concerning his character, 
maintained, that notwithstanding such unpromising 
appearances, he possessed a large fund of knowledge, as 
well as of sagacity * ; yet all agreed in condemning his 
partiality towards the Flemings, and his attachment to 
his favourites, as unreasonable and immoderate. Un« 
fortunately for Charles, these favourites were unworthy 
of his confidence. • To amass wealth seems to have been 
their only aim ^ and as they had reason to fear, that 
either their master's good sense, or the indignation of 
the Spaniards, might soon abridge their power, they 
hastened to improve the present opportunity, and their 
avarice was the more rapacious, because they expected 
their authority to be of no long duration. AH honours, 
offices, and benefices, were either engrossed by the 
Flemings, or publicly sold by them. Chievres, his wife, 
and Sauvflge, whom Charles, on the death of Ximenes, 
had imprudently raised to be chancellor of Castile, vied 
with each other in all the refinements of extortion and 
venality. Not only the Spanish historians, who from re- 
sentiment, may be suspected of exaggeration, but Peter 

• Sandoval, p. 31. P. Mart. Ep. €$$• 
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Martyr Angleria, an Italian^ who resided at that time 
in the court of Spain, and who was under no temptation 
to deceive the persons to whom his letters are addressed, 
give a description which is almost incredible, of the in- 
satiable and shameless covetousness of the Flemings. 
According to Angleria's calculation^ which he asserts to 
be extremely moderate, they remitted into the Low- 
Countries, in the space of ten months, no less a sum than 
a million and one hundred thousand ducats. The no- 
mination of William de Croy, Chievres* nephew, a young 
man not of canonical age, to the archbishopric of Toledo, 
exasperated the Spaniards more than all these exactions. 
They considered the elevation of a stranger to the head 
of their church, and to the richest benefice in the kingdom 
not only as injury, but as an insult to the whole nation ; 
both clergy and laity, the former from interest, the latter 
from indignation, joined in exclaiming against it *. 

Charles leaving Castile thus disgusted with his ad- 
ministration, set out for Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, 
that he might be present in the Cortes of that kingdom. 
On his way thither, he took leave of his brother Ferdi- 
nand, whom he sent into CJermnny on the pretence of 
visiting their grandfather, Maximilian, in his old age. 
To this prudent precaution, Charles owed the preser- 
vation of his Spanish dominions. During the violent 
commotions which arose there soon after this period, the 
Spaniards would infallibly have offered the crown to a 
prince, who was the darling of the whole nation; nor did 
Ferdinand want ambition, or counsellors, that might 
have promped them to accept of the offer t. 

• SandovaU 28—31. P. Mart Kp. 608. 611. 613, 614. 622, 
6?3. 639. Miniana, Contin. lib. i. c. 3. p. 8. 

-f. P. Mart. Ep. 619. Ferrera*, viii. 4-60. 
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Tbe Aragonese had not hitherto ackiiawledged Charles 
as king, nor woald they allow the Cortes to he assembled 
in his name, hat in that of the Justiza,, to whom during 
an interregnum, this privilege belonged *• Tbe opposi- 
tion Charles had to strug^ with in the Cortes of Aragon, 
was mone violent and obstinate than that which he had 
overcome in Castile ; after long delays, however, and 
with much difiicnilyy he persuaded the members to confer 
on him the title of king, in conjunction with his mother. 
At the same time he bound himself by that solemn oatb» 
\yiiich the Aragonese exacted of their kings, never to 
violate any of their rights or Hberties. When a donative 
T«as demanded, tbe members were still more intractable; 
many months elapsed before they would agree to grant 
Charles two hundred thousand ducats, and that sum they 
appropriated so strictly for paying debts of the crown, 
%yhiich bad long been forgotten, that a very small part of 
it eanie into the king's hands. What had happened in 
Castile taught them caution, and determined tbem rather 
t0 satisfy thie claims of their fellow-citizens, how obsolete 
soever, than to furnish stiangers the means of enriching 
themselves with the spoils of their country t. 
^ During these proceedings of the Coites, ambassadors 
arrived at Sasagossa from Francb L and^the young king 
of Navarre^ demanding the restitution c^thal: kingdom in 
1^m9 of the treaty of Noyon. But neither Charles, nor 
tlie Castilian nobles whom he co&sulted on this occasion, 
discovered any inclination to part with this acquisition; 
A conference held soon after at Montpelier, in. order to 
bring this majtter to an amicable issue, was. ahogethcv 
fruitless ; white the French urged the injostice of the 

• P. Mart. Ep. 605. f ^* Mart. Ep. 615—634. 
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usurpation^ the Spaniards were attentive only to its 
importance *• 

1519]] From Aragon Charles proceeded to Catalonia, 
where he wasted as much time^ encountered more difE-' 
culties^ and gained less money. The Flemings were 
now become so odious in every province of Spain by 
their exactions^ that the desire of mortifying them, and 
of disappointing their avarice^ augmented the jealousy 
with which a free people usually conduct their deliber- 
ations. 

The Castiliansr who had felt most sensibly the weight 
and rigour of the oppressive schemes carried on by the 
Flemings, resolved no longer to submit with a tameness 
&tal to themselves, and which rendered them the objects 
of scorn to their fellow subjects in the other kingdoms, 
of which the Spanish monarchy was composed. Segovia, 
Toledo, Seville, and several other cities of the first rank, 
entered into a confederacy for the defence of their rights 
and privileges; and notwithstanding the silence of the 
nobihty, who, on this occasion, discovered neither the 
public spirit, nor the resolution, which became their 
order, the confederates laid before the king a full view 
of the state of the kingdom, and of the maladministra- 
tion of his favourites. Tiie preferment of strangers, the 
exportation of the current coin, the increase of taxes, 
were the grievances of which they chiefly complained ; 
and of these they demanded redress with that boldness 
which is natural to a free people. These remonstrances, 
presented at first at Saragossa, and renewed afterwards 
at Barcelona, Charles treated with great n^lect. The 
confederacy, however, of these cities, at this juncture, 
was the beginnii^ of that famous union among the com- 

• P. Martyr, Ep. 606, 633. 640. 
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mons of Castile^ which not long after threw the king* 
dom into such violent convulsions as shook the throne^ 
and almost overturned the constitution *. 

Soon after Charles's arrival at Barcelona, he received 
the account of an event which interested him much 
more than the murmurs of the Castilians, or the scru« 
pies of the Cortes of Catalonia. This was the death of 
the emperor Maximilian |^Jan. 12][] ; an occurrence of 
small importance in itself^ for he was a prince consp^ 
cuous neither for his virtues^ nor his power^ nor his M^ 
iittes ; but rendered by its consequences more memora- 
ble than any that had happened during several ages. 
It broke that profound and uin'versal peace which then 
reigned in the Christian world ; it excited a rivalship 
between two princes^ which threw all Europe into agi* 
tation^ and kindled wars more general, and of longer 
duration^ than had hitherto been known in modem 
times. 

The revolutions occasioned by the expedition of tbe 
French king» Charles VIII. into^Italy^ had inspired the 
European princes with new ideas concerning the im- 
portance of the Imperial dignity. The claims of the 
empire upon some of the Italian states were numerous ; 
Its jurisdiction over others was extensive; and thou^ 
the f<»'mer had be^n aj^naost abandoned, and the latter 
seldom exercised, undier princes of slender abilities and 
of little influence, it was obvious, that in the hands of 
an emperor possessed of power or of genius/ they might 
be employed as engines for atretching his dominion over 
the greater part of that country. Even Maximilian^ 
feeble and unsteady as his conduct always was, had a« 
vailed himself of the infinite pretensions of the empire, 

* P. Martyr, £p. 630. Ferreras, viii. 4>64. 
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and had reaped adfantage from every war dnd every 
oegotiatkm in Italy during his reign. These considera^ 
tion::{» added to the dignity of the station, confedsedly 
the first among Christian princes, and to the rights in- 
herent in the office, which, if exerted with vigour, were 
far from being, inconsiderable, rendered the Imperial 
crown more than ever an object of ambition; 

Not long before his death, Maxirhiiian had discov^ 
ered great solicitude to preserve this dignity iii the 
Austrian family, and to procure the king of Spain to be 
<^osen his successor. But he himself having nevet 
been crowned by the pope, a ceremony deemed essen* 
tial in that age, was considered only as emperor tlecL 
Though historians have not attended to that distino 
tion, neither the Italian nor German chancery bestowed 
Bny other title upon him than that of king of tlie Ro* 
cnatiif^ and no exiMlpllf'tQccurring in history of any per* 
son's beir)g chosen a successor to a king of the Romans^ 
the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, and un- 
willing to confer upon^harles an office for which their 
constitution knew no name, c^tinately refused to gratify 
Maximilian in that point*. 

By his death, this difficulty was at once removed^ 
aisd Charles openly aspired to that dignity which his 
grand£Athcr had attempted, without suooess, to secure 
for him. At the same time, Francis I. a powerful rival, 
entered the lists against him ; and the attention of all 
Europe was fixed upon this competition, no less ilius- 
trioas from the high rank of the candidates, than from 
the importance of the prize for which they contended. 

• GuiccSardini, lib. xiii. p. IS. Hist. Gener. d'Ailemagne, par 
P. Barre, torn. viii. part i. p. 1087. P. Heuter. Her. Aurtr. 
lib. viL c. 17. 17ft. lib. viii. e. 2. p. Ibi 
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Each of them urged his pretensions with sanguine ex-^ 
pectationsy and with no unpromising prospect of success! 
Charles considered the Imperial crown as belonging to 
him of rights from its long continuance in the Austrian 
^ine; he knew that none of the German princes pos- 
sessed power or influence enough to appear as his anta- 
gonist ; he flattered himself, that no consideration would 
induce the natives of Germany to exalt any foreign 
prince to a dignity, which during so many ages had 
been deemed peculiar to their own nation ; and least of 
all, that they would confer this honour upon Francis I. 
the sovereign of a people whose genius, and laws, and 
manners, differed so widely from those of the Germans, 
that it was hardly possible to establish any cordial unipn 
between them ; he trusted not a little to the effect of 
Maximilian's negotiations, which, though they did not 
attain their end, had prepared the minds of the Germans 
for his elevation to the Imperial throne ; but what he 
relied on as a chief recommendation, was the fortunate 
situation of his hereditary dominions in Germany, which 
served as a natural barrier to the empire against the en- 
croachments of the Turkish power. The conquests, 
the abilities, and the ambition of Sultan Selim II. had 
spread over Europe, at that time, a general and well- 
founded alarm. By his victories over the Mamalukes, 
and the extirpation of that gallant body of men, he had 
jiot only added Egypt and Syria to his empire, but had 
secured to it such a degree of internal tranquillity, that 
he was ready to turn against Christendom the whole 
force of his arms, which nothing hitherto had been able 
to resist. The most eflectual expedient for stopping the 
prot^ress of tbis torrent, seemed to be the election of an 
emperor, possessed of extensive territories in that coun- 
try, where its fiist impression would be felt, and who, 

k3 
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besides* eould eombat this fbrmidable enemy 'vrith all the 
forces of ft powerful monflrcby^ aod with all the wealth fur* 
xushed by the mines of the new world, or the commeroe of 
the Low-Cpuntries. These were tlie arguments by wliick 
Charles publi(;ly supported his claim ; and to men of 
iDl^egrity and reflecdon, diey iqspeared to be not only 
piftusible but convincing* He did not, however, trust 
the success of his cause to these alone. Great sums of 
money were remitted from Spain ; all the refinementf 
and artifice of ne^tiation were employed ; and a con^ 
joderable body of tnoops, kept on foot, at that time, by 
the states of the circle of Suabia, were secretly taken 
into his pay* The venal were gained by presents ; the 
elections of the more scrupulous were answered or 
eluded s sqnie feeble princes were threatened and 
overawed *. 

On the other hand, Francis supported his claim with 
equal eagerness, and no less confidence of its being well 
founded. His emissaries contended that it was now 
high time to convince the princes of the house of Au8« 
tria that the Imperial crown was elective, and not he* 
reditary ; that other persons might aspire to an honour 
which their arrogance had accustomed them to regard 
es the property of their family ; th^t it required a so- 
vereign of mature judgment, and of approved abilities^ 
to hold the reins of government in a country where such 
unknown opinions concerning religion had been puh- 
iisbed, as had thrown the minds of men into an uncom*- 
mon agitntion, which threatened the most violent effects ; 
that a young prince, without experience, and who had 
hitherto given no specimens of his genius for command, 

• Giyccllb. 13. 159. Sleidan, Hist, of the iteformat. 1^ 
Struvii Corp. Hist. Crerman. ii. 971. Not. 20. 
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was no iSt lOAtch for Seliui, a moDajvh grown old in the 
art of war, and in the course of victory ; whereas m king^ 
who in his eaHy youth had triumphed over the valour 
and discipline oi the Swiss^ tiU then reckoned invinci* 
hle^ would he an antagonist not unworthy the conqueror 
o^ the East ; that the fire and impetuosity of the French 
cavalry^ added to the discipline and stability of the Oer*- 
man infantry^ would form an army so irresistible, that^ 
instead of waiting the approach of the Ottoman forces, 
it might carry hostilities into the heart of their donn«< 
joions ; that the election of Charles would be inconsistent 
with a fundamental constitution, by which the person 
who holds the crown of Naples is excluded from aspiring 
to the Imperial dignity ; that his elevation to that honour 
would soon kindle a war in Italy^ on account of his pre* 
tensions to the dutchy of Milan^ the effects of which 
could not fail of reaching the empire, and might prove 
fatal to it *. But while the French ambassadors en^- 
larged upon these and other topics of the same kind, in 
all the courts of Germany, Francis, sensible of the 
prejudices entertained against him as a foreigner, un^ 
acquainted with the German langus^e or manners, en*- 
deavoui'ed to overconie these, and to gain the favour of 
tlie princes by immense gifts, and by infinite promises. 
As the expeditious method o^ transmitting money, and 
the decent mode of conveying a bribe, by bills of ex- 
change, were then little known, the French ambassadors 
travelled with a train of horses loaded with treasure, an 
equipage not very honourable for that prince by whom 

•Guicclib. Xai60. Sleid. p. 16. Gteor. Sabini de Elect. 
Car. V. Bistoria apud Scardii Script, ^r. German, vol. ii. 
p. 4. 
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they were employed^ aiid infamous for those to whom 
they were sent ♦. ^ 

The other European princes could not r6m<iin indiffe- 
rent spectators of a contest, the decision of which !so 
nearly affected every one of them. Their common in- 
terest ought naturally to have formed a general comht- 
nation, in order to disappoint both competitors, and to 
prevent either of them from obtaining such a pre-emi- 
nence in power and dignity, as might prove dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe. But the ideas with respect 
to a proper distribution and balance of powpr were so 
lately introduced into the system of European policy, 
that they were not hitherto objects of sufficient attention. 
The passions of some princes, the want of foresight in 
others, and the fear of giving offence to the candidates, 
hindered such a Salutary union of the powers of Europe, 
and rendered them either totally negligent of the public 
safety, or kept them from exerting themselves with vi- 
gour in its behalf. 

The Swiss Cantons, though they dreaded the eleva- 
tion of either of the contending monarchs, and though 
they wished to have se^n some prince whose dominions 
were less extensive, and whose power was more mode- 
rate, seated on the Imperial throne^ were prompted, how- 
ever, by their hatred of the French nation, to give an 
open preference to the pretensions of Charles, while they 
used their utmost influence to frustrate those of Fran- 
cis t. 

The Venetians easily discerned, that it was the in- 
terest of their republic to have both the rivals set aside ; 

•• Memoires de Marech. de Fleuranges, p. f 96. 
f Sabinus, p. 6. 
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but their jealoul^y of th« hoose of Austri«« whose ambi- 
tion and neighbourhood bad been fatal to their grandeur^ 
would not permit them to act up to their own ideas, and 
led th^m hastily tx> gire the sanction of their approba- 
tion to the cldm of the French king. 

It was equaHy the interest and more in the pow^ of 
Henry VIII. of England, to prevent either Francis or 
Charles from actjuiring a dignity which would raise them 
so far above oth^r moharchs. But though Henry ohem 
bottsted that he held the balance of Europe in his hand, 
he bad ndther the steady attention, the acmrate dis- 
Ipemment, nor the dispassionate temper which that deif- 
cbte function required. On this occasion it mortified his 
vnnity so much, to think that h^ had not entered early 
into that noble competition which reflected such honour 
upon the two antagonists^' that he took a resolution of 
sending an ambassador into Gerrbaity, and of declaring 
himself a candidate for the Imperial throne. The am* 
bassador, though loaded with caresses by the German 
pririces and the pope's nuncio, informed his master, that 
he eould hope for no success in a claim which he had 
been so late in preferring. Henry, imputing hi« disap- 
pointment to that circumstance alone, and soothed with 
this ostentatious display of his own importance, seems 
to have taken no farther part in the matter, either by 
contributing to thwart both his rivals, or to promote one 
of them*. 

Leo X. a pontiff no less renowned for his political 
abilities, than for his love of the arts, was the only 
prince of the age who observed the motions of the two 
eontending monarchs with a prudent attention, or who 

• Memoim de Fleurangea, 314, Herbert, Hi«t. <rf Henry 
VIII. 
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discovered a proper solicitude for the public safety. The 
Imperial and papal jurisdiction interfered in so many 
instances, the complaints of usurpation were so numeroics 
on both sides^ and the territories of the church owed 
their security so little to their own force, and so much 
to the weakness of the powers around them, that nothing 
was so formidable to the court of Rome as an emperor 
with extensive dominions, or of enterprising genius* 
Leo trembled at the prospect of beholding the Imperial 
crown placed on the head of the king of Spain and of 
Naples^ and the master of the new world ; nor was his 
less afraid of seeing a king of France, who was duke of 
Milan and lord of Genoa, exalted to that dignity. He 
foretold that the election of either of them would be fatal 
to the independence of the holy see, to the peace of Italy, 
' and perhaps to the Hberties of Europe. But to oppose 
them with any prospect of success, required address and 
caution in proportion to the greatness of their power, 
and their opportunities of taking revenge. Leo was de- 
fective in neither. He secretly exhorted the German 
princes to place one of their own number on the Imperial 
throne, which many of them were capable of filling with 
hc»iour. He put them in mind of the constitution by 
which the kings of Naples were for ever excluded from 
that dignity *. He warmly exhorted the French king 
to persist in his claim, not from any desire that he should 
gun his end, but as he foresaw that the Germans would 
be more disposed to favour the king of Spain, he hoped 
that Francis himself, when he discovered his own chance 
of success to be desperate, would be stimulated by re- 
sentment and the spirit of rivalshipy to concur with all 

* Goldasti Constltutiones Imperialea. Franoof* 1673. vol.L 
439. 
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his interest in rmsing some third person to the head of 
the empire ; or^ on the other band^ if Francis should 
make an unexpected progress, he did not doubt but that 
Charlei) would be induced by similiar motives to act the 
same part; and thus, by a prudent attention, the mutual 
jealousy of the two rivals might be so dexterously man- 
aged, as to disappoint both. But this scheme, the only 
one which a prince in Leo's situation could adopt, 
though concerted with great wisdom, was executed with 
little discretion. The French ambassadors in Germany 
fed their master with vain hopes ; the pope's nuncio, 
being gained by them, altogether forgot the instructions 
which he had received ; and Francis persevered so long 
and with such obstinacy in urging his own pretensions, 
as rendered all Leo's measures abortive *. 

Such were the hopes of the candidates, and the views 
of the different princes, when the diet was opened ac- 
cording to form at Frankfort \\J\ine 1 7]]. The right 
of choosing an emperor had long been vested in seven 
great princes, distinguished by the name of electors, the 
origin of whose office, as well as the nature and extent 
of their powers, have already been explained. These 
were, at that time, Albert of Brandenburgh, archbishop 
of Mentz; Herman count de Wied, archbishop of 
Cologne ; Richard de GreifFenklau, archbishop of Triersi; 
Lewis, king of Bohemia ; Lewis, count palatine of the 
Rhine; Frederic, duke of Saxony ; and Joachim I. mair-i 
quia of Brandenburgh. Notwithstanding the artful 
arguments produced by the ambassadors of the two 
kings in &voiur of their respective masters, and in spite 
of all their solicitations, intrigues, and presents, the 
electors did not forget that mavim on which the liberty 

• Guicciar. lib. 13.161. 
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of tlM German constitution was thought to ba founded. 
Among the members of the Germanic bodj, whi<{h is a 
great republic composed of states almost independent, 
the first principle of patriotism is to depress and limit 
the power of the emperor ; and of this idea> so naturad 
under such a form of government^ a German politiciaa 
seldom loses sight. No prince of eonsideraUe power» 
or extensive dominions, had for same ages been raised 
to the Imperial throne. To this prudent precaution 
many of the great families in Germany owed the splen* 
dour and independence which they had acquired during 
that period. To elect either of the contending monarchy, 
would have been a gross violation of that salutary 
maxim ; would have given to the empire a master in- 
stead of an head ; and would have reduced themaehrea 
from the rank of being ahnost his equals, to the condi- 
tion of his subjects. * 

Full of these ideas, all the electors tumad their eyms 
towards Frederic, duke of Saxony, a prince of such 
eminent virtue and abilities, as to be distinguished by 
the name of the Sage, and with one voice they ofered 
him the Imperial crown. He was not dizzied with that 
object, which monarchs, so &r superior to him in powier, 
courted with such eagerness ; and after deliberating 
^^n the matter a short time, he rejected it with a 
magnanimity and disinterestedness no less singula^ than 
admirable. " Nothing," he observed, ^' could be more 
impolitic, than an obstinate adherence to a maxim wluch« 
though sound and just in many cases, was not appHcable 
to aH. In tijnes of tranquillity (said he) we wish fur 
an emperor who has not power to iAvade our liberties ; 
limes of danger demand one who is able to secuxe one 
safety. The Turkish armies, led by a gallant and 
victorious monarch, are now assembling. They are 
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ready to pour in iif)on Germany with a. violence un« 
knovm.in former ages. New xpnjunctures call for new 
expedioits. The Imperial sceptre must be committed 
to some hand more powerfjiil than mine, or that of 9J>y 
other German prince. We possess neither dominions* 
nor revenues, nor authority^ which en4ble us to en- 
counter such a formidable enemy. Recourse must be 
had, in this exigency, to one of the rival monarchs* 
Each of them can bring into the field forces sufficient 
for our defence. But as the king of Spain is of German 
extraction ; as he is a member and prince of the empire 
by the territories which descend to him from his grand- 
father; as his dominions stretch along that frontier 
which lies most exposed to the enemy ; bis claim is 
preferable, in my opinion, to that of a stranger to our 
langua^, to our blood, and to our country; and there- 
fore I give my vote to confer* ori him the Imperial 
crown/* 

This opinion, dictated by such uncommon generosity^ 
and supported by arguments so plausible, made a deep 
impression on the electors. The king of Spain's am- 
bassadors, sensible of the important service which Fer- 
d^c had done their master, sent him a considerable 
sum of money, as the first token of that prince's grati- 
tude. But he who had greatness of mind to refuse a 
crown, disdained to receive a bribe ; and, upon their 
entreating that at least he would permit them to dis- 
tribute part of that sum among his attendants, he 
replied. That he could not prevent them from accepting 
what should be offered, but whoever took a single. florin 
should be dismissed next morning from his service *. 

* P. Daniel, an historian of connderable name, seemsto call 
in question the truth of this account of Fredericks behaviour 
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No prince in Germany could now aspire to a dignity^ 
which Frederic had declined^ for reasons applicable to 
them all. It remained to make a choice between the 
two great competitors. But besides the prejudice in 
Charles's favour arising from his births as well as the 
situation of his German dominions, he owed not a little 
to the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, and the zeal of 
Erard de la Mark, bishop of Leige, two of his ambas- 
sadors^ who had conducted their negotiations with more 
prudence and address than those entrusted by the French 
king. The former, who had long been the minister 
and favourite of Maximilian, was well acquainted with 
the art of managing the Germans ; and the latter, hav- 
ing been disappointed of a cardinal's hat by Francis, 
employed all the malicidus ingenuity with which the 
desire of revenge inspires an ambitious mind, in thwart- 
ing the measures of that monarch. The Spanish party 
among the electors daily gained ground ; and even the 
pope's nuncio, being convinced that it was vain to make 
any farther opposition, endeavoured to acquire some 
merit witb the future emperor, by offering voluntarily, 

in refusing the Imperial crown, because it is not mentioned by 
Georgius l^abinus in his History of the Election and Coronation 
of Charles "V. torn. iii. p. 63. But no great stress ought to be 
laid on an omission in a superficial author, whose treatise, 
though dignified with the name of History, contains only such 
an account of the ceremonial of Charles's election, as is usually 
published in Germany on like occasions. Scard. Rer. Germ. 
Script, v.'ii. p. 1. The testimony of Erasmus, lib. 13. epist. 
4. and that of Sleidan, p 18. are express. Seckendorf, in his 
Commentarius Hisioricus et Apologeticus de Lutheranismo, 
p. 131. has examined this fiict with Ma usual industry, and has 
established its truth by the most undoubted evidence. To 
these testimonies which he has collected, I may add the de- 
cisive one of cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate at Frankfort, 
in his letter, July 5th, 1519. Epistres au Princes, &c re- 
cudlles par Buecelli, traduicts par Bekorest. Far. 1572. p. €0. 
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in the name of his master^ a dispensation to hold the 
Imperial crewn in conjunction with that of Naples \ 

On the twenty-eighth day of June» five months and 
ten days after the death of Maximilian^ this important 
contest^ which had held all Europe in suspense^ was 
decided. Six of the electors had already declared for 
the king of Spain ; and the archbishop of Triers^ the 
only firm adherent to the French interest^ having at last 
joined his brethren^ Charles was, by the unanimous* 
voice of the electoral college^ raised to the Imperial 
throne t. 

But though the electors consented, from various 
motives, to promote Charles to that high station, they 
discovered, at the same time, great jealousy of his ex- 
traordinary power, and endeavoured, with the utmost 
solicitude, to provide against his encroaching on the 
privileges of the Germanic body. It had long been the 
custom to demand of every new emperor a confirmation 
of these privileges, and to require a promise that he 
would never violate them in any instance. While 
princes, who were formidable neither from extent of 
territory, nor of genius, possessed the Imperial throne, 
a general and verbal engagement to this purpose was 
deemed sufficient security. But under an emperor so 
powerful as Charles, other precautions seemed necessary. 
A Capitulation or claim of right was formed, in which 
the privileges and immunities of the electors, of the 
princes of the empire, of the cities, and of every other 
member of the Germanic body, are enumerated. This 

•Preheri Rer. German. Scriptores, vol. iii. 172. cur. Struvii 
Argent. 1717. Gianone Hist, of Naples, f. 498. 

f Jac. Aug. Thuau. Hist, sui Temporis, edit. Bulkely, lib. 
i. c. 9. 
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capitulation was immediately signed by Charles's am- 
bassadors in the name of their master, and he himself, 
at his coronation, confirmed it in the most solemn man- 
ner. Since that period, the electors have continued to 
prescribe the same conditions to all his successors ; and 
the capitulation, or mutual contract between the emperor 
and his subjects, is considered in Germany as a strong 
barrier against the progress of the Imperial power, and 
as the great charter of their liberties, to which they often 
appeal *. 

The important intelligence of this election was con- 
veyed in nine days from Frankfort to Barcelona, where 
Charles was still detained by the obstinacy of the Cata«* 
Ionian Cortes, which had not hitherto brought to an issue 
any of the affairs whifh came before it. He received 
^he account with the joy natural to a young and aspiring 
mind, on an accession of power and dignity which raised 
him so far above the other princes of Europe. Then it 
was that those vast prospects, which allured him during 
his whole administration > began to open, and from this 
sera we may date the form ition, and are able to trace 
the gradual progress, of a graa J syste n of enterprising 
ambition, which renders the history of his reign sa 
worthy of attention. 

A trivial circumstance first discovered the effects of 
this great elevation upon the mind of Charles. In all 
the public writs which he now issued as king of Spain> 
he assumed the title of Majesty , and required it from his 
subjects as a mark of their respect. Before that time, 
all the monarchs of Europe were satisfied with the ap- 

• Pfeffel Ahri^ de THist. de Droit Publique d*Allemagne, 
A90 Limnei Capitulat. Impers. Epistres des Frincea par 
HusoeUi, p. 60. 
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pellation ot Highness or Grace; but the vanity of other 
courts soon led them to imitate the example of the 
Spanish. The epithet of Majesty is no longer a mark 
of pre-eminence. The most inconsiderable monarchs 
in Europe enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater 
potentates has invented no higher denomination *. 

The Spaniards were far from viei^ing the promotion 
of their king to the Imperial throne with the same sa^ 
tisfaction which he himself felt. To be deprived of the 
presence of their sovereign, and to be subjected to the 
government of a viceroy and his council, a species of 
administration often oppressive, and always disagreeable, 
were the immediate and necessary consequences of this 
new dignity. To see the blood of their countrymen shed 
in quarrels wherein the nation had no concern ; to be- 
hold its treasures wasted in supporting the splendour of 
a foreign title ; to be plunged in the chaos of Italian and 
German politics, were effects of this event almost as un-^ 
avoidable; From all these considerations, they con<< 
duded, that nothing could have happened more pernicious 
to the Spanish nation ; and the fortitude and public 
spirit of their ancestors, who, in the Cortes of Castile, 
prohibited Alphonso the Wise from leaving the kingdom, 
in order to receive the Imperial crown, were often men- 
tioned with the highest praise, and pronounced to be 
extremely worthy of imitation at thisj'incture t. 

But Charles, without regarding the sentiments or mur- 
murs of his Spanish subjects, accepted of the Imperial 
dignity, which the count PaJatine, at the head of a 
solemn embassy, offered him in the name of the electors 

• Miniana, Contin. Mar. p. 13. Ferreras, viii. 475. Memoires 
Hist de la Houssaie, torn. i. p. 53, &c. 
f Sandoval, Lp. 32. Miniana, Contin. p. 14. 
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J|[Noveniber^ ; and declared his intention of setting out 
soon for Germany^ in order to take possession of it. 
This was the more necessary, because, according to the 
forms of the German constitution, he could not, before 
the ceremony of a public coronation, exercise any act of 
jurisdiction or authority *. 

Their certain knowledge of this resolution augmented 
80 much the disgust of the Spaniards, that a sullen and 
refractory spirit prevailed among persons of all ranks* 
The pope having granted the king the tenths of all 
ecclesiastical benefices in Castile, to assist hi in in carry* 
ing on war with greater vigoir agiinst the Turks, a 
convocation of the clergy unanimously refused to levy 
that sum, upon pretence that it ought never to be ex- 
acted but at those times when Christendom was actually 
invaded by the Infidels ; and though Leo, in order to 
support his« authority, laid the ksngdan under an inter- 
dict, so little regard was paid to a censure which was 
universally deemed unjust, that Charles himself applied 
to have it taken off. Thus the Spanish clergy, besides 
their nAerit in opposing the usurpations of the pope, and 
disregarding the influence of the crown, gained the ex- 
emption which they had claimed t. 

The commotions which arose in the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, annexed to the crown of Aragon, were more 
fortnidable, and produced more dangerous and lasting 
effects. A seditious monk having, by his sermons, ex- 
cited the citizens of Valencia, the capital city, to take 
arms, and to punish certain criminals in a tumultuary 
manner, the people, pleased with this exercise of power, 
and with such a discovery of their own importance^ n t 

• Sabinus, P. Barre, viii. 1085. 

+ P, Martyr, Ep. 402. Ferreras, viii, 473» 
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only refused to lay down their arms, but formed theni«* 
selves into troops and companies, that they might be 
regularly trained to martial exercises. To obtain some 
security against the oppression of the gran(iees was the 
motive of this association, and proved a powerful bond 
of union ; for as the aristocratical privileges and inde<« 
pendence were more complete in Valencia than in any 
other of the Spanish kingdoms, the nobles, being scarcely 
accountable for their conduct to any superior, treated 
the people not only as vassals, but as slaves. They 
were alarmed, however, at the progress of this unex« 
pected insurrection, as it might encourage the people to 
attempt shaking off the yoke altogether; but as they 
could not repress them without taking arms, it became 
necessary to have recourse to the emperor, and to desire 
his permission to attack them. [^1520]] At the same 
time the people made choice of deputies to represent 
their grievances, and to implore the protection of their 
sovereign. Happily for the latter, they arrived at court 
wiien Charles was exasperated to an high degree against 
the nobility. As he was eager to visit Germany, where 
his presence became every day more necessary, and as 
his Flemish courtiers were still more impatient to return 
into their native country, that they might carry thither 
the spoils which they had amassed in Castile, it was im- 
possible for him to hold the Cortes of Valencia in person. 
He had for that reason empowered the cardinal Adrian 
to represent him in that assembly, and in his name to 
receive their oath of allegiance, to confirm? their privi"* 
leges with the usual solemnities, and to demand of them 
a free gift. But the Valencian nobles, who considered 
this measure as an indignity to their country, which 
was no less entitled, than his other- kingdoms, to the 
honour of their sovereign's p^sence, declared, that by 
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the fundamental laws of the constitution they could 
neither acknowledge as king a person who was absent^ 
nor grant him any subsidy ; and to this declaration 
they adhered with an haughty and inflexible obstinacy. 
Charles^ piqued by their behaviour, decided in favour 
of the people, and rashly authorized them to continue 
in arms. The deputies returned in triumph, and were 
received by their fellow-citizens as the deliverers of 
their country. The insolence of the multitude increasing 
with their success, they expelled all the nobles out of 
the city, committed the government to magistrates of 
their own election, and entered into an association dis- 
tinguished by the name of Germanada or Brotherhood, 
which proved the source not only of the wildest disor- 
ders, but of the most fatal calamities in that kingdom *. 
Meanwhile the kingdom of Castile was agitated with 
no less violence. No sooner was the emperor's intention 
to leave Spain made known, than several cities of the 
first rank resolved to remonstrate against it, and to crave 
redress once more of those grievances which they had 
formerly laid before him. Charles artfully avoided 
admitting their deputies to audience ; and as he saw 
from this circumstance how diflScuIt it would be, at this 
juncture, to restrain the mutinous spirit of the greater 
cities, he summoned the Cortes of Castile to meet at 
Compostella, a town in Galicia. His only reason for 
calling that assembly, was the hope of obtaining another 
donative ; for as his treasury had been exhausted in the 
same proportion that the riches of his ministers increased, 
he could not, without some additional aid, appear in 
Germany with splendour suited to the Imperial dignity. 
To appoint a meeting of the Cortes in so remote a pro- 

• P. Martyr, Ep. 651. Ferreras, viii. 476. 485. 
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Tince^ and to demand a nevir subsidy before the time for 
paying the former was expired, were innovations of a 
most dangerous tendency ; and among a people not 
only jealous of their liberties^ but accustomed to supply 
the wants of their sovereigns witfi a very frugal hand> 
excited an universal alarm. The magistrates of Toledo 
remonstrated against both these measures in a very high 
tone ; the inhabitants of Valladolid^ who expected that 
the Cortes should have been held in that city, were so 
enraged, that they took arms in a tumultuary manner ; 
and if Charles, with his foreign counsellors, had not 
fortunately made their escape during a violent teinpest, 
tfaey would have massacred all the Flemings, and have 
prevented him from continuing his journey towards 
Compostella. 

Every city through which he passed, petitioned a- 
gainst holding a Cortes in Gaiicia, a po nt with regard 
to which Charles wa^Mnflextble. Btit though the utmost 
infltience had been -exerted by the ministers, in order to 
procure a choice of representatives favourable to their 
designs, such was the temper of the nation, that, at tho 
opening of the assembly [[April 1]], there appeared 
among many of the members unusual symptoms of iil- 
humour, which threatened a fierce opposition to all the 
measures of the court. No representatives were sent 
by Toledo ; for the lot, ac<:ording to which, by ancient 
custom^ the election was determined in that city, having 
fallen upon two persons devoted to the Flemish minis- 
ters, their fellow->citizens refused to grant them a com- 
mission in the usual form, and in their stead rodde 
choice of two deputies, whom they empowered to re- 
pair to Compostella, and to protest against the lawfulness 
of the Cortes assembled there. The representatives of 
Salamanca refused to take the usual oath of fidelity. 
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unless Charles consented to change the place of meeting. 
Those of Toro^ Madrid^ Cordova^ and several other 
places, declared the demand of another donative to be 
unprecedented, unconstitutional, and unnecessary. All 
the arts, however, which influence popular assemblies, 
bribes, promises, threats, and even force, were employed 
in order to gain members. The nobles, soothed by the 
respectful assiduity with which Chievres and the other 
Flemings paid court to them, or instigated by a mean 
jealousy of that spirit of independence which they saw 
rising among the commons, openly favoured the preten- 
sions of the court, or at the utmost did not oppose them ; 
and at last, in contempt not only of the sentiments of 
the nation, but of the ancient forms of the constitution^ 
a majority voted to grant the donative for which the 
emperor had applied *. Together with this grant, the 
Cortes laid before Charles a representation of those 
grievances* whereof his people complained, and in their 
name craved redress; but he, having obtained from 
them all that he could expect, paid no attention to this 
Ill-timed petition, which it was no longer dangerous to 
disregard t. 

As nothing now retarded his embarkation, he dis- 
closed his intention with regard to the regency of Castile 
during his absence^ which he had hitherto kept secret, 
and nominated cardinal Adrian to that office. The 
viceroyalty of Aragon he conferred on Don John de 
Lanuza ; that of Valencia on Don Diego de Mendoza 
Cond^ de Milito. The choice of the two latter was uni« 
Tersally acceptable ; but the advancement of Adrian, 
though the only Fleming who had preserved any repu<- 

• P. Martyr, Ep. 663. Sandoval, p. 32, Ac 
t j^andoval, di. 
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tation among the Spaniards^ animated the Castilians 
with new hatred against foreigners ; and even the nobles, 
who had so tamely suffered other inroads upon the con- 
stitution, felt the indignity offered to their own order by 
his promotioti) and remonstrated against it as illegal. 
But Charles's desire of visiting Germany, as well as 
the impatience of his ministers to leave Spain, were 
now ^o much increased, that without attending to the 
murmurs of the Castilians^ or even taking time to pro- 
vide any remedy against an insurrection in Toledo, 
which at that time threatened, and afterwards produced 
most formidable effects, he sailed from Corunna on the 
twenty-second of May ; and by setting out so abruptly 
in quest of a new crown, he endangered a more impor- 
tant one of which he was already in possession *. 

• P. Martyr, Ep. 670. Sandov. 86. 
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JVlANY concurring circumstances not only called 
Charles's thoughts towards the affairs of Germany, but 
rendered his presence in that couatry necessary. The 
electors grew impatient of so long an interregnum ; his 
hereditary dominions were disturbed by intestine com- 
motions ; and the new opinions concerning religion made 
such rapid progress as required the most serious consi- 
deration; But above all, the motions of tlie French 
king drew his attention, and convinced him, that it was 
necessary to take measures for his own defence with no 
less speed than vigour 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists as candi- 
dates for the Imperial dignity, they conducted their ri- 
valship with many professions of regard for each other, 
and with repeated declarations that they would not 
suffer any tincture of entity to mingle itself with this 
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honourable emulation. ''We both court the same 
mistress," said Francis, with his usual vivacity ; " each 
ought to urge his suit with all the address of which he 
is master ; the most fortunate will prevail, and the other 
must rest contented *.'* But ,though two young and 
high-spirited princes, and each of them animated with 
the hope of success, might be capable of forming such a 
generous resolution, it was soon found that they pro- 
mised upon a moderation too refined and disinterested 
for human nature. The preference given to Charles in 
the sight of all Europe mortified Francis extremely, and 
inspired him with all the passions natural to disappointed 
ambition. To this was owing the personal jealousy and 
rivalship which subsisted between the two monarchs 
during their whole reign ; and the rancour of these, 
augmented by a real opposition of interest, which gave 
rise to many un voidable causes of discord, involved them 
in almost perpetual hostilities. Charles had paid no 
regard to the principal article in the treaty of Noyon, 
by refusing oftener than once to do justice to John d'AI- 
bret, the excluded monarch of Navarre, whom Francis 
was bound in honour, and prompted by interest, to re- 
store to his throne. The French king had pretensions 
to the Crown of Naples, of which Ferdinand had de- 
prived his predecessor by a most unjustifiable breach 
of faith. The emperor might reclaim the dutchy of 
Milan as a fief of the empire, which Francis had seized 
and still kept it in possession, without having received 
investiture of it from the emperor. Charles considered 
the dutchy of Burgundy as the patrimonial domain of 
his ancestors, wrested from them by the unjust policy 
of Louis XI; and observed with the ^greatest jealousy 

■Guicclib. 13.p. 139. 
YOL* II. o 
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the strict connections which Francis had formed with 
the duke of Gueldres^ the hereditaxy enemy of his 
family. 

When the sources of discord were so many and various, 
peace could he of no long continuance, even between 
princes the most exempt from ambition or emulation* 
But as the shock between two such mighty antagonists 
could not fail of being extremely violent, they both dis«« 
covered no small solicitude about its consequences, and 
took time not only to collect and to ponder their own 
strength* and to compare it with that of their adversary, 
but to secure the friendship or assistance of the other 
European powers. 

The pope had equal reason to dread the two rivals, 
and saw that he who prevailed, would become absolute 
master. If it had been in his power to engage them in 
hostilities, without rendering Lombardy the theatre of 
war> nothing would have been more agreeable to him, 
than to see them waste each other's strength in endless 
quarrels. But this was impossible. Leo foresaw, that 
on the first rupture between the two monarchs, the 
armies of France and Spain would take the field in the 
Milanese ; and while the scene of their operations was so 
near, and the subject for which they contended so interest* 
ing to him, he could not long remain neuter. He was 
obliged, therefore, to adapt his plan of conduct to his 
political situation. He courted and soothed the emperor 
and king of France with equal industry and address. 
Though warmly solicited by each of them to espouse his 
cause, he assumed all the appearances of entire impartial 
ity, and atteinpted to conceal his real sentiments und^ 
that profound dissimulation which seems to have been 
affected by most of the Italian politicians in that age. 
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The views and interest of the Venetians were not 
different from those of the pope ; nor were they less 
solicitous to prevent Italy from becoming the seat of 
war, and their own republic from being involved in the 
quarrel. But through all Leo's artifices^ and notwith« 
standing his high pretensions to a perfect neutrality, it 
was visible that he leaned towards the emperor, from 
whom he had both more to fear and more to hope than 
from Francis ; and it was equally manifest, that if it 
became necessary to take a side, the Venetians would» 
fronOL motives of the same nature, declare for the king 
of France. No considerable assistance, however, was 
to be ei^pected from the Italian states, who were jealous 
to an extreme degree of the Transalpine powers, and 
careful to preserve the balance even between them, un- 
less when they were seduced to violate this favourite 
maxim of their policy, by the certain prospect of some 
great advantage to themselves. 

But the chief attention both of Charles and of Francis 

was employed in order to goin the king of England^ 

from whom each of them expected assistance more effec« 
tual, and itfforded with less political caution, Henry 
VIII. had ascended the throne of that kingdom in the 
year one thousand five hundred and nine, with such 
circumstances of advantage as promised a reign of dis- 
tinguished felicity and splendour. The union in his 
person of the two contending titles of York and Lam- 
caster; the alacrity and emulation with which both 
factions obeyed his commands, not only enabled him to 
exert a degree of vigour and authority in his domestic 
government which none of his predecessors could have 
safely assumed ; but permitted him to take a share in 
the affairs of the continent, from which the attention of 
the English had long been diverted by their unhappy 
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intestine divisions. The great sums of money whicli 
his father had amassed^ rendered him the most wealthy 
prince in Europe. The peace which had subsisted under 
the cautious administration of that monarch, had been 
of sufficient length to recruit the population of the king-- 
dom after the desolation of the civil wars, but not so 
long as to enervate its spirit ; and the English, ashamed 
of having rendered their own country so long a scene 
of discord and bloodshed, were eager to display their 
valour in some foreign war, and to revive the memory 
of the victories gained on the continent by their ances* 
tors Henry's own temper perfectly suited the state of 
his kingdom, and the disposition of his subjects. Am«« 
bitious, active, enterprising, and accomplished in all the 
martial exercises which in that age formed a chief part 
in the education of persons of noble birth, and inspired 
them with an early love of war, he longed to engage in 
action, and to signalize the beginning of his reign by 
some remarkable exploit. An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself; and the victory at Guinegate [[1513]], 
together with the successful sieges of Teroiienne and 
Tournay, though of little utility to England, reflected 
great lustre on its monarch, and confirmed the idea 
which foreign princes entertained of his power and con- 
sequence. So many concurring causes, added to the 
happy situation of his own dominions, which secured 
them from foreign invasion ; and to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of his being in possession of Calais, which 
served not only as a key to France, but opened an easy 
passage into the Netherlands, rendered the king of Eng- 
land the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe, 
and the arbiter between the emperor and French mo- 
narch. Henry himself was sensible of this singular ad* 
vantagCy and convinced, that, in order to preserve the 
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balance even, it was his office to prevent either of thie^ 
rivals from acquiring such a superiority of power as 
might be fatal to the other, or formidable to the rest of 
Chnstendom. But he was destitute of ^the penetrationj 
and still more of the temper, which such a delicate func- 
tion required. Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by re- 
sentment, by affection, he was incapable of forming any 
regular and extensive system of policy, or of adhering 
to it with steadiness. His measures seldom resulted 
from attention to the generiil welfare, or from a deliber- 
ate regard to his own interest, but were dictated by 
passions which rendered him blind to both, and pre- 
vented his gaining that ascendant in the affairs of 
£lurope, or from reaping such advantages to himself, as 
a prince of greater art, though with inferior talents> 
might have easily secured. 

All the impolitic steps in Henry's administration 
must not, however, be imputed to defects in his own 
character ; many of them were owing to the violent 
passions and insatiable ambition of his prime minister 
and favourite, cardinal Wolsey. This man, from one of 
the lowest ranks in life, had risen to an height of power 
and dignity, to which no English subject ever arrived ; 
and govemedthe haughty>presumptuous, and untractaUe 
spirit of Henry with absolute authority. Great talents, 
and of very different kinds, fitted him for the two op- 
posite stations of minister, and of favourite. His pro- 
found judgment, his unwearied industry, his thorough 
acquaintance with the state of the kingdom, his extensive 
knowledge of the views and interests of foreign courts, 
qualified him for that uncontrolled direction of affairs 
with which he was entrusted. The elegance of his 
manners, the gaiety of his conversation, his insinuating 
address, his love of magnificence, and his proficiency in 
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those parts of literature of which Henry was fond, 
gained him the affection and confidence of the young 
monarch. Wolsey was far from employing this vast 
and almost royal power^ to promote either the true in« 
terest of the nation, or the real grandeur of his master* 
Rapacious at the same time, and profuse, he was in« 
satiable in desiring wealth. Of boundless ambition, 
he aspired after new honours with an eagerness unabated 
by his former success ; and being rendered presump- 
tuous by his uncommon elevation, as well as by the 
ascendant which he had gained over a prince, who 
scarcely brooked advice from any other person, he 
discovered in his whole demeanour the most overbear^ 
ing haughtiness and pride. To these passions he him* 
self sacrificed every consideration ; and whoever endea- 
voured to obtain his favour, or that of his master, found 
it necessary to sooth and to gratify them. 

As all the states of Europe sought Henry's friendship 
at that time, all courted his minister, with incredible at- 
tention and obsequiousness, and strove by presents, by 
promises, or by flattery, to work upon his avarice, his 
ambition, or his pride ♦. Francis had, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighteen, employed Bonnivet, 
admiral of France, one of his most accomplished and 
artful courtiers, to gain this haughty prelate. He him- 
self bestowed on him every mark of respect and confi- 
dence. He consulted him with regard to his most 
important affairs, and received his responses with im- 
plicit deference. By these arts, together with the grant 
of a laige pension, Francis attached the cardinal to his 
interest, who persuaded his master to surrender Toumay 
to France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his 

• Fiddes*s Life of Wolsey, 166. Rymer's Foedera, xiii. 718. 
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daughter the princess Mary and the dauphin, and to 
consent to a personal interview with the French king *• 
From that time, the most familiar intercourse subsisted 
between the two courts ; Francis, sensible of the great 
value of Wolsey's friendship, laboured to secure the 
continuance of it by every possible expression of regard, 
bestowing on him, in aU his letters, the honourable 
appellations of Father, Tutor, and Governor. 

Charles observed the progress of this union with the 

utmost jealousy and concern. His near affinity to the 

king of England gave him some title to his friendship ; 

.and soon after his accession to the throne of Castile, he 

had attempted to ingratiate himself with Wolsey, by 

settling on him a pension of three thousand livres. His 

chief solicitude at present was to prevent the intended 

interview with Francis, the effects of which upon two 

young princes, whose hearts were no less susceptible of 

friendship, than their manners .were capable of inspiring 

it, lie extremely dreaded. But after many delays, oc« 

casioned by difficulties with respect to the ceremonial, 

and by the anxious precautions of both courts for the 

safety of their respective sovereigns, the time and place 

of meeting were at last fixed. Messengers had been 

sent to different courts, inviting all comers, who were 

gentlemen, to enter the lists at tilt and tournament, 

against the two monarchs and their knights. Both 

Francis and Henry loved the splendour of these spec« 

tacles too well, and were too much delighted with the 

graceful figure which they made on such occasions, to 

forego the pleasure or glory which they expected from 

such a singular ^nd brilliant assembly. Nor was the 

cardinal less fond of displaying his own magnificence in 

• Herbert's HisU of Henry yilL 30. Bymer, xiii. 624. 
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the presence of two courts^ and of discovering to the two 
nations the extent of his influence over both their mon* 
archs. Charles^ finding it impossible to prevent the in- 
terviewy endeavoured to disappoint its effects, and to 
pre*occupy the favour of the English monarch and his 
minister by an act of complaisance still more flattering 
and more uncommon. Having sailed from Coninna, as 
has already been related^ he steered his course directly 
towards England, and relying wholly on Heniys gene« 
rosity for his own safety, landed at Dover [[May 26]]. 
This unexpected visit surprised the nation. Wolsey, 
however, was well acquainted with the emperor's in* 
tention. A negociation, unknown to the historians 
of that age* had been carried on between him and 
the court of Spain; this visit had been concerted; 
and Charles granted the cardinal^ whom he calls his mast 
dear friend, an additional pension of seven thousand 
ducats *• Henry, who was then at Canterbury, in his 
way to France, immediately dispatched Wolsey to 
Dover, in order to welcome the emperor ; and being 
highly pleased with an event to soothing to his vanity^ 
hastened to receive with suitable respect, a guest who 
had placed in him such unbounded confidence. Charles^ 
to whom time was precious, staid only four days in 
England ; but during that short space he had the address, 
not only to give Henry favourable impressions of his 
character and intentions, but to detach Wolsey entirely 
from the interest of the French king. All the gran** 
'deur, the wealth, and the power, which the cardinal 
possessed, did not satisfy his ambitious mind, while 
there was one step higher to which an ecclesiastic could 
ascend. The papal dignity had for some time been the 

* Bymer, xiix* T14^ 
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object of his wishes, and Fi*ancis> as the most effectual 
method of securing his friendship, had promised to fa« 
vour his pretensions, on the first vacancy, with all his 
interest. But as the emperor's influence in the college 
of cardinals was greatly superior to that of the French 
king, Wolsey grasped eagerly at the offer which that 
artful prince had made him, of exerting it vigorously 
in his behalf ; and allured by this prospect, which, Un« 
der the pontificate of Leo, still in the prime of his life, 
was a very distant one, he entered with warmth into 
all the emperor's schemes. No treaty, however, was 
concluded at that time between the two monarchs ; but 
Henry, in return for the honour which Charles had 
doiie him, promised to visit him in some place of the 
Low-CountrieSj immediately after taking leave of thd 
French king. 

His interview with that prince was in an op^ plain 
between Guisnes and Andres [[June 7]], where the 
two ki|)gs and their attendants displayed their ihagnifi« 
cence with such emulation, and profuse expence> as pro« 
cured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
Feats of chivalry, parties of gajlantry, together with 
such exercises and pastimes as were in tfjat age reckoned 
manly or elegant, rather than serious business, occupied 
.both courts during eighteen days that they continued 
. together *. Whatever impression the engaging manners 

* The French and English historians de$^be the p6nip 
of thU internew, and the various spectades, with great 
minuteness. One circumstance mentioned hy the marechal 
de Fleuranges, who was present, and which must appear 
nngular in the present age, is commonly omitted. ** After 
the tournament," says he, ** the Frenchand English wrestlers 
made their, appearance, and wrestled in presence of the kings* 
and the ladies ; and as there were many stout wrestlers there, 
it afforded excellent pastime ; but as the king of France had 
neglected to bring any Wrestlers out of Bxeti^ey the English 
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ef Francis^ or the liberal and unsuspicious confidence witb 
which he treated Henry^ made on the mind of that nio« 
narch^ was soon effaced by Wolsey's artifices^ or by an 
interview he had with the emperor at Gravelines C!«^uly 
10]]; which was conducted with less pomp thaa that 
near Guisnesy but with greater attention to what might- 
be of political utility. 

This assiduity with which the two greatest monarchs ia 
£urope paid court to Henry, appeared to him a plain ac« 
knowledgraent that he held the balance in his hands, and 
convinced him of the justness of the motto which he had 
chosen, " That whoever he favoured would prevail." 
In this opinion he was confirmed by an offer which 
Charles made, of submitting any difference that might 
arise between him and Francis to his sole arbitration. 
Nothing could have the appearance of greater candour 
and moderation than the choic*e of a judge who was 
reckoned the common friend* of both. But as the em* 

• peror had now attached Wolsey entirely to his interest^ 
no proposal could be moi*e insidious, nor as appeared 
by the sequel, more fatal to the Frendi king *• 

Charles, notwithstanding his partial fondness for the 
Netherlands, the place of his nativity, made no long 
stay there ; and after receiving the homage and congra« 
tulations of his countrymen, hastened to Aix-la-Cha« 
pelle, the place appointed by the golden bull for the 

gdned the prize.— After this, the kings of France and Eng^ 
land retured to a tent, where they drank together, and the 
king of England, seizing the king of France bj the coUar, said, 
* My brother, I must wreSle wUh you,* and endoivoured once or 
twioe to trip up his heels ; but the king of France, who is a 
dextrous wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him on the 
earth with prodigious vidence. The kin^f En^rland wanted 
to renew the combat, but was prevented.*' Memoires de Flea- 
ranges, 18^. Paris, MS8. p. 329. 

« Heibert, 37. 



coronRlton of the tmpetnr. There, in presence of dn 
assen^l^ more numerous an<f splendid than had ap- 
peared en any fbimer- occasion, the crown of Charle* 
magne was placed on his head [[Oct. 23]], with all the 
pompous ^solemnity which the Germans affect in their 
public ceremonies, and which they deem essential to the 
dignity of their empire *. 

Almost at the same time Solyman the Magnificent, 

one of the most accomplished, enterprizing, and victo« 

rious of the Turkish sultans, a constant and formidable 

rival to the 'emperor, ascended the Ottoman throne* 

It was the peculiar glory of that period to produce the 

most illustrious monarchs who have at any one time 

appeared in Europe. Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry^ 

and Solyman, were each of them possessed of talenta 

which might have rendered any age wherein they hap« 

pened to flourish, conspicuous. But such a constellation 

of great princes shed uncommon lustre on the sixteenth 

century. In every contest, great power as well as great 

abilities were set in opposition ; the efforts of valour . 

and conduct on one side, counterbalanced by an able ex« 

ertion of the same qualities on the other, not only occa^ 

sioned such a variety of events as renders the history of 

that period interesting, but served to check the exorbi« 

tant progress of any of those princes, and to prevent 

their attaining such pre-eminence in power as would 

have been fatal to the liberty and happiness ojf man^ 

kind. 

The first act pf the emperor^s administration was to 
appoint a diet of the empire to be held at Worms on the 
sixth of January, one thousand Bve hundred and twen* 
ty-one. In his circular letters to the different princes,. 

* Hastman. MaurL Relatio Coronat. Car. T. ap Goldast. 
Folit. Imperial Frtnc 16U foL p. iU. 
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he informed them^ that he had called this assembly in 
order to concert with them the most proper measures 
for checking the progress of those new and dangerous 
opinions^ which threatened to disturb the peace of Ger- 
many, and to overturn the religion of their ancestors. 

Charles had in view the opinions which had been pro- 
pagated by Luther and his disciples since the year one 
thousand five hundred and seventeen. As these led to 
that happy reformation in religion which rescued one 
part of Europe from the papal yoke, mitigated its rigour 
in the other, and produced a revolution in the senti- 
ments of mankind, the greatest, as well as the most be- 
neficial, that has happened since the publication of Chris- 
tianity, not only the events which at first gave birth to 
such opinions, but the causes which rendered their pro« 
gress so rapid and successful, deserve to be considered 
with minute attention. 

To overturn a system of religious belief, founded on 
ancient and deep-rooted prejudices, supported by power, 
and defended with no less art than industry ; to establish 
in its room doctrines of the most contrary genius and 
tendency ; and to accomplish all this, not by external vio- 
lence or the force of arms ; are operations which histori- 
ans, the least prone to credulity and superstition, ascribe 
to that Divine Providence which,^with infinite ease, can 
bring about events which to human sagacity appear im- 
possible. The interposition of Heaven, in favour of the 
Christian religion at its first publication, was manifested 
by miracles and prophecies wrought and uttered in confir- 
mation of it. Though none of the reformers possessed, or 
pretended to possess, these supernatural gifts, yet that 
wonderful preparation of circumstances which disposed 
the minds of men for receiving their doctrines, that sin- 
gular combination of causes which secured their success. 
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and ensibled bien^ destitute of power ttiid of policy^ id 
triumph over those who employed against them extraor^ 
dinary efforts of both^ may be considered as no slight 
proofy that the same hand which planted the Christiftti 
religion^ protected the reformed faith^ and reared it, 
from beginnings extremely feeble, to an amazing degre<$ 
of vigour and maturity. 

It was from causes, seemingly fortuitous, and from A 
source very Inconsiderable^ that all the mighty effects of 
the reformation flowed. Leo X., when raised to the 
papal throne, found the revenues of the church exhausted 
by the vast projects of his two ambitious predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. His own temper, natu- 
rally liberal and enterprising, rendered him incapable of 
that severe and patient ceconomy which .the situation of 
his finances required. On the contrary, his schemes 
for aggrandizing the family of Medici, his love-of splen* 
dour, his taste for pleasure,, and his magnificence in 
rewarding men of genius, involved him daily in new ex- 
pences ; in order to provide a fund for wliich, he tried 
every device that the fertile invention of priests had 
fallen upon, to drain the credulous multitude of their 
wealth. Among others he had recourse to a sale oflndui* 
gences* According to the doctrine of the Romish churchy 
all the good works of the saints, over and above those 
which were necessary towards their own justification, 
are deposited, together with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of this 
were committed to St. Peter, and to his successors the 
popes, who may open it at pleasure, and by transferring 
a portion of this superabundant merit to any particular 
person, for a sum of money, may convey to him either 
the pardon of his own sins, or a release for any one, in 
whose happiness he is interested, from the pains of pur- 

VOL. lu u 
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gatory. Such indulgencefl were first invented in the 
eleventh century by Urban II. as a recompehse for those 
who went in person upon the meritorious enterprise of 
conquering the Holy Land. They were afterwards 
granted to those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; 
end in process of time were bestowed on such as gave 
money for accomplishing any pious work enjoined by 
the pope *. Julius IL had bestowed indulgences on all 
who contributed towards building the church of St. Peter 
at Rome ; and as Leo was carrying on that magnificient 
and expensive fabric, his grant was founded on the same 
pretence t. 

The right of promulgating these indulgences in Ger- 
many, together with a share in the profits arising from 
the sale of them, was granted to Albert, elector of Mentz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent 
for retailing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Do- 
minican friar of licentious morals, but of an active spirit, 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular eloquence. 
He, assisted by the monks of bis order, executed the 
commission with great zeal and success, but with little 
discretion or decency ; and though by magnifying ex- 
cessively the benefit of their indulgences J, and by dis- 

» History of the Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. 

•j- Pakvac. ITist. Cone. Trident, p. 4. 

X As the fonn of these indulgences, and the benefits which 
they were supposed to convey, are unknown in protestant 
countries, and little understood, at present, in several places 
where the Roman catholic religion is established, I have, for 
the information of my readers, translated the form of absolu- 
tion used by Tetzel : '* May our "Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the nnerits of his most 
holy passi(;n. And I by his authority, that of his blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy pope, granted 
and committed to me in these parts, do absolve thee, 6rst 
from all ecclesiastical cenyures, in whatever manner they have 
been incurred, and then from all thy sins, transgressions, and 
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posing of them at a very low price, they carried on for 
some time an extensive and lucrative traffic among the 
credulous and the ignorant ; the extravagance of their 
assertions^ as well as the irregularities in their coiuluct, 
<:ame at last to give general offence. The princes and 
nobles were irritated at seeing their vassals drai(}ed of 

excesses, how enormous soever they may be, even from such 
as are reserved for the cognizance of the holy see, and as far 
as the keys of the holy church extend, I remit to you all 
punishment which you deserve in purgatory on their account, 
and I restore you to the holy sacraments of the church, to the 
unity of the &itliful, and to that innocence and purity which 
you possessed at baptism, so that when you die, the ^^d.-s of 
punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the paracli:.e oi' de- 
Bght shall be opened, and if you ^hM Uiot die At prps-^^t, ^hi* 
grace shall remain in full force when you are at the point of 
death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
tlie Holy Ghost" Seckend. Comment. Kb. i. p. li. 

The terms in which Tetzel and his associates described the 
benefits of Indulgences, and the necessity of purchasing them^ 
are so extravagant, that they appear to be almost incredible. 
If any man (said they) purchase letters of indulgence, his soul 
may rest secure with respect to its salvation. The souls con- 
fined in purgatory, for whose redemption indul^nces are pur- 
chased, as soon as the money tinkles in the chest, instantly 
escape from that place of torment, and ascend into heaven. 
That the efficacy oi indulgences was so great, that the most 
heinous sins, even if one should violate (which was impos- 
sible) the Mother of Grod, would be remitted and expiated by 
them, and the person be free both from pmiishment and guilt* 
That this was the unspeakable gift of God, in order to recon- 
cile men to himself. That the cross erected by the preachers 
of indulgences, was as efficacious as the cross of Christ itself* 
Lo ! the heavens are open ; if you enter not now, when will 
you enter ? For twelve pence you may redeem the soul of 
your father put of purgatory ; and are you so ungrateful that 
you will not rescue your parent &om torment I if you had 
but one coat you ought to strip yourself instantiy , and sell it, 
in Older to purchase such benefits, &c These, and itiany 
such extravagant expressions, are selected out of Luther's 
works by Chemnitius, in liis Examen Concilii Tridentini, 
apud Herm. Vonder Hardt. Hist. Liter. Reform, pars. iv. 
p. 6. The same author has published several of TetzeFs dis- 
courses, which prove that these expressions were neither siu- 
gular nor exaggerated. Ibid. p. 14. 
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SO much wealthy ia order to repleniiA the treasury of ft 
profuse poutiflT. Men of piety regrettal the delusion of 
the people, who being taught to rely^ for the pardon of 
their sins, on the indulgences which they purchased, 
did not think it incumbent on them either to study the 
doctrines taught by genuine Christianity, or to practise 
the duties which it enjoins. Even the most unthinking 
were shocked at the scandalous behaviour of Tetzel and 
bis associates, who often squandered in drunkenness, 
gaming, and low debauchery, those sums which were 
piously bestowed, in hopes of obtaining eternal hap- 
piness ; and all began to wish that some check were 
giv^a to this commerce, no lejsflf detrimental to society 
than destructive to religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed 
were the minds of his countrymen to listen to his dis- 
courses, when Martin Luther first began to dall in ques- 
tion the efficacy of indulgences, and to declaim against 
the vicious lives and false doctrines of the persons em- 
ployed in promulgating them. Luther was a native of 
£is]eben in Saxony, and though bom of poor parents^ 
had received a learned education, during the progress of 
which he gave many indications of uncommon vigour 
and acuteness of genius. His mind was naturally sus^ 
ceptible of serious sentiments, and tinctured with sonne- 
what of that religious melancholy which delights in tho 
solitude and devotion of a monastic life. The death 
of a companion killed by lightning at his side, in a vio- 
lent thunder-storm, made such an impression on hia 
mind, as co-operated with his natural temper, in induc- 
ing him to retire into a convent of Augustinian friars, 
where, without suffering the intreaties of his parents to 
divert him from what he thought his duty to God, he 
assumed the habit of that order. He soon acquired 
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great r^jpuUtion^ not only for piety, but for his love of 
knowledge, and his unwearied application to study. 
He had been taught the scholastic philosophy and theo- 
logy which were then in vogue, by very able masters^ 
and wanted not penetration to comprehend all the 
niceties and distinctions with which they abound ; but 
his understanding, naturally sound, and superior to 
every thing frivolous, soon became disgusted with those 
subtile and uninstructive sciences, and sought for some 
more solid foundation of knowledge and of piety in the 
holy scriptures. Having found a copy of the Bible, 
which lay neglected in the library of his monastery, he 
abandoned all other pursuits, and devoted himself to 
the study of it^ with such eagerness and assiduity as 
astonished the monks, who w<ere little accustomed to 
derive their theological notions from that source. The 
great progress which he made in this uncommon course 
of study, augmented so much the fame both of his 
sanctity and of his learning, that Frederic, elector of 
{Saxony, having founded an university at Wittemberg 
on the Elbe, the place of his residence, Luther was 
chosen first to teach philosophy, and afterwards theo* 
logy there ; and discharged both offices in such a man- 
ner, that he was deemed the chief ornament of that 
society. 

 While Luther was at the height of his reputation and 
authority, Tetzei began to publish indulgences in the 
neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and to ascribe to them 
the same imaginary virtues which had, in other places, 
imposed on the credulity of the people. As Saxony 
was not more enlightened than the other provinces of 
Germany, Tetzei met with prodigious success there. It 
was with the utmost concern that Luther beheld the 
artifices of those who sold, and the simplicity of those 
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who bought indulgences. The opinions of Thomas 
Aquinas and the other schoolmen^ on which the doctrine 
of indulgences ifras founded, had already lost much of 
their authority with him ; and the scriptures, which he 
began to consider as the great standard of theological 
truth, afforded no countenance to a practice, equally 
subversive of faith and of morals* His warm and im« 
petuous temper did not suffer him long to conceal such 
important discoveries^ or to continue a silent spectator 
of the delusion of his countrymen. From the pulpifc> in 
the great church at Wittemberg, he inveighed bitt^ly 
against the irregularities and vices of the monks who 
published indulgences ; he ventured to examine the 
doctrines which they taught, and pointed out to the 
people the danger of relying for salvation upon any 
other means than those aj^inted by God in his word. 
The boldness and novelty of these opimaos drew great 
attention, and being recommended by the authority of 
Luther's personal character, and delivered with a poput* 
2ar and persuasive eloquence, they made a deep imprest-* 
sion on his hearers. Encouraged by the favourai>le 
reception of his doctrines among the people, be wrote 
to Albert, elector of Mentz and archbishop of Magdev- 
burg, to whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony wa9 
subject, and remonstrated warmly against the ^edat^ 
opinions, as well as wicked lives, of the preachers of in- 
dulgences ; but he found that prelate too deeply inters 
ested in their success to correct their abuses. His next 
attempt was to gain the suffrage of men of learning. 
For this purpose he published ninety-five theses, eon« 
taining his sentiments with regard to indulgences. 
These he proposed, not as points fully established, or 
of undoubted certainty, but as subjects of inquiry and 
disputation ; he appointed a day, on which the learned 
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were invited to iQi|Hign theiiij either in person or by 
writing ; to the whole he subjoined solemn protestations 
of his high respect for the apostolic 8ee> and of his 
implicit submission to it3 authority. No opponent ap« 
peared at the time prefixed; the theses spread over 
Germany with astonishing rafndity ; they were read 
with the greatest eagerness ; and all admired the bold* 
aess of the man» who had ventured not only to call in 
quesftion the plenitude of papal power, but to attack the 
Dominicans, armed with all the terrors of inqoisitorid 
Authority** 

The friars of St. Augustine, Luther's own order> 
though addicted with no less obsequiousness than the 
other monastic fraternities to the papal see, gave no 
check to the publication of these uncommon opinions. 
JLuther had, by his piety and learning, acquired extra- 
ordinary authority among his brethren ; he professed 
the highest r^ard for the authority of the pope ; his 
professions were at that time sincere ; and as a secret 
.enmity, excited by interest or emulation, subsists among 
idl the monastic orders in the Romish church, the 
Augustinians were highly pleased with his invectives 
against the Dominicans, and hoped to see them exposed 
to the hatred and scorn of the people. Nor was his 
sovereign, the elector of Saxony, the wisest prince at 
that time in Germany, dissatisfied with this obstruction 
which Luther threw in the way of the publication of 
indulgences. He secretly encouraged the attempt, and 
flattered himself that this dispute among the ecclesiastics 
themselves, might give some check to the exactions of 

* Lutheri Opera, Jeme, 1612, vol. i. prsefat. 3. p. 2 &6* Hist, 
of Counc, of Trent by h\ PauL p. 4. Seckend. Com* ApoK 
p. 16. 
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the court of Rome, which the seculai' princes had long, 
tiiough without success, been endeavouring to oppose. 

Many zealous champions immediately arose to defend 
opinions on which the wealth and power of the churd 
were founded, against Luther's attacks. In opposition 
to his theses, Tetzel published counter-theses at Franc« 
fort on the Oder ; Ecclus, a celebrated divine of Aug»- 
burgh, endeavoured to refute Luther's notions ; and 
Prierias, a Dominican friar, master of the sacred palace 
and Inquisitor-general, wrote against him with all the 
Tirulence of a scholastic disputant. But the manner in 
which they conducted the controversy did little service 
to their cause. Luther attempted to combat indulgences 
by arguments founded in reason, or derived from scrip- 
ture ; they produced nothing in support of them, but 
the sentiments of schoolmen, the conclusions of the canon 
law, and the decrees of popes *. The decision of judges 
so partial and interested, did not satisfy the people, who 
began to call in question the authority even of these 
Tenerable guides, when they found them standing in di« 
rect opposition to the dictates of reason, and the deter- 
minations of the divine laws t. X 

* F. Paul, p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Fabvac p. 8. 

•}• Seckend. p. 30. 

X Guicciardini has asserted two thiiigs wilh regard to the 
first promulgation of indulg:nces : I. That Leo bestowed a 
' gift of the profits arising from the sale of indulgences in 
Sxxony, and the adjucent provinces of Germany, upon his 
sister Magdalen, the wife of Francescetto Cibo, Guic. lib. 
l:i. 168.-- 3. Tliat Arcemboldo, a Genoese ecclesiastic, who 
had been bred a mercliant, and still retained all the activity 
and address of that profession, was appointed by her to collect 
the money which should be raised. F. Paul has followed him 
in both these particulars, and adds, that the Augustinians in 
 Saxony had been iramemorially employed in preaching indul- 
gences; but that Arcemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gain 
more by committing this trust to the Dominicans, had made 
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Meanwhile^ diese novelties in Luther's doctrines 
which interested »]1 Germany, excited little atteotion 
and no alarm in the court of Rome. Leo, fond of ele* 
gant and refined pleasures, intent upon great scbemet 

thehr bargain with Tet^eli and that Luther was prompted aft 
first to oppose Tetzel and his associates, by a desire of taking 
revenge tor this injury offered to his order. F. Paul, p. 5. 
Almcst all historians since their tirq^, popish as weU as pro- 
tesl^alv haYe» without ej^amination, admitted these assertions 
to be true upon their authority. But notwithstandiiy the 
concurring testimony of two authors, so eminent both for ex- 
actness and veracity, we may observe, 

1. That Felix Contolori, who searched the pontifical ar- 
chives c^ purpose, cotild not find this pretended grant to Leo*s 
mscerixkimy cf those registers triiere it must neeentriiy haft 
been recorded* Palav. p. 5. — 2. That the profits arising from 
indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent countries, hao been 
granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert, archbidiop of Mentc, 
who had the right of nominating ihoae who pubhshed them* 
Seek. p. 12. Xuth. Oper. 1. prsef. p. 1. Palav. p. 6.-3. 
That Arcemboldo never had concern m the publication of in- 
dulgenoes in Saxony ; his district was Flanders and the Upper 
and Lower Rhine. Seek* p. 14^ Palav. p. 6-— 4. That JLu- 
ther and his adherents never mention this grant of Leo's to 
hit! sister ; though a circumstance of whidi they could hardly 
have been ignorant, and which they would have been careful 
not to suppress^ — 5. The publication of indulgences in Ger- 
many was not usually committed to the Augustinians. The 
promulgation of them at three difierentjperiods under Julius 
il. was granted to the Franciscans ; the Dominicans had been 
employed in the same office a short time before the present 
period. Palav. p. 46, — 6. The promulgation of those indul- 
gences, which fii*st excited Luther's indignation, was entrusted 
to the archbishop of Mentz, in conjunction with the guardian 
of the Franciscans ; but the latter having declined accepting 
of that trust, the sole right became vested in the archbishop. 
Palav. 6. Seek. 16, 17. — 7. Luther was not insti^ted by hb 
superiors among the Aumistinians to attack the Dominicans 
their rivals, or to depreciate indulgences, because they were 
promulgated by them ; his opposition to their opinions and 
vices proceeded from more laudable motives. Seek. p. 15. 
8?. j^utheri Opera, 1. p. 64. 6. 9* A diploma of mdul- 
gences is published by Herm. Vender Bardt. from which it 
appears, tl^t the name of the guardian of the Franciscans is 
retdned, together with that of the archbishop, although the 
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of policy, a stranger to theological controversies, and 
apt to despise them, regarded with the utmost indifie- 
rence the operations of an obscure friar, who, in the 
heart of Germany, carried on a scholastic disputation in 
a barbarous style. Little did he apprehend, or Luther 
himself dream, that the effects of this quarrel would be 
60 fatal to the papal see. Leo imputed the whole to 
monastic enmity and emulation, and seemed inclined 
not to interpose in the contest, but to allow the Augus- 
tinians and Dominicans to wrangle about the matter 
with their usual animosity. 

The solicitations, however, of Luther's adversaries, who 
were exasperated to an high degree by the boldness and 
severity with which he animadverted on their writings, 
together with the surprising progress which his opinions 
made in different parts of Germany, roused at last the at-> 
tentionof the court of Rome, and obliged Leo to take mea- 
sures for the security of the church against an attack that 
now appeared too serious to be despised. For this end, 
he summoned Luther to appear at Rome C^July 1518]3, 
within sixty days, before the auditor of the chamber, and 
the Inquisitor-general Prierias, who had written against 
him, whom he empowered jointly to examine his doc- 
trines, and to decide concerning them. He wrote, at 
the same time, to the elector of Saxony, beseeching him 
not to protect a man whose heretical and profane tenets 
were so shocking to pious ears ; and enjoined the pro- 
vincial of the Augustinians to check, by his authority, 
the rashness of an arrogant monk, which brought dis- 

former did not act. The limits of the countiy to which their 
commissions extended, viz. the diocese of Mentz, Magde- 
burg, Halberstadt, and the territories of the marquis of Bran- 
denburg, are mentioned in that diploma. Ilist« Literaria 
Reformat, pars iv. p. 14. 
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grace upon the order of St Augustine^ and gave offence 
^nd disturbance to the whole church. 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from the 
nomination of a judge so prejudiced and partial as Prie« 
rias, Luther easily saw what sentence he might expect 
at Rome. He discovered^ for that reason, the utmost 
solicitude to have his cause tried in Germany, and be- 
fore a less suspected tribunal. The professors in the 
university of Wittemberg, anxious for the safety of a 
man who did so much honour to their society, wrote to 
the pope, and after employing several pretexts to excuse 
Luther from appearing at Rome, in treated Leo to com- 
mit the examination of his doctrines to some persons of 
learning and authority in Germany, The elector re- 
quested the same thing of the pope's legate at the diet 
of Augsburg ; and as Luther himself, who, at that time, 
was so far from having any intention to disclaim the 
papal authority, that he did not even entertain the 
smallest suspicion concerning its divine original, had 
written to Leo a most submissive letter, promising an 
unreserved compliance with his will, the pope gratified 
them so far as to empower his legate in Germany, car- 
dinal Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for scholastic 
learning, and passionately devoted to the Roman see, to 
hear and determine the cause. 

Luther, though he had good rcaspn to decline a judge 
chosen among his avowed adversaries, did not hesitate 
about appearing before Cajetan ; and having obtained 
the emperor's safe-conduct, immediately repaired to 
Augsburg. The cardinal received him with decent re- 
spect, and endeavoured at first to gain upon him by gentle 
treatment. The cardinal, relying on the superiority of 
his own talents as a theologian, entered into a formal 
dispute with Luther concerning the doctrines contained 
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in his theses *. But the weapons \vhich they eifiployed 
were so different^ Cajetan appealing to papal decrees, 
dnd the opinions of schoolmen^ and Ltitber resting en* 
tirely on the authority of scripture, that the contest wasf 
altogether fruitless. The cardinal relinquished the char- 
acter of a disputant^ and assuming that of judge^ enjoined 
Luther^ by virtue of the apostolic powers with which h^ 
was clothed^ to retract the errors which he bad uttered 
with regard to indulgences, and the nature of faith ; and 
to abstain, for the future, from the publication of nev 
and dangerous opinion s* Luther, fully persuaded of the 
truth of his own tenet s^ and confirmed in the bdief af 
them by the approbation which they had met with a-» 
mong persons conspicuous both for learning and jnety, 
was surprised at this abrupt mention of a recantation, 
before any endeavours were used to convince him that 
he was mistaken. He had flattered himself, that iti SL 
conference concerning the points in dispute with a pre-* 
late of such distinguished abilities, he should be able to 
remove many of those imputations with which the igno* 
ranee or malice of his antagonists had loaded him ; but 
the high tone of authority that the cardinal assumed, 
extinguished at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off 
every prospect of advantage from the interview. His 
native intrepidity of mind, however, did not desert him. 
He declared with the utmost firmness, that he could not, 
with a safe conscience, renounce opinions which he be-* 
lieved to be true ; nor should any consideration ever 
induce him to do what would l)e so base in itself, and so 

 In the former editions I asserted, npon the authority of 
Father Paul, that Cajetan thought it beneath his dignity to 
enter into any dispute with Luther ; but M. Beausobre, in 
his Histoire de la Reformation, vol. 1. p. 121, &c has satisfied 
me that I was mistaken. See also.Se<iend. lib. i. p. 46, &c. 



offensiye to God. At the same time he continued to 
express no less reverence than formerly for the authority 
of the apostolic see*; he signified his willingness to 
submit the whole controversy to certain universities 
which he named, and promised neither to write nor to 
preach concerning indulgences for the future^ provided 
his adversaries were likewise enjoined to be silent with 
reispect to them t. All these offers Cajetan disregarded 
^ or rejected], and still insisted peremptorily on a simple 
recantation, threatening him with ecclesiastical censures* 
and forbidding him to appear again in his presence, un« 
less he resolved instantly to comply with what he had 
required. This haughty and violent manner of pro« 
ceeding, as well as other circumstances, gave Luther's 
friends such strong reasons to suspect, that even the 
Imperial safe-conduct would not be able to protect him 
from the legate's power and resentment, that they 
prevailed on him to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, 
and to return to his own country. But before his de« 
parture, according to 9. form of which there had been 
some examples, he prepared [[October 18)3 ^ solemn 
appeal from the pope, ill-informed at that time con- 
cerning his cause, to the pope, when he should receive 
more full information with respect to it X* 

Cajetan, enraged at Luther's abrupt retreat, and at 
the publicalaon of his appeal, wrote to the elector of 
Saxony, complaining of both ; and requiring him, as he 
regarded the peace of the church, or the authority of its 
heod, either to send that seditious monk a prisoner to 
Rome, or to banish him out of his territories. It was 
not from theological considerations that Frederic had 

• Luth. Open vol. i. p. 164. + Id. ibid. p. 169. 

X Sleid. Hist, of Reform, p. 7. Seckend. p. 45. Luth. 
Oper. i. 163. 
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hitherto countenanced Luther ; he seems to have been 
much a stranger *to controversies of that kind^ and to 
have been little interested in them. His protection 
flowed almost entirely^ as hath been already observed^ 
from political motives^ and was afforded with great 
secrecy and caution. He had neither heard any of 
Luther's discourses^ nor read any of his books ; and 
though all Germany resounded with his fame^ he had 
never once admitted him into his presence *. But upon 
this demand which the cardinal made, it became neces- 
sary to throw off somewhat of his former reserve. He 
had been at great expence, and had bestowed much 
attention on founding a new university^ an object of 
considerable importance to every German prince ; and 
foreseeing how fatal a blow the removal of Luther would 
be to its reputation t, he, under various pretexts, and 
with many professions of esteem for the cardinal, as well 
ai? of reverence for the pope, not only declined complying 
with either of his requests, but openly discovered great 
concern for Luther's safety $. 

The inflexible rigour with which Cajetan insisted on 
a simple recantation, gave great offence to Luther's 
followers in that age, and hath since been censured as 
ihiprudent, by several Popish writers, tiut it was im- 
possible |br the legate to act another part. The judges 
before whom Luther had been required to appear at 
Rome, were so eager to display their zeal against his 
errors, that, without waiting for the expiration of the 
sixty days allowed him in the citation, they had already 
condemned him as a heretic §. Leo had, in several of 

* Seckend. p. 27. Sleid. Hist. p. 12. f Seckend. p. 59. 

$ Sleid Hist. p. 10. Luth. Op&t. 1 172. 
§ Luth. Oper. i. 161. 
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his briefs and letters^ stigmatized him as a child of in- 
iquity, and a man given up to a reprobate sense; No- 
thing less, therefore, than a recantation could save the 
honour of the church, whose maxim it is, never to 
abandon the smallest point that it has established, and 
which is even precluded, by its pretensions to infallibility, 
from having it in its power to do so. 

Luther's situation at this time was such as would have 
filled any other person with the most disquieting appre- 
hensions. He could not expect that a prince, so prudent 
and cautious as Frederic, would; on his account, set at 
defiance the thunders of the church, and brave the papal 
power, which had crushed some of the most powerful of 
the German emperors. He knew what veneration was 
paid, in that age, to ecclesiastical decisions ; what terrors 
ecclesiastical censures carried along with them, and how 
easily these might intimidate and shake a prince, who 
was rather his protector from policy, than his disciple 
from conviction. If he should be obliged to quit Saxony, 
he had no prospect of any other asylum, and must stand 
exposed to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of 
his enemies could inflict. Though sensible of his danger, 
he discovered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, 
hut continued to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, 
and to inveigh against those of his adversaries with more 
vehemence than ever *. 

But as every step taken by the court of Rome, parti- 
cularly the irregular sentence by which he had been so 
precipitately declared a heretic, convinced Luther that 
Leo would soon proceed to the most violent measures 
against him, he had recourse to the only expedient in 
his power, in order to prevent the effect of the papal 

" Seckend. p. 59. 

i2 
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censures. He appealed to a general councO, which he 
affirmed to be the representative of the catholic churchf 
and superior in power to the pope^ who^ being a falliUe 
man^ n^ight err^ as St; Peter^ the most perfect of his 
predecessors^ had erred *. 

It soon appeared^ that Luther had not formed rash 
conjectures concerning the intentions of the Romish 
church. A ^bull, of a date prior to his appeal^ was 
issued by the pope^ in which he magniiSes the virtue 
and efficacy of indulgences^ in terms as extravagant as 
any of his predecessors had ventured to use in the darkest 
ages ; and without applying such palliatives^ or mea« 
tioning such concessions^ as a more enlightened period, 
and the disposition in the minds of many men at that 
juncture, seemed to call for, he required all Christians 
to assent to what he delivered as the doctrine of the 
catholic church, and subjected those who should hold or 
teach any contrary opinion to the heaviest ecclesiastical 
censures. 

Among Luther's followers, this bull, which they con- 
sidered as an unjustifiable effort of the pope, in order to 
preserve that rich branch of his revenue which arose 
from indulgences, produced little effect; But, among 
the rest of his countrymen, such a clear decision t>f the 
sovereign pontiff against him, and enforced by such 
dreadful penalties, must have been attended with conse- 
quences very fatal to his cause ; if these had not been 
prevented in a great measure by the death of the empe- 
ror Maximilian [[January 17, 1519]], whom both his 
principles and his interest prompted to support the au- 
thority of the holy see. In consequence of this event, 
the vicariat of that part of Germany which^is governed 

* Sleid. Hist. \2. Luth. Oper. i. 179. 
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by the Saxon laws^ devolved to the elector of Saxony ; 
and under the shelter of his friendly administration, 
Luther not only enjoyed tranquillity, but his opinions 
were suffered, during the inter-regnum which preceded 
Charles's election, to take root in different places, and 
to grow up to some degree of strength and firmness. At 
the same time, as the election of an emperor was a point* 
more interesting to Leo than a theological controversy, 
which he did not understand, and of which he could not 
foresee the consequences, he was so extremely solicitous 
not to irritate a prince of such considerable influence in 
the electoral college as Frederic, that he discovered a 
great unwillingness to pronounce the sentence of ex« 
communication against Luther, which his adversaries 
continually demanded with the most clamorous import 
tunity. 

To these political views of the pope, as well as to his 
natural aversion from severe measures, was owing the 
suspension of any further proceedings against Luther 
for eighteen months. Perpetual negotiations, however, 
in order to bring the matter to some amicable issue, 
were carried on during that space. The manner in which 
these were conducted having given Luther many oppor- 
tunities of observing the corruption of the court of Rome ; 
its obstinacy in adhering to established errors ; and its 
indifference about truth, however clearly proposed, or 
strongly proved, he began to utter some doubts with 
regard to the divine original of the papal authority. 
A public disputation was held upon this important 
question at Leipsic, between Luther and Eccius, one of 
his most learned and formidable antagonists ; but it was 
as fruitless and indecisive as such scholastic combats 
usually prove. Both parties boasted of having obtained 
the victory ; both were confirmed in their own opinions ; 

I 3 
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and no progress was made towards deciding thepcunt in 
controversy *. 

Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines and 
usurpations of the Romish church break out in Saxony 
alone ; an attack no less violent^ and occasioned by the 
same causes, was made upon them about this time in 
Switzerland. The Franciscans being entrusted with the 
promulgation of indulgences in that country, executed 
their commission with the same indiscretion and rapa- 
dousness which had rendered the Dominicans so odious 
in Germany. They proceeded, nevertheless, with un- 
interrupted success till they arrived at Zurich. There 
Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Luther himself in zeal 
and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them ; and being 
animated with a republican boldness, and free from those 
restraints which subjection to the will of a prince im« 
posed on the German reformer, he advanced with more 
daring and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of 
the established religion t. The appearance of such a 
vigorous auxiliary, and the progress which he made, was, 
at first, matter of great joy to Luther. On the other 
hand, the decrees of the universities of Cologne and 
Louvain, which pronounced his opinions to be erfcneous, 
afforded ^reat cause of triumph to his adversaries. 

But the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired addi- 
tional fortitude from every instance of opposition ; and 
pushing on his inquiries and attacks from one doctrine 
to another, he began to shake the firmest foundations 
on which the wealth or power of the church were es- 
tablished. Leo came at last to be convinced, that all 
hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain; 

• Luth. Oper. i. 199. f Sleid. Hist. 22. Seckend. ^9. 
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aeveral prelates of great URisdcon exckumed ao less than 
Luther's personal adversaries^ against the pope's unpre- 
cedented lenity in permitting an incorrigible heretic, 
who during three years had been endeavouring to subvert 
every thing sacred and venerable^ still to remain within 
the bosom of the chur<:h ; the dignity of the papal see 
rendered the most vigorous proceedings necessary ; the 
new emperor, it was hoped, would support its authority; 
nor did it seem pr(^)idt»le that the elector of Saxony would 
so far forget his usual caution, as to set himself in op« 
position to their united power. The college of cardinals 
-was often assembled, in order to prepare the sentence 
with due deliberation, and the ablest canonists were 
consulted how it might be expressed with unexception- 
al^e formality. At last, on the fifteenth of June, one 
thousand five hundred and twenty, the bull, so fatal to 
the church of Rome, was issued. Forty-one propositions, 
extracted out of Luther's works, are therein condemned 
as heretical, scandalous, and offensive to pious ears ; 
sH persons are fcrbidden to read his writings, upon pain 
of excommunication ; such as had any of them in their 
custody are commanded to commit them to the flames ; 
be himself, if he did not, in sixty days, publicly recant 
his errors, and bum his books; is pronounced an obstinate 
heretic ; is excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan 
for the destruction of his fiesh ; and all secular princes 
are required, under pain of incurring the same censure, 
to seize his person^ that he might be punished as his 
crimes deserved *. 

The publication of this bull in Germany excited 
various passions in different places. Luther's adver* 
aaries exulted, as if his party and opinions had beeck 

• Palavic. 27. Luth. Oper. L 423. 
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crushed at once by such a decisive blovr. His followers^ 
whose reverence for the papal authority daily diminished, 
read Leo's anathemas with more indignation than terror. 
In some cities, the people violently obstructed the pro- 
mulgation of the bull ; in others, the persons who 
attempted to publish it were insulted, and the bull itself 
was torn in pieces, and trodden under foot *. 

This sentence, which he had for some time expected, 
did not disconcert or intimidate Luther. After renewing 
his appeal to the general council [[Nov. 17]], he published 
remarks upon the bull of excommunication; and being 
now persuaded that Leo had been guilty both of impiety 
and injustice in his proceedings against him, he boldly 
declared the pope to be that man of sin; or Antichrist, 
whose appearance is foretold in the New Testament ; he 
declaimed against his tyranny and usurpations with 
greater violence than ever; he exhorted all Christian 
princes to shake off such an ignominious yoke; and 
boasted of his own happiness in being marked out as the 
object of ecclesiastical indignation, because he had ven- 
tured to assert the liberty of mankind. Nor did he 
confine his expressions of contempt for the papal power 
to words alone ; Leo having, in execution of the bull, 
appointed Luther's books to be burnt at Rome, he, by 
way of' retaliation, assembled all the professors and 
students in the university of Wittemberg, and with great 
pomp, in presence of a vast multitude of spectators, 
cast the volumes of the canon law, together with the bull 
of excommunication, into the flames ; and his example 
was imitated in several cities of Germany. The manner 
in which he justified this action was still more offensive 
than the action itself. Having collected from the canon 

* Seck^nd. p. 116. 
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law some of the most extravagant propositions with 
regard to the plenitude and omnipotence of the papal 
power, as well as the subordination of all secular juris* 
diction to the authority of the holy see, he published 
these with a commentary, pointing out the impiety of 
such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert all 
civil government *. 

Such was the progress which Luther had made, and 
such the state of his party, when Charles arrived in 
Germany. No secular prince had hitherto embraced 
Luther's opinions ; no change in the established forms 
of worship had been introduced, and no encroachments 
had been made upon the possessions or jurisdiction of 
the clergy ; neither party had yet proceeded to action ; 
and the controversy, though, conducted with great heat 
and passion on both sides, was still carried on with its 
proper weapons, with theses, disputations, and replies. 
A deep impression, however, was made upon the minds 
of the people ; their reverence for ancient institutions 
and doctrines was shaken ; and the materials wei'e al- 
ready scattered, which kindled into the combustion that 
soon spread over all Germany. Students crowded from 
every province of the empire to Wittemberg ; and under 
Luther himself, Melancthon, Carlostadius, and other 
masters then reckoned eminent, imbibed opinions, which^ 
on their return, tliey propagated among their country- 
men, who listened to them with that fond attention, 
which truth, when accompanied with novelty^ naturally 
commands t. 

During the course of these transactions, the court of 
Rome, though under the direction of one of its ablest 
pontiffs, neither formed its schemes with that profound 

* Luth. Oper. ii. 316. f Seckend. 59. 
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sagacity, nor executed them with that steady perseve- 
rance, which had long rendered it the most perfect 
model of political wisdom to the rest of Europe. When 
Luther began to declaim against indulgences, two dif- 
ferent methods of treating him lay before the pope ; by 
adopting one of which, the attempt, it is probable, might 
have been crushed, and by the other it might have been 
rendered innocent. If Luther's first departure from the 
doctrines of the church had instantly drawn upon him 
the weight of its censures, the dread of these might have 
restrained the elector of Saxony from protecting him, 
might have deterred the people from listening to his dis- 
courses, or even might have overawed Luther himself; 
and his name, like that of many good men before his 
time, would now have been known to the world only for 
his honest but ill-timed effort to correct the corruptions 
of the Romish church. On the other hand, if the pope 
had early testified some displeasure with the vices and 
excesses of the friars who had been employed in pub- 
lishing indulgences ; if he had forbidden the mentioning 
of controverted points in discourses addressed to the 
people ; if he had enjoined the disputants on both sides 
to be silent ; if he had been careful not to risque the 
credit of the church, by defining articles which had 
hitherto been left undetermined; Luther would, probably, 
have stopt short at his first discoveries : he would not 
have been forced, in self-defence, to venture upon new 
ground, and the whole controversy might possibly have 
died away insensibly; or being confined entirely to the 
schools, might have been carried on with as little de** 
triment to the peace and unity of the Romish church, as 
that which the Franciscans maintain with the Domini- 
cans concerning the immaculate conception, or that be- 
tween the Jansenists and Jesuits concerning the opera- 
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tions of grace. But Leo, by fluctuating between these 
opposite systems, and by embracing them alternately, 
defeated the effects of both. By an improper exertion 
of authority, Luther was exasperated, but not restrained. 
By a mistaken exercise of lenity, time was given for his 
opinions to spread, but no progress was made towards 
reconciling him to the church ; and even the sentence 
of excommimication, which at another juncture might 
have been decisive, was delayed so long, that it became 
at last scarcely an object of terror. 

Such a series of errors in the measures of a court 
seldom chargeable with mistaking its own true interest, 
is, not more astonishing than the wisdom which appeared 
in Luther's conduct. Though a perfect stranger to the 
maxims of worldly wisdom, and incapable, from the 
impetuosity of his temper, of observing them, he was 
led naturally, by the method in which he made his dis- 
coveries, to carry on his operations in a manner which 
contributed more to their success, than if every step he 
took had been prescribed by the most artful policy. At 
the time when he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he was 
far from intending that reformation which he afterwards 
effected ; and would have ti'embled with horror at the 
thoughts of what at last he gloried in accomplishing. 
The knowledge of truth was not poured into his mind 
all at once, by any special revelation ; he acquired it by 
industry and meditation, and his progress, of conse- 
quence, was gradual. The doctrines of popery are so 
closely connected, that the exposing of one error con- 
ducted him naturally to the detection of others ; and all 
the parts of that artificial fabric were so united together, 
that the pulling down of one loosened the foundation of 
the rest, and rendered it more easy to overturn them. 
In confuting the extravagant tenets concerning indul- 
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gences^ he was obliged to inquire into the true cause 
of our justification and acceptance with Crod. The 
knowledge of that discovered to him by degrees the 
inutility of pilgrimages and penances ; the vanity of re* 
lying on the intercession of saints ; the impiety of wor- 
shipping them ; the abuses of auricular confession ; and 
the imaginary existence of purgatory. The detection of 
so many errors led him of course to consider the chaiuc* 
ter of the clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant 
wealth, the severe injunction of celibacy, together with 
the intolerable rigour of monastic vows, appeared to him 
the great sources of their corruption. From thence, it 
was but one step to call in question the divine original 
of the papal power, which authorised and supported such 
a system of errors. As the unavoidable result of the 
whole, he disclaimed the infallibility of the pope, the 
decisions of schoolmen, or any other human authority^ 
and appealed to the word of God as the only standard 
of theological ' truth. To this gradual progress Luther 
owed his success. His hearers were not shocked at first 
by any proposition too repugnant to their ancient pre- 
judices, or too remote from established opinions. They 
were conducted insmisibly from one doctrine to another. 
Their faith and conviction were able to keep pace with 
his discoveries. To the same cause was owing the 
inattention, and even indifference, with which Leo viewed 
Luther's first proceedings. A direct or violent attack 
upon the authority of the church would at once have 
drawn upon Luther the whole weight of its vengeance; 
but as this. was far from his thoughts, as he continued 
long to profess great respect for the pope, and made 
repeated offers of submission to his decisions, there 
seemed to be no reason for apprehending that he would 
prove the author of any desperate revolt ; and he was 
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suffered to proceed step by step, in undermining the 
constitution of the churchy until the remedy applied at 
last came too late to produce any efiect* 

But whatever advantages Luther's cause derived, 
either from the mistakes of his adversaries, or from his 
own good conduct, the sudden progress and firm estab- 
lishment of his doctrines must not be ascribed to these 
alone. The same corruptions in the church of Rome 
which he condemned, had been attacked long before his 
time. The same opinions which he now propagated, 
had been published in different places, and were sup- 
ported by the same arguments. Waldus in the twelfth 
century, Wickliff in the fourteenth, and Huss in the 
fifteenth, had inveighed against the errors of popery with 
great boldness, and confuted them with more ingenuity 
and learning than could have been expected in those 
illiterate ages in which they flourished. But all these 
premature attempts towards a reformation proved abor- 
tive. Such ^feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the 
darkness which then covered the church, were soon 
extinguished ; and though the doctrines^of these pious 
men produced some effects, and left some traces in the 
countries where they taught, they were neither extensive 
nor considerable. Many powerful causes contributed to 
facilitate Luther^s progress, which either did not exist, 
or did not operate with full force in their days ; and at 
that critical and mature juncture when he appeared, 
circumstances of every kind concurred in rendering each 
step that he took successful. 

The long and scandalous schism which divided the 
church during the latter part of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries, had a great effect 
in diminishing the veneration with which the world had 
been accustomed to view the papal dignity. Two or 

VOL. II. K 
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three contending ponttffis roaming about £an>pe at a 
time ; &wmng on the princes^ whom they wanted to gam; 
extorting large sums of money from the countries whieh 
adoiowledged their authority ; eatommunicating -flieir 
rivals, and cursing those who adhered to them^d^ 
credited their pretensions to infaliibihiy, and 'e«:pooed 
both their persons and'their office to^oonteiiipt; 'The 
laity, to whom all parties appealed, came to learn that 
Bome right of private judgment bdonged to thein, and 
acquired the etettx3e of it so far as to choose, amoi^ 
these infallil^ guides, whom they would please to follow. 
The proceedings of the councils of Constance and Basfl 
spread this disrespect for the Romish see i^till wider, 
and by their bold exertion of authority in deposing and 
electing popes, taught men that there was in the chorcfa 
a jurisdiction superior even to the papal power, >wMefa 
they had long believed to be supreme. 

The wound given on that occasion to the papal an* 
thorlty was scarcely healed up, when the pontificates of 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. both able princes, but 
detestable ecctesiastics. raised new scandal in Christen- 
dom. The profligate morals of the former in private 
life ; the fraud, the injustice, and cruelty of his puWc 
administration, place him on a level with those tyrants, 
whose deeds are the greatest reproach to human nature. 
The latter, though a stranger to the odious passkuis 
which prompted his predecessor to commit so mai^ 
unnatural crimes, was under the dominion of a restless 
and ungovernable ambition, that scorned all coni^dera- 
tlons of gratitude, of decency, or of justice, when they 
obstructed the execution of his schemes. It was hardly 
possible to be firmly persuaded that the infallible know- 
ledge of a religion, whose chief precepts are purity and 
humility, was deposited in the breasts of the profligate 
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Alexander or the overbearing Julias* The opinion of 
those who exalted the authority of a council above that 
of the pope, spread wonderfully under their pontificates; 
and as the emperor and French kings, who were alternately 
engaged in hostilities with those active pontifls» permitted 
and even encouraged their subjects to expose their vices 
with all the violence of invective and all the petulance 
<^ ridicule, men's ears being accustomed to these, were 
not shocked with the bold or ludicrous discourses <^ 
LfUtfaer and his followers concerning the papal dignity. 

Nor were such excesses, confined to the head of the* 

diurch alone. Many of the dignified clergy, secular a» 

well 33 regular, being the younger sons of noble families^ 

who had assumed the ecclesiastical character for no other 

reason but that they found in the church stations of great 

dignity and affluence, were accustomed totally to neglect 

llie duties of their office* and indulged themselv^ with« 

out reserve in all the vices to which great wealth and 

idleness naturally give birth. Though the inferior clergy 

were prevented by their poverty from imitating the ex-'. 

pensive luxury of their superiors, yet gross ignorance 

and low debauchery rendered them as contemptible a9 

the other were odious ♦. The severe and unnatural law- 

of celibacy^ to which both were equally subject, occasioned 

such inregidarities, that in several parts of Europe the 

* The ocMmipl state of the church, prior to the Befinmationt 
is adniowledged by a& author, wha was both abundantly able 
to judge concerning this matter, and who was not over-forward 
to conreas it. ** For some years (says Bellarmine) before the 
liutheran and Calvanistic heresies were publlslied, there was 
not (as contemporairy authors testify) any severity in ecclesias- 
tical judicatories* any discipline with regard to morals, any 
knowledge <^ sacred literature, any reverence for divine thmgs; 
tiiere was not almost any religion remaining.*' BeUarminua 
Concio xxviii. Opeiw torn. vi. coL 296. edit Colon. 1QI7* 
apud Gerdesii Hist. Evan. Benovatii vol. i. p. 2& 
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concubinage of priests was not only permitted bat en« 
joined. The employing of a remedy so contrary to the 
precepts of the Christian religion^ is the strongest proof 
that the crimes it was intended to prevent were both 
numerous and flagrant. Long before the sixteenth cen- 
turyy many authors of great name and authority give 
such descriptions of the dissolute morals of the clergy^ 
as seem almost incredible in the present age *• The 
Toluptuous lives of ecclesiastics occasioned great scandal, 
not only because their manners were inconsistent with 
their sacred character ; but the laity being accustomed 
to see several of them raised from the lowest stations to 
the greatest affluence, did not shew the same indulgence 



* Centum Gravamina Nation. German, in Fasdculo Ber. 
expetend. et fugiendarum, per Ortuinum Gratium, voL L 
361. See innumerable passages to the same purpose in the 
appendix, or second volume, published by £dw. Brown. See 
also Herm. vonder Hardt, Hist. Lit. Reform, pars ill. and the 
vast collections of Walchius in his four volumes of Monumenta 
Medii ^vi. Gotting. 1 757. 

The authors I have quoted enumerate the vices of the clergy* 
When they ventured upon actions manifestly criminal, we 
may conclude that they would be less scrupulous with respect 
to the decorum of behaviour. Accordin^y their neglect of 
the decent conduct suitable to their profession, seems to have 
given great offence. In order to illustrate this, I shall tran- 
scribe one passage, because it is taken not from any author 
whose professed purpose it was to describe the improper con- 
duct or the clergy ; and who, from perjudice or artifice, may 
be supposed to aggravate the charge against them. The em- 
peror Charles IV- in a letter to the archbishop of Mentz, A. 
D. 1359, exhorting him to reform the disorders of the clergy, 
thus expresses himself: *' De Christi patrimouio, ludos, has- 
tiludia et tomeamenta exercent ; habitum militarem cum 
pnetextis aureis et argenteis gestant, et calc os militares; 
comam et barbam nutnuut, et nihil quod ad vitam et ordinem 
ecclcsiasticum spectat, ostendmit. Militaribus se duntaxat 
et secularibus actibus, vita et moribus, in suae salutis dispen- 
dium, et generaie populi scandalum, immiscent.*' Codex 
Diplomaticus Anecdotorum, per VaL Ferd. Gudenum» 4taj 
vol. iii. p. 438. 
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to their excesses^ as to those of persons possessed oi here^ 
ditery wealth or grandeur ; and viewing their condition 
with more ^ivy^ they- censured their crimes with greater 
severity. Nothing, therefore, could be more acceptable 
to Luther's hearers, than the violence with which he 
exclaimed against the immoralities of churchmen, and 
every person in his audience could, from his own ob- 
servation, confirm the truth of his invectives. 

The scandal of these crimes was greatly increased by 
the facility with which such as committed them obtained 
pardon. In all the European kingdoms, the impotence 
of the civil magistrate, under forms of government ex- 
tremely irregular and turbulent, made it necessary to 
relax the rigour of justice, and upon payment of a certain 
fine or composition prescribed by law, judges were ac- 
customed to remit farther punishment, even of the most 
atrocious crimes. The court of Rome, always attentive 
to the means of augmenting its revenues, imitated this 
practice, and, by a preposterous accommodation of it to 
religious concerns, granted its pardons to such transgres- 
sors as gave a sum of money in order to purchase them. 
As the idea of a composition for crimes was then familiar, 
this strange traffic was so far from shocking mankind, 
that it soon became general ; and in order to prevent any 
imposition in carrying it on, the officers of the Roman 
chancery published a book, containing the precise sum 
to be exacted for the pardon of every particular sin A 
deacon guilty of murder was absolved for twenty crowns. 
A bishop or abbot might assassinate for three hundred 
livres. Any ecclesiastic might violate his vows of chas- 
tity, even with the most aggravating circumstances, for 
the third part of that sum. Even such shocking crimes, 
as occur seldom in human life, and perhaps exist only 
in the impure imagination of a casuist, were taxed at a 
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very moderate rate. When a more regular and perfect 
mode of dispensing justice came to be introduced into 
civil courts^ the practice of paying a composition for 
crimes went gradually into disuse ; and mankind having 
acquired more accurate notions concerning religion and 
morality^ the conditions on which the court of Rome 
bestowed its pardons appeared impious^ and were con- 
sidered as one great source of ecclesiastical corruption *• 
This degeneracy of manners among the clergy might 
have been tolerated^ perhaps, with greater indulgence, 
if their exorbitant riches and power had not enabled 
them, at the same time, to encroach on the rights of 
every other order of men. It is the genius of supersti- 
tion, fond of whatever is., pompous or grand, to set no 
bounds to its liberality towards persons whom it esteems 
sacred, and to think its expressions of regard defective, 
unless it hath raised them to the height of wealth and 
authority. Hence flowed the extensive revenues and 
jurisdiction possessed by the church in every country of 
Europe, and which were become intolerable to the laity, 
from whose undiscerning bounty they were at first de- 
rived. 

The burden, however, of ecclesiastical oppression had 
fallen with such peculiar weight on the Germans, as 
rendered them, though naturally exempt from levity, 
and tenacious of their ancient customs, more inclinable 
than any people in Europe to listen to those who called 
on them to assert tlieir liberty. During the long con- 
tests between the popes and emperors concerning the 
right of mvestiture, and the wars which these occasioned, 

AmenU^LuL^K;.''^P^^^^ V. ^^^' ^' ^- Schelhomu 

Artie. Banok I; f?"''"^-^'^^'-^^^-"-^^^- Miction, de Bay le, 
Ti-ancof. xo61. paJd^PJ^'"^- ^^^"^ Cancellar. Jiomanae, ^it. J 
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most of the considerable German ecclesiastics joined the 
papal faction ; and while engaged in rebellion against 
the head of the empire, they seized the Imperial do- 
mains and revenues, and usurped the Imperial juris* 
diction within their own dioceses. Upon the re-es- 
tablishment of tranquillity, they still retained these 
usurpations, as if by the length of an unjust possession 
they had acquired a legal right to them. The emperors, 
too feeble to wrest them out of their hands, were obliged 
to grant the clergy fiefs of those ample territories, and 
they enjoyed all the immunities as well as honours which 
belonged to feudal barons. By means of these, many 
bishops and abbots in Germany were not only eccle- 
siastics, but princes, and their character and manners 
partook more of the licence too frequent among the 
latter^ than of the sanctity which became the former *. 
The unsettled state of government in Germany, and 
the frequent wars to w hich that country was exposed, 
contributed in another manner towards aggrandising 
ecclesiastics. The only property, during those times of 
anarchy, which enjoyed security from the oppression of 
the great, or the ravages of war, w^as that which belonged 
to the church. This was owing, not only to the great 
reverence for the sacred character prevalent in those 
ages, but to a superstitious dread of the sentence of ex- 
communication, which the clergy were ready to denounce 
against all who invaded their possessions. Many ob- 
serving this, made a surrender of their lands to eccle- 
siastics, and consenting to hold them in fee of the church, 
obtained as its vassals a degree of safety, which without 
this device they were unable to procure. By such an 
increase of the number of their vassals, the power of 

• r. Paul, History of Ecclesiast. Benefices, p. lOT. 
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ecclesiastics received a real and pemvux^ST augmenta* 
tion; and as lands, held in fee by/Sie limited tenurss. 
common in those ages, often returned to the persons 
on whom the fief depended, considerable additions were 
made in this way to the property of the clergy *• 

The solicitude of the clergy in providing for the 
safety of their own persons, was still greater than that 
which they displayed in securing iteir possessions ; and 
their efforts to attain it were still more suocessfuL As 
ihey were consecrated to the priestly office with much 
outward solemnity ; were distinguished from the rest of 
mankind by a peculiar garb and manner of life ; imd 
arrogated to their order many privileges which do not 
belong to other Christians, they naturally became the 
objects of excessive veneration. As a superstitious 
spirit spread, they were regarded as beings of a super]<» 
species to the profane laity, whom it would be impious 
to try by the same laws, or to subject to the same pun« 
ishments. This exemption from civil jurisdiction, granted 
at first to ecclesiastics as a mark of respect, they soon 
claimed as a point of right. This valuable immunity 
of the priesthood is asserted, not only in the deerees of 
popes and councils, but was confirmed in the most 
ample form by many of the greatest emperors f • As 
long as the clerical character remained, the person of an 
ecclesiastic was in some degree sacred; and unless he' 
were degraded from his office, the unhallowed hand of 
the civil judge durst not touch him. But as the power 
of degradation was lodged in the spiritual courts, the 
difficulty and expence of obteuning such a sentence, too 

laL^^^h'.^^'Ti ^^ Ecclesiast. Benefices, p. 66. Bou- 
^amviuers, £tat de France, tom. i. 169. Lend. 1737. 

t Goldasti Conatitut. ImperiaL Francof. 1673. vol. iL 92. 107. 
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often, secured absolute impunity to offenders. Many 
assumed the clerical character for no other reason, than 
that it might screen them from the punishment which 
their actions deserved *• The German nobles com- 
plained loudly, that these anointed malefactors, as they 
called them t, seldom suffered capitally, even for the 
most atrocious crimes ; and their independence on the 
civil magistrate is often mentioned in the remonstrances 
of the diets, as a privilege equally pernicious to society^ 
and to the morals of the clergy. 

While the clergy asserted the privileges of their own 
order with so much zeal, they made continual encroach- 
ments upon those of the laity. All causes relative to ma- 
trimony, to testaments, to usury, to legitimacy of birth, 
as well as those which concerned ecclesiastical revenues, 
were thought to be so connected with religion, that they 
could be tried only in the spiritual courts. Not satisfied 
with this ample jurisdiction, which extended to one half 
of the subjects that gave rise to litigation among men^ 
the clergy, with wonderful industry, and by a thousand 
inventions, endeavoured to draw all other causes into 
their own courts f . As they had engrossed almost the 
whole learning known in the dark ages, the spiritual 
judges were commonly so far superior in knowledge and 
abilities, to those employed in tlie secular courts, that 
the people at first favoured any stretch that was made 
to bring their affairs under the cognizance of a judica«< 
ture, on the decisions of which they could rely with more 
perfect confidence than on those of the civil courts. Thus 
the interest of the church, and the inclination of the peo- 
ple, concurring to elude the jurisdiction of the lay-magis'^ 

• Rymer's Fcedera, voL xiii. 532. 

-f Centum Gravam. § 31. 

^ Gjannon^ Hi»t. of Naples, book xix. § 3» 
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trate, soon reduced it almost to nothing*. By means 
of this^ vast power accrued to ecclesiastics> and no in« 
considerable addition was made to their revenue by the 
sums paid in those ages to the persons who administered 
justice. 

The penalty by which the spiritual courts enforced 
their sentences, added great weight and terror to their 
jurisdiction. The censure of excommunication was in«' 
stituted originally for preserving the purity of the church ; 
that obstinate offenders, whose impious tenets or profane- 
lives were a reproach to Christianity, might be cut off 
from the society of the faithful ; this ecclesiastics did 
not scruple to convert into an engine for promoting their 
own^ power, and they inflicted it on the most frivolous 
occasions. Whoever despised any of* their decisions, 
even concerning civil matters, immediately incurred this 
dreadful censure, which not only excluded them from 
all the privileges of a Christian, but deprived them of 
their rights as men and citizens t, and the dread c^ this 
rendered even the most fierce and turbulent spirits oIk 
sequious to the authority of the church. 

Nor did the clergy neglect the proper methods of pre-- 
serving the wealth and power which they had acquired 
with such industry and address. The possessions of 
the church being consecrated to God, were declared to 
be unalienable; so that the funds of a society, which 
was daily gaining, and could never lose, grew to be im^ 
mense. In Germany, it was computed that the ecclesi- 
astics had got into their hands more than one half of the* 
national property |. In other countries, the proportion 
varied ; but the share belonging to the church was every 
where prodigious. These vast possessions werejiot sub« 

* Centum Gravam. § 9. 56. 64k 
t Ibid. § 3*. t Ibid. § 
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jeet to ihe burdens imposed on the lands of the laity* 
The German clergy were exempted by law from all 
tax^s *; and if^' on any extraordinary emergence, eccle^ 
c^^tics were pleased to grftnt smne aid towards supply* 
ifig the public ^xigencies^ this was considered as a free 
l^ft Bowing from their own generosity^ which the civil 
magistrate bad no title tx> demand^ far less to exact. In 
G€ffifseqtience of this strange solecism in government, the 
laity in Germany had the mortification to find them** 
i^lves load€fd with excessive impositions^ because such 
iBts possessed the greatest property were freed from any 
bbligation to support or to defend the State. 

Grievous, however, as the exorbitant wealth and nu- 
tnerous privileges of the clerical order were to the other 
members of the Germanic body, they would have 
reckoned it some mitigation of the evil, if these had 
lieen possessed only by ecclesiastics, residing among 
themselves, who would have been less apt to make 
-an improper use of their riches, or to exercise their 
rights with unbeccrniing rigour. But the bishops of 
'Bome having early put in a claim, the boldest that 
ever human ambition suggested, of being supreme 
find in£fi)l$ble heads of the Christian churth, they, by 
tfa€<ir |)rofound policy and unwearied perseverance, by 
their address in ^v^Hng themselves of every drcum- 
istance which occurred, by takmg advantage of the su- 
perstition of some princes, of the necessities of others^ 
and of the credulity of the people, at length established 
their pretensions, in opposition* both to the interest and 
common sense of mankind. Germany was the country 
which these ecclesiastical sovereigns governed with most 



* Centum Gravam. § 29. Goldasti Const. Imper. il« 79. 108. 
PfeflfeL Hist, du Droit Publ. 350. 374. 
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absolute authority. They excommunicated and deposed 
some of its most illustrious emperors^ and excited their 
subjects^ their ministers^ and even their children, to take 
arms against them. Amidst these contests^ the popes 
continually extended their own immunities^ spoiling the 
secular princes gradually of their most valuable preroga^ 
tives, and the German church felt all the rigour of that 
oppression which flows from subjection to foreign domi« 
nions^ and foreign exactions. 

The right of conferring benefices, which the popes 
usurped during that period of confusion, was an acquisi- 
tion of great importance, and exalted the ecclesiastical 
power upon the ruins of the temporal. The emperors 
and other princes of Germany had long been in posses- 
sion of this right, which served to increase both their 
authority and their revenue. But by wresting it out oi 
their hands, the popes were enabled to fill the empire 
with their own creatures ; they accustomed a great body 
of every prince's subjects to depend, not upon him, but 
upon the Roman see ; they bestowed upon strangers the 
richest benefices in every country, and drained their 
wealth to supply the luxury of a foreign court. Even the 
patience of the most superstitious ages could no longer 
bear such oppression ; and so loud and frequent were 
the complaints and murmurs of the Germans, that the 
popes, afraid of irritating them too far, consented, con- 
trary to their usual practice, to abate somewhat of their 
pretensions, and to rest satisfied with the right of no- 
mination to such benefices as happened to fall vacant 
during six months in the year, leaving the disposal of the 
remainder to the princes and other legal patrons ♦• 

ImiJr. 1^408. ^^^* ^^ ^^^ ^'^^^' *^** ^^^"^^ ^^^^ 
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But the court of Rome easily found expedients for 
eluding an agreement which put such restraints on its 
power. The practice of reserving certain benefices in 
every country to the pope's immediate nomination^ which ' 
had been long known^ and often complained of^ was ex- 
tended far beyond its ancient bounds. All the benefices 
possessed by cardinals^ or any of the numerous officers 
in the Roman court ; those held by persons who hap« 
pened to die at Rome^ or within forty miles of that city, 
on their journey to or from it ; such as became vacant 
by translation, with many others, were included in the 
number of reserved benefices; Julius IL and Leo X. 
stretching the matter to the utmost, often collated to 
benefices where the right of reservation had not been 
declared, on pretence of having mentally reserved this 
privilege to themselves. The right of reservation, how- 
ever, even with this extension, had certain limits, as it ' 
could be exercised only where the benefice was actually 
vacant ; and therefore, in order to render the exertion 
of papal power unbounded, expectcUive graces, or man- 
dates nominating a person to succeed to a benefice upon 
the first vacancy that should happen, were brought into 
use. By means of these, Germany was filled with per- 
sons who were servilely dependent on the court oi Rome, 
from which they had received such reversionary grants ; 
princes were defrauded, in a great degree, of their. pre- 
rogatives ; the rights of lay- patrons were pre-occupied, 
and rendered almost entirely vain *. 

The manner in which these extraordinary powers were 
exercised, rendered them still more odious and intoler- 

• Centum Gravam. § 21. Fascic. Uer. expet. &c. 334, Gold. 
Const. Impel. L 391. 404, 405. F. Paul, Hist, of EccL Benef. 
167. 199. 
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(Mb. The Avarice and extortion of the court of Rome 
were become excessive ahnost to a proverb* The practice 
of selling benefices was so notorious^ that no pains were 
taken to conceal or tp disguise it. Companies of xaer* 
chants openly purchased the benefices of difierent dis- 
tricts in Germany from the pope's ministers^ and ret^iied 
them at an advanced price *. Pious men beheld with 
deep regret these simoniacal transactions, uo unworthy 
the ministers of a Christian churcli ; while poUticiaos 
complained a£ the loss sustained by the exportation of 
so much wealth in that in'eligious traffic* 

The sums^ indeed^ which the court of Rome drew, by 
its stated and legal impositions, from all the countries 
acknowledging its authority, were so considerable, that 
it is not strange that princes, as well as their subjects, 
murmured at the smallest addition made to them by 
unnecessary or illicit means. Every ecclesiastical per« 
son, upon his admission to his benefice, paid annats, or 
one year's produce of his hving, to the.pope ; and as 
that tax was exacted with great rigour, its amount was 
very great. To this must be added, the frequent de- 
mands made by the popes of free gifts from the clergy, 
together with the extraordinary levies of tenths upon 
ecclesiastical benefices, on pretence of expeditions against 
the Turks, seldom intended, or carried into execution ; 
and from the whole, the vast proportion of the revenues 
of the church, which flowed continually to Rome, may 
be estimated. j 

Sttdi were the dissolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, 
Ae MHMtnous power and privileges ot the clei^, before 
the Reformation ; such the o^vessive rigour of that do- 
mnuun which the popes had eslahlished over the Chii». 
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tiali world ; arid such the sentiments concerning thedi 
that prevailed in Germany at the beginning of the 
sii^eenth cehtury; Nor has this/ sketch been copied 
from the controversial writers of that age, who, in the 
heat of dii^putation, may be suspected of having ex" 
aggerdted the errors, or of having misrepresented the 
conduct of that church which they laboured to overturn ; 
it is formed upon more authentic evidence, upon the 
memorials and remonstrances of the Imperial diets, enti- 
merating the gri^anices under which tlie empire groaned^ 
in order to obtain Che redrei^ of them. Dissatisfactioh 
must have risen to a great height among the people, 
when these grave assemblies expressed themselves with 
that degree of acrimony which abounds in their remon- 
strances ; and if they demanded the abolition of these 
enormities with so much vehemence, the people, we may 
be assured, uttered their sentiments and desires in 
bolder and more virulent language. 

To men thus prepared for shaking off the yoke, Luther, 
addressed himself With certainty of success. As they 
had long felt its weight, and had borrle it with impa- 
tience, they listened with joy to the first offer of pro- 
curing them deliverance. Hence proceeded the fond 
and eager reception that his doctrines met with, and the 
tapidity with Which they spread over all the provinces 
of Germany. Even the impetuosity and fierceness of 
Luther's spirit, his confidence in asserting his own oim- 
nions, and the arrogance as weR as contempt wherewith 
he treated all who differed from him. Which, in ages of 
greater moderation and refmement, have been reckoned 
defects in the character of that reformer, did not a{^36^r 
excessive to his contemporaries, whose minds^werestrongly 
agitatedby tboSe interesting controversies whidh he car- 
ried oii, and who had themselves endured the rigour of 
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papal tyranny^ and seen the corruptions in the church 
against which he exclaimed. 

Nor were they offended at that gross scurrility with 
which his polemical writings are filled^ or at the low 
buffoonery which he sometimes introduces into his grav- 
est discourses. No dispute was managed in those rude 
times without a large portion of the former ; and the 
latter was common, even on the most scJemn occasions, 
and in treating the most sacred subjects. So far were 
either of these from doing hurt to his cause^ that invec- 
tive and ridicule had some effect, as well a» more lau- 
dable arguments, in exposing the errors of popery^ and 
in determining mankind to abandon them. 

Besides all these causes of Luther's rapid progress^, 
arising from the nature of his enterprise, and the juno- 
ture at which he undertook it, he reaped advantage from 
some foreign and adventitious circumstances, the bene- 
ficial influence of which none of his forerunners in the 
same course had enjoyed. Among these may be reck- 
oned the invention of the art of printing, about half a 
century before his time. By this fortunate discovery, 
the facility of acquiring and of propagating knowledge 
was wonderfully increased, and Luther*s books, which 
must otherwise have made their way- slowly and with 
imcertainty into distant countries, spread at once all 
over Europe. Nor were they read only by the rich and 
. the learned, who alone had access to books before that 
invention ; they got into the hands of the people ; who, 
upon this appeal to them as judges, ventured to exa- 
mine and to reject many doctrines which they had for- 
i^ierly been required to believe, without being tai^ht to 
. Understand them. 

.,: The revival of learning at the same period was a cir- 
^cumstaocf; 'extremely fnendly to the Reformation. Tl^e 
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gtady of the ancient dreek and Roman authors^ by en« 
lightening the humfm mindf with liberal aud sound kno^^« 
ledge, roused it from that profound lethargy in which it 
had been sunk during sevetei centuries. Mankind seem, 
at that period, to ha^e recovered the powers of inquiring 
and of thinking for themselves* faculties of which they 
had long lost the use ; and, fond of the acquisition, they 
ekercised them with great boldness upon all subjects. 
They were not now afraid of entering an uncommon path 
or of embracing a new opinion. Novelty appears rather 
to have been a recommendation of a doctrine; and in« 
stead of being startled when the daring hand of Luther 
drew aside or tore the veil which covered established er«* 
rorS) the genius of the age applauded and aided the &t* 
tempt. Luther^ though a stranger to elegance in taste 
or composition, zealously promoted the cultivation of 
ancient literature ; and sensible of its being necessary 
to the right understanding of the scriptures, he himself 
had acquired considerable knowledge both in the Hebrew 
and Greek tongues. Melancthon, and some other of 
bis disciples, were eminent proficients in the polite arts ; 
and as the same ignorant monks who opposed the intro« 
duction of learning into Germany, set themselves with 
equal fierceness against Luther's opinions, and declared 
the good reception of the latter to be the effect of the 
progress which the former had made, the cause of learn- 
ing and of the Reformation came to be considered as 
closely connected with each other, and, in every coun- ' 
try, had the same friends and the same enemies. This 
enabled the reformers to carry on the contest at first 
with great superiority. Erudition, industry, accuracy 
of sentiment, purity of composition, even wit and rail- 
lery, were almost wholly on their side, and triumphed 
with ease over illiterate monks^ whose rude arguments^ 

L 3 
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expr^sed in a perplexed and barbarous sty^e, were 
found insufficient for the defeuce.of a system^ the er- 
rors of which, all the art and ingenuity of its latter and 
more learned advocates have not been able to palliate. 

That bold spirit of inquiry, which the revival of learn- 
ing excited in Europe, was so favourable to the Reform- 
Atian, that Luther was aided in his progress, and man- 
kind were prepare! to e nbrice his doctrines, by persons 
who did not wish success to his undertaking. The greater 
.part of the ingenious men who applied to the study of 
ancient literature towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
.tury, and the beginning of the sixteenth, thoujrh tfaiiey 
bad no intention, and perhaps no wish, to overturn the 
established system of religion, had discovered the absur- 
dity of many tenets and practices authorized by the 
church, and perceiveil the futility of those argu nents by 
which illiterate monks endeavoured to defend them. 
Their contempt of^,hese advocates for the received er- 
rors, led the n frequently to expose the opinions which 
they supported, and to ridicule their ignorance with 
great freedon and severity. By this, men were pre- 
pared for the more serious attacks made upon them by 
Luther, and their reverence b^ith for the dajtriiies.^d 
persons against whom he inveigheil was considerably 
abated. This was particularly the case in Germ my. 
When the first attempts were made to revive a taste for 
ancient learning in that country, the ecclesiastics there, 
who were still more ignorant than their brethren on the 
other side of the Alps, set themselves to opp-jse its pro- 
gress with more active zea' ; and the patrons of the 
new studies, in return, attacked them with greater vio- 
lence. In the writings of Reuchlin, Huiten, and the 
jDtlier revivers of learning in Germany^ the corruptions 



of the church of Rome are cenSsured with an acrimony of 
style little inferior to that of Luther himself *. 

Frora. the same cause proceeded the frequent stric* 
tures of Erasmus upon the errors of the churcb^ as well 
as upon the ignorance and vices of the clergy. His re- 
putation and authori.ty were so high in Europe, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and his works were 
read with such universal admiration, that the effect of 
these deserves to be mentioned as one of the circum- 
stances which contributed considerably towards Luther's 
success. Erasmus, having been destined for the church, 
,and trained up in the knowledge of ecclesiastical ]itera« 
ture, applied himself more to theological inquiries than 
any of the revivers of learning in that age. His acute 
judgment and extensive erudition enabled him to dis- 
cover many, errors, both in the doctrine and worship of 
the Romish church. Some of these he confuted with 
great solidity of reasoning and force of eloquence. Others 
be treated as objects of ridicule, and turned against them 
that irresistible torrent of popular and satirical wit, of 
which he had the command. There was hardly any opi- 
nion or practice of the Romish church, which Luther 
endeavoured to reform, but what had been previously 
animadverted upon by Erasmus, and had afforded him 
subject either of censure or of raillery. Accordingly, 
when Luther first began his attack upon the church, 
Erasmus seemed to applaud his conduct ; he courted the 
friendship of several of his disciples and patrons, and 
condemned the behaviour and spirit of his adversaries f . 
He concurred openly with him in inveighing against the 
school divines, as the teachers of a system equally unedi- 

• Gerdesiu8 Hist. Evang. Renov. vol. i. p. 1 4J 157. Seckend. 
Ub- i. p. 103. yonder Hardt Hist. Literar, Reform, pars 

-f Seckend. iib.i. p. 40. 96. 
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fymg and obscure. He joitied him tn endeavouring to 
turn the attention of m^n to the study of the hfAy scrip* 
tures, an the only standard a^ religious truth *. 

Various circumstances, however, prevented Erasmus 
Irom holding the same course with Luther. The natural 
timidity of his temper ; his want of that strength of mind 
which alone can prompt a man to assume the character 
of a reformer t; his excessive deference for persons in 
high station ; his dread of losing the pensions and other 
emoluments, which their liberality had confinred upon 
him ; his extreme love of peace, and hopes ot refonning 
abuses gradually, and by gentle methods, aSi concurred 
in determining him not only to repress and to moderate 
the zeal with which he had once been animated against 
the errors of the church :f, but to assume the character 
of a mediator between Luther and his opponents. But 
though Erasmus soon began to censure Lather as toO 
daring and impetuous, and was at last prevailed upon 
to write against him, he must, nevertheless, he con- 
sidered as his forerunner and auxiliary in this war upon 
the church. He first scattered the seeds, which Luther 
cherished, and brought to maturity. His raillery and 
oblique censures prepared the way for Luther's inifec«i 
tives and more direct attacks. In this light Efrasoms 

• Yonder Hardt Hisfor. Lit«rar« Reform, pan i Oeides. 
Hist. Kvang. Renov. i. 147. 

•f- Erasmus himself is candid enough to acknowledge this : 
" Luther," says he, " has given us many a wholesome doc- 
trine, and many a good counseL I wish he had not defeated 
the effect of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written 
every thing in the most unexceptionable manner, I had no 
inclrnation to die for the sake of truth. Everj man hath not 
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appeared to the zealous defenders of the Romish church 
'in his own times *: In this light he must be considered 
by every person conversant in the history of that period. 
In this long enumeration of the circumstances which 
combined in favouring the progress of Luther's opi- 
nions, or in weakening the resistance of his adversaries^ 
I have avoided entering into any discussion of the theo- 
logiqal doctrines of popery, and have not attempted to 
shew how repugnant they are to the spirit of Christian- 
ity, and how destitute of any foundation in reason, in 
the word of God, or in the practice of the primitive 
church, leaving those topics entirely to ecclesiastical 
historians, to whose province they peculiarly belong. 
But when we add the effect of these religious considera- 
tions to the influence of political causes, it is obvious 
that the united operation of both on the human mind 
must have been sudden and irresistible. Though, to 
Luther's contemporaries, who were too near perhaps to 
the scene, or too deeply interested in it, to trace jhe 
causes with accuracy, or to examine them with cooInes% 
the rapidity with which his opinions spread appeared to 
be so unaccountable, that some of them imputed it to a 
certain uncommon and malignant position of the stars^ 
which scattered the spirit of giddiness and innovation 
over the world f; it is evident, that the succejss of the 
Reformation was the natural effect of many powerful 
causes, prepared by peculiar providence, and happily 
conspiring to that end. This attempt to investigate these 
causes, and to throw light on an event so singular and 
important, will not, perhaps, be deemed an unnecessary 
digression.*— I return from it to the course of the history* 

* Tonder Hardt Hist. Literar. Reform, pars i* p. 3. 
t Jovii Uistoria, Lut. 1553« fol. p« i34« 
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1 52 1 .3 The diet at Worms conducted its deliteratioiis 
with that slow formality peculiar to such assemblies 
Much time was spent in establishing some regulations 
with regard to the internal police of the einpire. The 
jurisdiction of the Imperial chamber was confirmed. Mid 
the forms of its proceeding rendered more fixed atid re- 
gular. A council of regency was appointed to assist 
Ferdinand in the government of the emjMre duriiig any 
occasional absence of the emperor; which, from the 
extent of the emperor's dominions, as well as the mid- 
tiplicity of his affairs, was an event that might be frcf 
quently expected •. The state of religion was then taken 
into consideration. There were not wanting some 
plausible reasons which might have induced Charles to 
have declared himself the protector of Luther's cause, 
or at least to have connived at its progress. If he had 
possessed no other dominions but those which belonged 
to him in Germany, and no other crown besides the 
Imperial, he might have been disposed, perhaps, to 
favour a man, who asserted so boldly the privileges and 
immunities for which the empire had struggled so long 
with the popes. But the vast and dangerous schemes 
which Francis I. was forming against Charles, made it 
necessary for him to regulate his conduct by views more 
extensive than those which would have suited a German 
prince ; and it being of the utmost importance to secure 
the pope's friendship, this determined him to treat Lu« 
ther with great severity, as the most effectual method of 
soothing Leo into a concurrence with his measures. His 
eagerness to accomplish this rendered him not unwilling 
to gratify the papal legates in Germany, who insisted 

• Poiit. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. viiL c II. p. 195, PfeffeL 
Abr^^Cl^noI. p. 598. 
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that, wxjthout tmj delay or formal deliberation^ the^diet 
ottgbt to condemn a man whom the pope had already 
exeiMnmunicated as an incorrigible heretic. Such an 
abrupt manner of proceeding, howevf r^ being deemed 
unprecedented and unjust by the Q^eqabers of t]^ diet, 
they made a point of Luther's appearing in person, and 
declaring whether^^he adhered or not to those opinions 
wbidi had drawn upon him the censures of the church'*. 
Not only the emperor, but kill the princes through whose 
territories he had to pass, granted him a safe conduct ; 
and Charles wrote to him at the same time [[March 6)], 
requiring his immediate attendance on the diet, and re« 
newing his promises of protection from .any injury or 
ybl^ice f . Luther did no^ Jbesitate one moment about 
yielding obedience, and set out for Worms, attended by 
the herald who had brought the emptor's letter and 
safe-conduct. While on his journey, many of bis 
friends, whom the fate of Huss under similar circum« 
stances, and notwithstanding the same security of ait 
imperial safeHX>nduct, filled with sc^icjiiide, advised and 
entreated him not to rush wantonly into the midst of 
danger. But Luther, superior to such terrors, silenced 
them with this reply, " I am lawfully called," said he, 
" to appear in that city, and thither will I go in the 
name of the Lord, though as many devils, as tJierjs are 
tiles oi\ the houses, wece there combined against me X" 
The reception which he met with at Worms was such 
as he might have reckoned a full reward of all his la- 
bours, if vanity and the love of applause had been the 
principles by which he was influenced. Greater crowds 
assembled to behold him, than had appeared at the em« 

* P. Mart. Ep. 7«2. t Luth. Oper. E 411. 

$ Ibid. ii. Ut. 
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peror's public entry ; his apartments were daily filled 
with princes and personages of the highest rank *, and 
he was treated with all the respect paid to those who 
possess the power of directing the understanding and 
sentiments of other men ; un homage, more sincere, as 
well as more flatterijig, than any which pre-eminence in 
birth or condition can command* At his appearance 
before the diet, he behaved with great decency, and with 
equal firmness. He readily acknowledged an excess of 
vehemence and acrimony in his controversial writings, 
but refused to retract his opinions, unless he were con- 
vinced of their falsehood ; or to consent to their being 
tried by any other rule than the word of God. When 
neither threats nor entreaties could prevail on him to 
depart from this resolution, some of the ecclesiastics 
proposed to imitate the example of the council of Con- 
stance, and by punishing the author of this pestilent 
heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from such an evil. But the members of 
the diet refusing to expose the German integrity to fresh 
reproach by a second violation of public faith; and 
Charles being no less unwilling to bring a stain upon the 
beginning of his administration by such an ignominious 
action, Luther was perniitted to depart in safety t. A 
few days aftec he left the city CApril 26^, a severe 
edict was published in the emperor's name, and jyy au- 
thority of the diet, depriving him, as an obstinate and 
excommunicated criminal, of all the privileges which he 
enjoyed as a subject of the empire, forbidding any prince 
to harbour or protect him, and requiring all to concur in 

• Seckend. 56. Luth. Oper. ii. 414. 
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seizing his person as soort ai$ iht tetxh specified in Ms 
safe conduct was expired *• 

But this rigorous decree had no cottsidei^able effect* 
the execution of it being pfevented, partly by th6 tanU 
tiph'city of cyccupations, which the comihotions in Spuin, 
together with the wars in Italy and the Low Countries^ 
created to the emperor ; and partly by a prudent pre- 
caution employed by the electoi' of Saxony, Luther's 
faithful and discerning patron. As Luther, on his re- 
turn from Worms, was passing near Altenstein in Thu- 
ringia, a number of horsemen in masks rushed suddenly 
out of a wood, where the elector had appointed the/A 
to lie in wait for him, and surrounding his company, 
carried him, after dismissing all his attendants, to 
Wartburg, a strong castle not far distant. There the 
elector ordered him to be supplied with every thing ne- 
cessary or agreeable, but the place of his retreat was 
carefully concealed, until the fury of the present storm 
against him began to abate, upon a change in the poIi« 
tical situation of Europe. In this solitude, where he 
remained nine months, and which he frequently called 
his Patmos, after the name of that island to which th6 
apostle John was banished, he exerted his usuil vigour 
and industry in defence of bis doctrines, or in confuta- 
tion of his adversaries, publishing several treatises, 
which revived the spirit of his followers, astonished to 
a great degree, and disheartened at the sudden disap- 
pearance of their leader. 

During his confinement, his opinions continued to 
gain ground, acquiring the ascendant in almost every 
dty in Saxony. At this time, the Augustinians of 
Wittemburg, with the approbation of the university, and 

• Gold. C($nst# ImperiaL ii. 409. 
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the connivance of the elector, ventured upon the first 
step towards an alteration in the established forms of 
public worship, by abolishing the celebration of private 
masses, and by giving the cup as well as the bread to 
the laity in administering the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper. 

Whatever consolation the courage and success of his 
disciples, or the progress of his doctrines in his own 
country, afforded Luther in his retreat, he there re- 
ceived information of two events which considerably 
damped his joy, as they seemed to lay insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of propagating his principles, in the 
two most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was, a 
solemn degree, condemning his opinions, published by 
the university of Paris, the most ancient, and, at that 
time, the most ' respectable of the learned societies in 
Europe. The other was the answer written to his book 
concerning the Babylonish captivity by Henry VIII. of 
England. That monarch, having been educated under 
the eye of a suspicious father, who, in order to prevent 
his attending to business, kept him occupied in the 
study of literature, still retained a greater love of learn- 
ing, and stronger habits of application to it, than are 
common among princes of so active a disposition and 
such violent passions. Being ambitious of acquiring 
glory of every kind, as well as zealously attached to the 
Bomish church, and highly exasperated against Luther, 
who had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite author, 
with great contempt, Henry did not think it enough to 
exert his royal authority in opposing the opinions of the 
reformer, but resolved likewise to combat them with 
sholastic weapons. With this view he published his 
treatise on the Seven Sacraments, which, though for- 
gotten at present, as books of controversy always are. 
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when the occasion that produced them is past^ is not 
destitute of polemical ingenuity and acuteness^ and 
was tepresented by the flattery of his courtiers to be 
a work of such wonderful science and learning, as ex- 
alted him no less above other authors in merit, than he 
was distinguished among them by his rank. The pope, 
to whom it was presented with the greatest formality 
in full consistory, spoke of it in such terms, as if it 
had been dictated by immediate inspiration ; and as a 
testimony of the gratitude of the church for his extra- 
ordinary zeal, confened on him the title of Defender qf 
the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon forfeited in 
the opinion of those from whom he derived it, and 
which is still retained by his successors, though the 
avowed enemies of those opinions, by contending for 
which he merited that honourable distinction. Luther, 
who was not overawed, either by the authority of the 
university, or the dignity of the monarch, soon pub- 
lished his animadversions on both, in a style no less 
vehement and severe, than he would have used in con- 
futing his meanest antagonist. This indecent boldness, 
instead of shocking his contemporaries, was considered by 
them as a new proof of his undaunted spirit. A contro- 
veisy managed by disputants so illustrious, drew uni- 
versal attention ; and such was the contagion of the 
spirit of innovation, defused through Europe in that age, 
and so powerful the evidence which accompanied the 
doctrines of the reformers on their first publication, that, 
in spite of both the civil and ecclesiastical powers com- 
bined against them, they daily gained converts both ia 
France and in England. 

How desirous soever the emperor might be to put a 
stop to Luther's progress, he was often obliged, during 
the diet at Wonns^ to turn his thoughts to matters fitill 
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iDore interesting, and whieh demanded more immedi^e 
attention. A war was read^ to break out between him 
and the French king in Navarre^ in the Low Cauntriesj 
end in Italy; and it required either great address to avert 
the danger, or timely and wise precauticms to resist it. 
Every circumatance, at that juncture, inclined Charles 
to prefer the former measure. Spain was torn with in- 
testine commotions. In Italy be had not hitherto se- 
cured the assistance of any one ally. In the Low 
Countries, his subjects trembled at the thoughts of a 
rupture with France, the fatal effects of which on their 
commerce they had often experienced. From these con- 
siderations, as well as from the solicitude of Chievres, 
during his whole administration, to maintain peace be- 
tween the two monarchs, proceeded the emperor's back- 
wardness to commence hostilities. Ekit Francis fuid 
his ministers did not breathe the same pacific spirit* 
He easily foresaw that concord could not long subsist, 
where interest, emulation, and ambition conspired to 
dissolve it ; and he possessed several advantages which 
flattered him with the hopes of at^rprisiiig his rfval, an4 
of overpowering him before he could put himself in a 
posture of defence. The French king'^ dominions, from 
their compact situation, from their subjection to the 
royal authority, from the genius of the people^ fond of 
war, and attached to their sovereign by every tie of 
duty and affection, were more capable of a greistt or sud* 
<^en effort, than the larger but disuniteil territories of 
ihe emperor, in one part of which the people were in 
arms against his ministers, and in all his prerogative 
was more limited than that of his rival. 

The only princes, in whose power it wa^ to have 
kept down, or to have extinguished this flame on its 
first ^ii^arance^ either i^eglected tQ e^cert tll^mselves^ 
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or were active in kindling and spreading it. Henfy 
VIII.. though he affected to assume the name of media- 
tor, and both parties made frequent appeals to him, had 
laid aside the impartiality which suited that character* 
Wolsey, by hid artifices, had estranged him so entirely 
from the French king, that he secretly fomented the 
discord which he ought to have composed, and waited 
only for some decent pretext to join his arms to those 
of the emperor *. 

Leo's endeavours to excite discord between the em* 
peror and Francis were more avowed, and had greater 
influence. Not only his duty, as the common father 
of Christendom, but his interest as an Italian potentate^ 
called upon the pope to act as the guardian of the pub-* 
lie tranquillity, and to avoid any measure that might 
overturn the system, which, after much bloodshed, and 
many negotiations, was now established in Italy. Ac- 
cordingly Leo, who instantly discerned the propriety 
of this conduct, had formed a scheme, upon Charles's 
promotion to the Imperial dignity, of rendering him- 
self the umpire between the rivals, by soothing them 
alternately, while he entered into no close confederacy 
with either ; and a pontiff less ambitious and enterpris- 
ing, might have saved Europe from many calamities by 
adhering to this plan. But this high-spirited prelate, 
who was still in the prime of life, longed passionately 
to distinguish his pontificate by some splendid action. 
He was impatient to wash away the infamy of having 
lost Parma and Placentia, the acquisition of which re- 
elected so much lustre on the administration of his pre- 
decessor Julius. He beheld, with the indignation na- 
tural to Italians in that age, the dominion which the 

•Herhert. Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, 258, 
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Transalpine, or as they, in imitation of tb^ Bofnan ar- 
rogance, denominated them, the barbaroas nations, had 
attained in Italy. He flattered himself, that, after as- 
sisting the one monarch to strip the other of his pos* 
sessions in that country, he might find means of driving 
put the victor in his turn, and acquire the ^ory of 
restoring Italy to the liberty and happiness which it 
had enjoyed before the invasion of Charles VIII. when 
every state was governed by its native princes, or its 
own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign yoke. Ex- 
travagant and ch}meri(ral as this project may seem, it 
was the favourite object of almost every Italian eminent 
&r genius or cnterprize during great part of the sixteenth 
century. They vainly hoped, that by superior skill is 
the artifices and refinements of negotiation, they should 
be able to baffle the efforts of nations, less polished indeed 
than themselves, but much more powerful and warlibt. 
So alluring was the prospect of this to Leo, that not- 
withstanding the gentleness of his disposition, and. his 
fondness for the pleasures of a refined and luxurious 
ease, he hastened to disturb the peace of Europe, and 
to plunge himself into a dangerous war, with an imise* 
tuosity scarcely inferior to that of the turbulent and 
martial Julii^s *. 

It was in Leo's power, however, to choose which of the 
monaichs he would take for his confederate againM the 
Other. Both of them courted his friendship ; he wav- 
ered for some time between them, and at first concluded 
an aliiance with Frani is. The object of this treaty was 
the conquest of Naples, which the confederates agreed 
to divide between them. The pope, it is probable, flat- 
tered himself^ that the brisk and active spirit of Francis, 

* ^uic lib. xiv.p. }73. 
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seconded by the same qualities in his subjects^ would 
get the start of the slow and wary councils of the em- 
peror, and that they might over* run with eajse this de- 
tached portion of his dominions, ili provided for deience^ 
and always the prey of every invader. But whether the 
French king, by discovering too openly his suspicions 
of Leo's sincerity, disappointed these hopes ; whether 
the treaty was only an artifice of the pope's to cover the 
more serious negotiations which he was carying on with 
Charles ; whether he was enticed by the prospect of rea{H 
ing greater advantages Uom an union with that prince; 
or u hether he was soothed by the aeal which Charles had 
manifested for the honour of the church in eondemnin|( 
Luther; certain it is^ that he soon deserted his new 
ally, and made overtures of friendship, though with 
great secrecy, to the emperor *. Don John Manuel, the 
same man who had been the favourite of Philip, an<) 
whose address had disconcerted all Ferdinand's schemea^ 
having been delivered, upon the death of that monarchy 
from the prison to which he had been confined, was now 
^ the Imperial ambassador at Rome, and fully capable of 
improving this favourable disposition in the pope to his 
I master's advantage t. To him the conduct of this ne^ 
gotiation was entirely concimitted ; and being carefully 
J concealed from Chievres, whose aveision from a war 
^ with Fraiice would have pronipted him to retard or to 
. defeat it, an alliance between the pope and emperor was 
^ quickly concluded % QMay 8]], The chief articles in 
J this treaty, which proved the foundation of Charles's 
grandeur m Italy, were> that the pope and emperor 

^ ~ • Guic lib. xiv. p. 175. JMem. de Belky, Par. 1573. p. 24. 
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should join their forces to expel the French out of the 
Milanese, the possession of which should be granted to 
Francis Sforza^ a son of Ludovico the Moor, who had 
resided at Trent since the time that his brother Maxi- 
milian had been dispossessed of his dominions by the 
French king; that Parma and Placentia should be re« 
fitored to the church; that the emperor should assist 
the pope in conquering Ferrara ; that the annual tribute 
paid by the kingdom of Naples to the Holy See should 
be increased ; that the emperor should take the family 
of Medici under his protection ; that he should grant to 
the cardinal of that name a pension of ten thousand du- 
cats upon the archbishopric of Toledo ; and should settle 
lands in the kingdom of Naples to the same value upon 
Alexander the natural son of Lorenzo de Medici. 

The transacting an affair of such moment without his 
participation, appeared to Chievres so decisive a proof 
of his having lost the ascendant which he had hitherto 
maintained over the mind of his pupil, that his chagrin 
on this account, added to the melancholy with which he 
was overwhelmed on taking a view of the many and una- 
voidable calamities attending a war against France, is said 
to have shortened his days *. But though this, perhaps, 
may he only the conjecture of historians, fond of attri- 
buting every thing that befalls illustrious personages to 
extraordinary causes, and of ascribing even theii* diseases 
and death to the effect of political passions, which are 
|nore apt to disturb the enjoyment than to abridge the 
period of life, it is certain that his death, at this critical 
juncture, extinguished all hopes of avoiding a rupture 
with France t. This event, too, delivered Charles from 

> 
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a minister, to whose authority he had been accustomed 
from his infancy to submit with such imphctt deference, 
as checked and depressed bis genius, and retained him 
in a state of pupilage, unbecoming his years as well as 
his rank. But this restraint being removed, the native 
powers of his mind were permitted to unfold themselves, 
And he began to display such great talents, both in 
council and in a<ition, as exceeded the hopes of his con- 
temporaries *, and command the admiration of pos« 
ierity. 

While the pope and emperor were preparing^ in con- 
sequence of their secret alliance, to attack Milan, hosti- 
lities commenced in Bnoiher quarter. The children of 
John d'Albret, king of Navarre, having often demanded 
the restitution of their hereditary ^dominions, in terms 
of the treaty of Noyon, and Charles having as often 
eluded their requests upon very frivolous pretexts, 
Francis thought himself authorized by that treaty to 
assist the exiled family. The juncture appeared ex^ 
treBsely favourable* for such an enterprise. Charles was 
at a distance from that part of his dominions ; the 
troops usually stationed there had been called away to 
quell the commotions in Spain ; the Spanish malcontents 
warmly solicited him to invade Navarre t, in which a 
considerable faction was ready to declare for the de- 
scendants of their ancient mcmarehs. But in order to 
avoid, as much as possible, giving offence to the empe- 
ror or king of England, Francis directed forces to be 
levied, and the war to be carried on, not in his own 
name, but in that of Henry d'AlbreL The conduct of 
these troops was committed to Andrew de Foix, de I'Es- 
parre, a young nobleman, whom his near alliance to the 

 p. Mart, Ep. 735. t ?bid, 7«l, 
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unfortunate king> whose battles he was to Bght, and what 
was still more powerful, the interest of his sister, Madame 
dc Chateau- Bri and 9 Francis's favourite mistress, reconti- 
mended to that important trust, for which he had neither 
talents nor experience. But as there was no army in the 
field to oppose him, he became master, in a few days, of 
the whole kingdom of Navarre, without meeting with 
any obstruction but from the citadel of Pampeluna. The 
additional works to this fortress, begun by Ximenes^ 
were still unfinished ; nor would its slight resistance 
have deserved notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biscayan 
gentleman, had not been dangerously wounded in its 
defence. During the progress of a lingering cure, Loy- 
ola happened to have no other amusement than what he 
found in reading the lives of the saints : the effect of 
this on his mind, naturally enthusiastic but ambitious 
and daring, was to inspire him with such a desire of 
emulating the glory of these fabulous worthies of the 
Bnmish church, as led him into the wildest and most 
extravagant adventures, which tenninated at last in in- 
stituting the society of Jesuits, the most political and 
best regulated of all the monastic ofders, and from which 
mankind have derived more advantages, and received 
greater injury, than from any other of those religious 
fraternities. 

If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, L'Esparre had 
been satisfied with taking proper precautions for secur- 
ing his conquest, the kingdom of Navarre might still 
have remained annexed to the crown of France, in re- 
ality, as well as in title. But, pushed on by youthful 
•ardour, and encouraged by Francis, who was too apt to 
he dazzled with success, he ventured to pass the confines 
of Navarre^ and to lay siege to Logrogno^ a small towa 
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in Castile. This roused the Castilians^ who had hitherto 
beheld the rapid progress of his arms with great uncon- 
cern, and the dissensions in that kingdom (of which a 
full account shall be given) being almost composed, both 
parties exerted themselves with emulation in defence of 
their country ; the one, that it might efface the memory 
of past misconduct by its present zeal ; the other, that 
it might add to the merit of having subdued the empe- 
ror's rebellious subjects, that of repulsing his foreign 
enemies. The sudden advance of their troops, together 
with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants of Lo- 
grogno, obliged the French general to abandon his rash 
enterprise. The Spanish army which increased every 
day, harassing him during his retreat, he, instead of 
taking shelter under the canon of Pampeluna, or wait- 
ing the arrival of some troops which were marching to 
join him, . attacked the Spaniards, though far superior 
to him in number, with great impetuosity, but with so 
little conduct, that his forces were totally routed, he 
himself, together with his principal officers, was taken 
prisoner, and Spain lecovered possession of Navarre in 
still shorter time than the French had spent in the con- 
quest of it *. 

While Francis endeavoured to justify his invasion of 
Navarre, by carrying it on in the name of Henry d'Al- 
bret, he had recourse to an artifice much of the same 
kind, in attacking another part of the emperor*s terri-i 
lories. Robert de la Marie, lord of the small but inde- 
pendent territory of Bouillon, situated on the frontiers 
of Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned 
Charles's service on account of an encroachment which 
the Aulic council had made on his jurisdiction, and 

• Mem. de Bellay, p. 21. P. Mart. Ep. 726. 
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having thrown himself upon Fnance for protection^ was 
easily persaaded in the heat of his resentment, to send 
a herald to Worms, and to declare war against the em^ 
perof in form. Such extravagant insolence in a petty 
prince surprised Charles, and appeared to him a certain 
proof of his having received promises of powerful sup- 
port from the French king. The justness a£ this con- 
clusion soon became evident. Robert entered the dutchy 
of Luxembourg with troops levied in France, by the 
king's connivance, though seemingly in contradiction to 
his orders, and after ravaging the open country,, laid 
siege to Vireton. Of this Charles complained loudly^ 
as a direct violation of the peace subsisting between the 
two crowns, and summoned Henry VIII. in terms of 
the treaty concluded at London in the year one thou«« 
sand five hundred and eighteen, to turn his arms against 
Francis as the first aggressor. Francis pretended that 
he was not answerable for Robert's conduct, whose army 
fought under his own standards, and in his own quari 
rel ; and affirmed, that, contrary to an express profiibi-i 
tion, he had seduced some subjects of France into his 
service ; but Henry paid so little regard to this evasion^ 
that the French king, rather than irritate a prince whoni. 
he still hoped to gain, commanded. De la Mark to dis- 
band his troops *. f 
- The emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an army td 
chastise Robert's inlsolence. Twenty thonsahd men/ 
under the count of Nassau, invaded his little territories^ 
and in a few days became masters of every place in 
them but Sedan. After making him feel so sensibly 
the weight of his master's indignation, Nassau advanced 

• Mem. de Bellay, p. 22, &c Mem. de Fleuranges, p. 
SSS, &c. 
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towards the frontiers of France ; and Charles, knowing 
that he might presume so far on Henry's partiality in 
his favour, as not to be overawed by the same fears 
which had restrained Francis, ordered his general to 
besiege Mouson. The cowardice of the garrison having 
obliged the governor to surrender almost without resis-* 
tance, Nassau invested Mezieres, a place at that time of 
no considerable strength, but so advantageously situated, 
that by getting possession of it, the Imperial army might 
have penetrated into the heart of Champagne, in which 
there was hardly any other town capable of obstructing 
its pK.gress. Happily for France, its monarch, sensibk 
of the importance of this fortress; and of the danger to 
which it was exposed, committed the defence of it to the 
chevalier Bayard, distinguished among his contempora- 
ries by the appellation of The knight without J^ear, and, 
fvith&ut reproach *. This man, whose prowess in com- 
bat, whose punctilious honour and formal gallantry, ^ 
bear a nearer resemblance, than any thing recorded in 
history, to the character ascribed to the heroes of chiv- 
alry, possessed all the talents which form a great gene- 
ral. These he had many occasions of exerting in the 
defence of Meaieres ; partly by his valour, partly by his 
conduct, he protracted the siege to a great length, and 
in the end obliged the Imperialists to raise it, with dis- 
grace and loss t. Francis, at the head of a numerous 
army, soon retook Mouson, and entering the Low Coun- 
tries, made several conquests of small importance. In 
the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, through an excess 
of caution, an error with which he cannot be often 
charged, he lost an opportunity of putting off the whole 

• Oeuvres de Brantome, torn. vi. U4. . 
+ Mem. de Bellay, p. 25, &c. 
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Imperial army * ; and what was sttU more unfortunate, 
he disgusted Charles duke of Bourbcxi, high constable 
of France^ by giving the command of the van to the 
duke D'Alen^on, though this post of honour bdonged 
to Bourbon, as a prerogative of his office* 

During these operations in the field, a congress was 
held at Calais [[August]] under the mediation of Heniy 
VIII. in order to bring all differences to an aiDfcable 
issue ; and if the intentions of the mediator had corres* 
ponded in any degree to his professions, it cookl hardly 
have failed of producing some good effect. But Henry 
committed the sole management of the negotiation, with 
unlimited powers, to Wolsey ; and this choice alone was 
sufficient to have rendered it abortive. That prelate^ 
bent on attaining the papal crown, the great ol^ect of 
his ambition, and ready to sacrifice every thing in order 
to gain the emperor's interest, was so little able to con- 
ceal his partiality, that, if Francis had not been well 
acqnainted with his haughty and vindictive temper, he 
would have declined his mediation. Much time was 
spent in enquiring who had begun hostilities, which 
Wolsey affected to represent as the |>rincipal point; 
and by throwing the blame of that on Francis, he 
hoped to justify, by the treaty of London, any alliance 
into which his master should enter with Charles. The 
conditions on which hostilities might be terminated 
came next to be considered; but with regard to these, 
the emperor's proposals were such, as discovered either 
that he was utterly averse to peace, or that he knew 
Wolsey would approve of whatever terms should be 
offered in his name. He demanded the restitution of 
the duchy of Burgundy, a province, the possession of 

• p. Mart. Ep. 74T. Mem. de Bellay, So. 
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which would have given him access into the heart of 
France ; and required to be released from the homage 
due to the crown of France for the counties of Flanders 
and Artois, which none of his ancestors had ever refused^ 
and which he had bound himself by the treaty of Noyon 
to renew. These terms^ to which a high-spirited prince 
would scarcely have listened, after the disasters of sa^ 
unfortunate war^ Francis rejected with great disdain ; 
and Charles shewing no inclination to comply with the 
more equal »nd moderate propositions of the French 
monarchy that he should restore Navarre to its lawful 
prince, and withdraw his troops from the siege of Tour-^ 
nay, the congress broke up without any other effect than 
that which attends unsuccessful negotiations, the exas- 
perating of the parties whom it was intended to recon*- 
cile*. 

During the continuance of the congress^ Wolsey, on 
pretence that the emperor himself would be more willing 
to make reasonable concessions tti^i his ministers, made 
an excursion to Bruges, to meet that monarch. He wa^ 
received by Charles, who knew his vanity, with as much 
respect and magnificence as if he had been king of Eng* 
land. But instead of advancing the treaty of peace by 
this interview, Wolsey, in his master's name, concluded 
a league with the emperor against Francis ; in which it 
was stipulated, that Charles should invade France on 
the side of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each with an 
army of forty thousand men; and that, in order to 
strengthen their union, Charles should espouse the prin>« 
cess Mary, Henry's only child, and the apparent heir 
of his dominions t. Henry produced no better reasons 
for this measure, equally uiyust and impolitic, than the 

* F. IdarU £p. 739. Herbert, f Bymer, Feeder, xiii; Herb* 
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article in the treaty of London, by which he pretended 
that he was bound to take arms against the French king 
as the first aggressor ; and the injury which he alleged 
Francis had done him, in permitting the duke of Albany, 
the head of a faction in Scotland, which opposed the 
interest of England, to retnm into that kingdom. He 
was influenced, however, by other considerations. The 
advantages which accrued to his subjects from maintain- 
ing an exact neutrality, or the honour that resulted to 
himself from acting as the arbiter between the contend- 
ing princes, appeared to his youthful imagination so 
inconsiderable, when compared with the glory which 
might be reaped from leading armies or conquering pro* 
vkices, that he determined to remain no longer in a 
state of inactivity. Having once taken this resolution^ 
his inducements to prefer an alliance with Charles were 
obvious. He had no claim upon any part of that prince's 
dominions, most of which were so situated, that he could 
not attack them without great difficulty and disadvan- 
tage ; whereas several maritime provinces of France had 
been long in the hands of the English monarchs, whose 
'pretensions, even to the crown of that kingdom, were 
not as yet altogether forgotten ; and the possession of 
Calais not only gave him easy access into some of those 
provinces, but in case of any disaster, afforded him a 
secure retreat. While Charles attacked France on one 
frontier, Henry flattered himself that he should find 
little resistance on the other, and that the glory of re- 
annexing to the crown of England the ancient inherit- 
ance of its monarchs on the continent was reserved for 
his reign. Wolsey artfully encouraged these vain 
hopes, which led his master into such measures as were 
most subservient to his own secret schemes ; and the 
English, whose hereditary animosity against the Frencli 
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was apt to rekindle on every occasion^ did not disap« 
prove of the martial spirit of their sovereign. 

Meanwhile the league between the pope and the em- 
peror produced great effects in Italy^ and rendered Lom« 
bardy the chief theatre of war. There was, at that 
time, such contrariety between the character of the 
French and the Italians, that the latter submitted to 
the government of the foimer with greater impatience 
than they expressed under the dominion of other for- 
eigners. The phl^m of the Germans and gravity of 
the Spaniards suited their jealous temper and ceremo^ 
nious manners better than the French gaiety, too prone 
to gallantry, and too little attentive to decorum. Lewis 
XII. however, by the equity and gentleness of his ad- 
ministration, and by granting the Milanese more exten- 
sive privileges than those they had enjoyed under their 
native princes, had overcome, in a great measure, their 
prejudices, and reconciled them to the French govern- 
ment. Francis, on recovering that duchy, did not 
imitate the example of his predecessor. Though too 
generous himself to oppress his people, his boundless 
confidence in his' favourites, and his negligence in^^- 
amining into the conduct of those whom he entrusted 
with power, emboldened them to venture upon raaay 
acts of oppression. The government of Milan was com- 
mitted by him to Odet de Foix, Marechal de Lautrec, 
another brother of Madame de Chateau-Briand, an offi- 
cer of great experience and reputation, but haughty, 
imperious, rapacious, and incapable either of listening 
to advice or of bearing contradiction. His insolence 
and exactions totally alienated the affections of the Mi- 
lanese from Prance, drove many of the considerable 
citizens into banishment, and forced others to retire for 
their own safety. Among the last was Jerome Morond^ 

n3 
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vice-chancellor of Milan, a man whose genius for intrigue 
and enterprise distinguished him in an age and country, 
where violent factions, as well as frequent revolutions^ af- 
fording great scope for such talents, produced or called 
them forth in great abundance. He repaired to Francis 
Sforza, whose brother Maximilian he had betrayed ; and 
suspecting the pope's intention of attacking the Milanese, 
although his treaty with the emperor was not yet made 
public, he proposed to Leo, in name of Sforza, a scheme 
for surprising several places in that dutchy by means of 
the exiles,, who, from hatred to the French, and from 
attachment to their former masters, were ready for any 
desperate enterprise. Leo not only encouraged the at- 
tempt, but advanced a considerable sum towards the 
execution of it ; and when, through unforeseen accidents, 
it failed of success on every part, he allowed the exiles, 
who had assembled in a body, to retire to Reggio, which 
belonged at that time to the church. The Marechal de 
Foix, who commanded at Milan, in absence of his brother 
Lautrec, who was then in France, tempted with the 
hopes of catching at once, as in a snare, all the avowed 
eiJftaies of his master's government in that country, ven- 
tured to march into the ecclesiastical territories ^June 
24]], and to invest Reggio. But the vigilance and good 
conduct of Guicciardini the historian, governor of that 
place, obliged the French general to abandon the enter- 
prise with disgrace *. Leo, on receiving this intelligence, 
with which he was highly pleased, as it furnished liiiH 
a decent pretence for a rupture with France, immedi- 
ately assembled the consistory of cardinals. After com- 
plaining bitterly of tlie hostile intentions of the French 
king, and magnifying th^ emperor's zeal for the church, 

» Gujc lib. xiv. ifaipMem. de Bellay, p. 38, &c. 
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of which he had given a recent proof by his proceedings 
against Luther^ he declared that he was constrained in. 
self-defence, and as the only expedient for the security 
of the ecclesiastical state, to join his arms to those of 
that prince. For this purpose he now pretended to con- 
clude a treaty with Don John Manuel, although it had 
really been signed some months before this time ; and 
he publicly excommunicated De Foix, as an impious in- 
vader of St. Peter's patrimony. 

Leo had already begun preparations for war, by tak- 
ing into pay a considerable body of Swiss ; but the Im- 
perial troops advanced so slowly from Naples and Ger- 
many, that it was the middle of autumn before the army 
took the field under the command of Prosper Colonna» 
the most eminent of the Italian generals, whose extreme 
caution, the effect of long experience in the art of war, 
was opposed with great propriety to the impetuosity of 
the French. In the mean time, De Foix despatched 
courier after courier to inform the king of the danger 
which was approaching. Francis, whose forces were 
either employed in the Low Countries, or assembling 
on the frontiers of Spain, and who did not expect so 
sudden an attack *in that quarter, sent ambassadors to 
his allies the Swiss, to procure from them the immediate 
levy of an additional body of troops ; and commanded 
Lautrec to repair forthwith to his government. That 
general, who was well acquainted with the great neglect 
of ceconomy in the administration of the king's finances, 
and who knew how much the troops in the Milanese had 
already suffered from the want of their pay, refused to 
set out unless the sum of three hundred thousand crowns 
was immediately put into his hands. Put the king, 
Louise of Savoy, his mother, and Semblancy, the su- 
perintendent of finances, having promised, even with 
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an oath, that on his arrival at Milan he should find re-* 
mittances for the sum which he demanded ; upon the 
fiiith of this, he departed. Unhappily for France, 
Louise^ a woman deceitful, vindictive, rapacious, and 
capable of sacrificing any thing to the gratification of her 
passions, but who had acquired an absolute ascendant 
over her son by her maternal tenderness, her care of 
his education, and her great abilities, was resolved not 
to perform this promise. Lautrec having incurred her 
displeasure by his haughtiness in neglecting to pay court 
to her, and by the freedom with which he had talked 
concerning some of her adventures in gallantry, she, in 
order to deprive him of the honour which he might 
have gained by a successful defence of the Milanese, seiz- 
ed the three hundred thousand crowns destined for that 
service, and detained them for her own use. 

Lautrec, notwithstanding this cruel disappointment, 
found means to assemble a considerable army, though 
far inferior in number to that of the confederates. He 
adopted the plan of defence most suitable to his situa- 
tion, avoiding a pitched battle with the greatest care, 
while he harassed the enemy continually with his light 
troops, beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys, 
and covered or relieved every place which they attempted 
to attack. By this prudent conduct, he not only re- 
tarded their progress, but would have soon wearied out 
the pope, who had hitherto defrayed almost the whole 
expence of the war, as the emperor, whose revenues in 
Spain were dissipated during the commotions in that 
country, and who was obliged to support a numerous 
army in the Netherlands, could not make any consid- 
erable remittances into Italy. But an Unforeseen acci- 
dent disconcerted all his measures, and occasioned a 
fatal reverse in the French affairs, A body of twelve 
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thousand Swiss served in Lautrec's army under the 
banners of the republic^ with which France was in al^^ 
liance. In consequence of a law^ no less political than 
humane, established among the cantons, their troops 
were never hired out by public authority to both the 
contending parties in any war. This law, however, 
the love of gain had sometimes, eluded, and private per** 
sons had been allowed to enlist in what^ service they 
pleased, though not under the public banners, but un« 
der those of their particular officers. The cardinal of 
Sion, who still preserved his interest among his coun-< 
trymen, and his enmity to France, having prevailed 
on them to connive at a levy of this kind, twelve thou<« 
sand Swiss, instigated by him, joined the army of the 
confederates. But the leaders in the cantons, when 
they saw so many of their countrymen marching under 
hostile standards, and ready to turn their arms against 
each other, became so sensible of the infamy to which 
they would be exposed by permitting this, as well as 
the loss they might suffer, that they despatched couriers, 
commanding their people to leave both armies, and to 
return forthwith into their own country. The cardinal 
of Sion, however, had the address, by corrupting the 
messengers appointed to carry this order, to prevent it 
from being delivered to the Swiss in the service of the 
confederates ; but being intimated in due form to those 
in the French army, .they, fatigued with the length of 
the campaign, and murmuring for want of pay, instant* 
ly yielded obedience, in spite of Lautrec's remonstrances 
and entreaties. 

After the desertion of a body which formed the 
strength of his army, Lautrec durst no longer face the 
confederates. He retired towards Milan, encamped on 
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tlie banks of the Adda, and placed his chief hopes of 
safety in preventing the enemy from passing that river ; 
an expedient for defending a country so precark)us^ that 
there are few instances of its being employed with suc« 
cess against any general of experience or abilities. Ao 
cordingly Colonna^ notwithstanding Lautrec's vigilance 
and activity^ passed the Adda with little loss, and ob« 
liged liim to shut himself up within the walls of Milan^ 
which the confederates were preparing to besiege, whea 
an unknown person, who never afterwards appeared 
either to boast of this service, or to claim ao^ward for 
it| came from the city, and acquainted Morone, that 
if the army would advance that night, the Ghibelline 
or Imperial faction would put them in possession of one 
of the gates. Colonna, though no friend to rash enter- 
prises, allowed the marquis de Pescara to advance with 
tlie Spanish infantry, and he himself followed with the 
rest of his troops. About the beginnuig of night, Pes- 
cara arrived at the Roman gate in the suburbs, sur- 
prised the soldiers whom he found there ; those posted 
in the fortifications adjoining to it immediately fled ; 
the marquis seizing the works which they abandoned, 
and pushing forward incessantly, though with no less 
caution than vigour, became master of the city with 
little bloodshed, and almost without resistance; tlie 
victors being as much astonished as the vanquished at 
the facility and success of the attempt. Lautrec re- 
tired precipitately towards the Venetian territories with 
the remains of his shattered army ; the cities of the 
Milanese, following the fate of the capital, surrendered 
to the confederates ; Parma and Placentia were united 
to the ecclesiastical state, and of all their conquests in 
Lorabardy, only the town of Cremona, the castle of 
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Milan, and a few inconsiderable forts, remained in the 
hands of the French *. 

Leo received the accounts of this rapid succession of 
prosperous events with such transports of joy, as brought 
on (if we may believe the French historians) a slight 
fever, which being neglected, occasioned his death on 
the second of December, while he was still of a vigo- 
rous age, and at the height of his glory. By this un- 
expected accident, the spirit of the 'confederacy was 
broken, and its operations suspended. The cardinals of 
Sion and Medici left the army that they might be pre*- 
sent in the conclave ; the Swiss were recalled by their 
superiors ; some other mercenaries disbanded for want 
of pay ; and only the Spaniards, and a few Germans in 
the emperor's service^ remained to defend the Milanese. 
But Lautrecy destitute both of men and of money, was 
unable to improve this favourable opportunity in the 
manner which he would have wished. [][1522]] The 
vigilance of Morone, and the good conduct of Colonna, 
disappointed his feeble attempts on tfa^ Milanese. Guic- 
ciardini, by his address and' valour, repulsed a bolder 
and more dangerous attack which he made on Parma t. 
Great discord prevailed in the conclave which follow- 
ed upon Leo's death, and all the arts natural to men 
grown old in intrigue, when contending for the highest 
prize an ecclesiastic can obtain, were practised. Wol- 
sey's name, notwithstanding all the emperor's magni- 
ficent promises to favour his pretensions, of which that 
prelate did not fail to remind him, was hardly mention- 
ed in the conclave, ^ulio cardinal de Medici, Leo's 

• Guic. 1. xiv. 190, &c. Mem. de Bellay, 42, &c. Galeacii 
Capelia de reb. gest. pro restitut. Fran. Sfortise Commeift. ap. 
Sciurdium, voV li* 180, &c 

■^ Guic. 1. xIt. 214. 
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nephew^ who was more eminent .than any other mem- 
ber of the sacred college for his abilities, his wealth, 
and his experience in transacting great affairs, had al- 
ready secured fifteen voices, a number sufficient, accord- 
ing to the forms of the conclave, to exclude any other 
candidate, though not to carry his own election. As 
he was still in the prime of life, all the aged cardinals 
combined against him, without being united in favour 
of any other person. While these factions were endeav- 
ouring to gain, to corrupt, or to weary out each other, 
Medici and his adherents voted one morning at the 
scrutiny, which according to form was made every 
day, for cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time 
governed Spain in the emperor's name. This they did 
merely to protract time. But the adverse party in- 
stantly closing with them, to their own amazement and 
that of all Europe, a stranger to Italy, unknown to the 
persons who gave their suffrages in his favour, and un- 
acquainted with the manners of the people, or the inte- 
rest of the state, the government of which they conferred 
upon him, was unanimously raised to the papal throne 
[^January 93* at a juncture so delicate and critical, as 
would have demanded all the sagacity and experience 
of one of the most able prelates in the sacred college. 
The cardinals themselves, unable to give a reason for 
this strange choice, on account of which, as they march- 
ed in procession from the conclave, they were loaded 
with insults and curses by the Roman people, ascribed 
it to an immediate impulse of the Holy Ghost. It may 
be impute(i with greater certainty to the influence of 
Don John Manuel, the Imperial ambassador, who by 
his address and intrigues facilitated the election of a 
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person devoted to his mastei^'s swvice, from gratitude, 
from interest, and from inclination ♦. 

Beside the influence which Charles acquired by Adri- 
an's promotion, it tlirew great lustre on his administra- 
tion. To bestow on his preceptor such a noble recompence, 
and to place on the papal throne one whom he had raised 
from obscurity, were acts of uncommon magnificence 
and power. Francis observed, with the sensibility of a 
rival, the pre-eminence which the emperor was gaining, 
and resolved to exert himself with fresh vigour, in or- 
der to wrest from him his late conquests in Italy. The 
Swiss, that they might make some reparation to the 
French king, for having withdrawn their troops from 
his army so unseasonably as to occasion the loss of the 
Milanese, permitted him to levy ten thousand men in 
the republic. Together with this reinforcement, Lau- 
trec received from the king a small sum of money, which 
enabled him once more to take the field ; and after seiz- 
ing by surprise, or force, several places in the Milanese, 
to advance within a few miles of the capital. The confe- 
derate army was in no condition to obstruct his progress ; 
for though the inhabitants of Milan, by the artifices of 
Morone, and by the popular declamations of a monk 
whom he employed, were inflamed with such enthusi- 
astic zeal against the French government, that they 
consented to raise extraordinary contributions, Colonna 
must soon have abandoned the advantageous camp which 
he had chosen at Biocca, and have dismissed his troops 
for want of pay, if the Swiss in the FrencJi service had 
not once more extricated him out of his difficulties. 

• Herm. Moringi Vita Hadriani, ap. Casp. Burman. in Ana- 
lect. de Hadr. p. 52. ConOlave Hadr. Ibid. p. U4, &c. 
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The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries were 
often no less fatal to their friends, than their valour and 
discipline were formidable to their enemies. Having 
now served some months without pay, of which they 
complained loudly, a sum destined for their use was sent 
from France under a convoy of horse ; but Morone, 
whose vigilant eye nothing escaped, posted a body of 
troops in their way, so that the party which escorted 
the money durst not advance. On receiving intelligence 
of this, the Swiss lost all patience, and officers as well 
as soldiers crowding around Lautrec, threatened with 
one voice instantly to retire, if he did not either advance 
the pay which was due, or promised to lead them next 
morning to battle. In vain did Lautrec remonstrate 
against these demands, representing to them the impos- 
sibility of the former, and the rashness of the latter, 
which must be attended with certain destruction, as 
the enemy occupied a camp naturally of great strength, 
and which by art they had rendered almost inaccessible. 
The Swiss, deaf to reason, and persuaded that their va- 
lour was capable of surmounting every obstacle, renewed 
their demand with greater fierceness, offering themselves 
to form the vanguard, and to begin the attack. Lautrec, 
unable to overcome their obstinacy, complied with their 
request, hoping, perhaps, that some of those unforeseen 
accidents, which so often determine the fate of battles, 
might crown this rash enterprise with undeserved suc- 
cess ; and convinced that the effects of a defeat could 
not be more fatal than those which would certainly fol- 
low upon the retreat of a body which composed one half 
of his army. Next morning [[May] the Swiss were 
early in the field, and marched with the greatest intre- 
pidity against an enemy deeply entrenched on eyery 
$ide, surrounded with artillery, and prepared to receive 
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them. As they advanced, they sustained a furious, 
cannonade with great firmness, and without waiting for 
their own artillery, rushed impetuously upon the en- 
trenchments. But after incredible efforts of valour, 
which were seconded with great spirit by the French, 
having lost their bravest officers and best soldiers, and 
finding that they could make no impression on the ene- 
my's works, they sounded a retreat ; leaving the field of 
battle, however, like men repulsed, but not vanquished, 
in close array, and (^without receiving any molestation 
from the enemy. 

Next day, such as survived set out for their own 
country ; and Lautrec, despairing of being able to 
make any farther resistance, retired into France, aftec 
throwing garrisons into Cremona and a few other places ; 
all which, except the citadel of Cremona, Colonna soon 
obliged to surrender, 

Genoa, however, and its territories, remaining subject 
to France, still gave Francis considerable footing ia 
Italy, and made it easy for him to execute any scheme 
for the recovery of the Milanese. But Colonna, rendered 
enterprising by continual success, and excited by the so- 
licitations of the faction of the Adomi, the hereditary 
enemies of the Fregosi, who under the protection of 
France possessed the chief authority in^ Genoa, determin- 
ed to attempt the reduction of that state ; and accom- 
plished it with amazing facility. He became master of 
Genoa by an accident as unexpected as that which had 
given him possession of Milan ; and almost without op- 
position or bloodshed, the power of the Adorni, and the 
authority of the emperor, were established in Genoa *. 

• Jovii Vita Ferdin. Davali, p. 344* Guic. L xiv. 233. 
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Such a cruel succession of misfortunes affected Francis 
with deep concern, which was not a little augmented by 
the unexpected arrival of an English herald, who, in the 
jiame of his sovereign, declared war in form against 
France Z.May 291]. ^^^'^ *^P ^^ taken in consequence 
of the treaty which Wdsey had concluded with the empe.< 
jor at Bruges, and which had hitherto been kept secret. 
Francis, though he had reason to be surprised with this 
denunciation, after having been at such pains to sooth 
Henry and to gain his minister, received the herald with 
great composure and dignity *; and without abandoning 
any of the schemes which he was forming against the 
emperor, b^an vigorous preparations for resisting this 
new enemy. His treasury, however, being exhausted 
by the efforts which he had already made, as well as by 
the sums he expended on his pleasures, he had recourse 
to extraordinary expedients for supplying it. Several 
new oflSccs were created, and exposed to sale ; the royal 
demesnes were alienated ; unusual taxes were imposed ; 
and the tomb of St. Martin was stripped of a rail of 
massive silver, with which Louis XL in one of his fits 
of devotion, had encircled it. By means of these expe- 
dients, he was enabled to levy a considerable army, and 
to put the frontier towns in a good posture of defence. 

The emperor, meanwhile, was no less solicitous to 
draw as much advantage as possible from the accession 
of such a powerful ally ; and the prosperous situation 
of his affairs, at this time, permitting him to set out for 
Spain, where his presence was extremely necessary, he 
visited tlie court of England in his way to that country. 
He proposed by this interview not only to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship which united him with Henry, and 

* Journal de Louise de Savoie, p. 199. 
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to excite htm to push the war against France with vig^ 
our, hut hoped to remove any disgust or resentment 
that Wolsey might have conceived on account of the 
mortifying disappointment which he had met with in the 
last conclave. His success exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations ; and by his artful address, during a resi- 
dence of si^ weeks in England, he gained not only the 
king and the minister, but the nation itself. Henry^, 
whose vanity was sensibly flattered by such a visit, as 
well as by the studied respect tvith which the emperor 
treated him on every occasion^ entered warmly into all 
his schemes. The cardinal foreseeing, from Adrian's age 
and infirmities, a sudden vacancy in the papal see, dis- 
sembled or forgot his resentment ; and as Charles, be- 
sides augmenting the pensions which he had already 
settled on him, renewed his promise of favouring his 
pretensions to the papacy, with ^1 his interest, he en- 
deavoured to merit the former, and to secure the ac- 
complishment of the latter, by fresh services. The 
nation, sharing in the glory of its monarchy and pleased 
with the confidence which the emperor placed in the 
English, by creating the earl of Surrey his high-admiral, 
discovered no less inclination to commence hostilities 
than Henry himself. 

In order to give Charles, before he left England, a 
proof of this general ardour, Surrey sailed with such forces 
as were ready, and ravaged the coasts of Normandy. 
He then made a descent on Bretagne, where he plundered 
and burnt Morlaix, and some other places of less conse« 
quence. After these slight excursions, attended with 
greater dishonour than damage to 1 ranee, he repaired to 
Calais and took the comm md of the principal army, con- 
sisting of sixteen thousand men ; with which, having 
joined the Flemish troops under the Count de Buren, he 

o3 
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ftdvanred into Picardy. The army which Francis had 
aftsemhled was far inferior in number to these united bfyt 
dies. But during the long wars between the two nations^ 
the French had dis( overed the proper method of defend-* 
ing their country against the English They had been 
tiiught by their misfortunes to avoid a pitched battle 
with the utmost care, and to endeavour^ 'by throwing 
garrisons into every plate capable of resistance, by 
Watching all the enemy's motions^ by intercepting their 
(;onvoys, attacking their advanced |x>sts, and harassing 
them continually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to beat them by 
pitHt'e meal. This plan the duke of Vendome, the French 
general in Picardy, pursued with no less* prudence than 
success ; and not only prevented Surrey from taking 
^ny town of important*, but obliged him to retire with 
his army greatly reduced by fatigue, by want of provi* 
Sions, and by the loss which it had sustained in several 
tin:«uccesRfHl skirmishes. 

Thus ended the second campaign, in a war the most 
general that had hitherto been kindled in Europe ; and 
though Francis, by his mother's ill-timed resentment, by 
the disgusting insolence of his general, and the caprice 
of the mercenary troops which he employed, had lost his 
conquests in Italy, yet all the powers combined against 
him had not been able to make any impression on his 
hereditary dominions ; and wherever tliey either in-» 
tended or attempted an attack, he was well prepared to 
receive them. 

While the Chrifttian princes were thus wasting each 
other's strength, Solyman the Magnificent entered Hun- 
gary with a numerous army, and investing Belgrade 
which was deemed the chief barrier of that kingdomi 
against the Tuirkiish bteos, soofli forced it to surrender. 
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Encouraged by this success^ he turned his victorious 
arms against the island of Rhodes, the seat, at that 
time, of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This small 
state he attacked with such a numerous army as the 
lords of Asia have been accustomed in every age to 
bring into the field. Two hundred thousand men, and 
a fleet of four hundred sail, appeared against a town de* 
fended by a garrison, consisting of Eve thousand sol- 
diers, and six hundred knights, under the command of 
Villiers de L'Isle Adam, the grand master, whose wis-* 
dom and valour rendered him worthy of that station at 
such a dangerous juncture. No sooner did he begin to 
suspect the destination of Soly man's vast armaments, 
than he despatched messengers to all the Christian 
courts, imploring their aid against tlie common enemy. 
But though every prince in that age acknowledged 
Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Christendom in the 
east, and trusted to the gallantry of its knights as the 
best security against the progress of the Ottoman arms ; 
though Adrian, with a zeal which became the head and 
father of the church, exhorted the contending powers to 
forget their private quarrels, and by uniting their arms, 
to prevent the Infidels from destroying a society which 
did honour to the Christian name; yet so violent and 
implacable was the animosity of both parties, that^ re- 
gardless of the danger to which they exposed all Europe, 
and unmoved by the entreaties of the grand master, or 
the admonitions of the pope, they suffered Solyman to 
carry on his operations against Rhodes without disturb- 
ance. The grand master, after incredible efforts of 
courage, of patience, and of military conduct during a 
siege of six months ; after sustaining many assaults, and 
disputing every post with amazing obstinacy, was ob- 
liged at last to yield to numbers ; and having obtained 
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an honourable capitulation from the sultan, who admired 
and respected his virtue, he surrendered the town, which 
was reduced to a heap of rubbish and destitute* of every 
resource *. Charles and Francis, ashamed of having 
occasioned such a loss to Christendom by their ambitious 
contests^ endeavoured to throw the blame of it on each 
other, while all Europe, with greater justice, imputed it 
equally to both. The emperor, by way of reparation* 
granted the knights of St. John the small island of Malta^ 
in which they fixed their residence, retaining, though with 
less power and splendour, their ancient spirit and im- 
placable enmity to the Infidels. 

* Fontanos de Bello Rhodio, ap. Scard. Script. Ber. Ger« 
man. voL ii. p. 68. JP« Barre. Hist d*AUem* torn. viiL 67. 
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V/HARLES, having had the satisfaction of seeing hos-* 
tilities begun between France and England^ took leave 
of Henry, and arrived in Spain on the seventeenth of 
June. He found that country just beginning to re-i 
cover order and strength after the miseries of a civil 
war^ to which it had been exposed during his absence ; 
an account of the rise and progress of which, as it was 
birt little connected with the other events which hap- 
pened in Europe, hath been reserved to this place. 

No sooner was it known that the Cortes assembled in 
Gallicia had voted the emperor a Jree gift, without ob- 
taining the redress of any one grievance, than it excited 
universal indignation. The citizens of Toledo> who 
considered themselves, on account of the great privileges 
which they enjoyed, as guardians of the liberties of the 
Castilian commons, finding that no regard^was paid to 
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the remonstrances of their deputies againsHthat uncon- 
stitutional grant, took arms with tumultuary violence 
[[May 1 520]], and seizing the gates of the city which 
were fortified, attacked the alcazar, or castle, which they 
soon obliged the governor to surrender. Emboldened 
by this success, they deprived of all authority every 
person whom they suspected of any attachment to the 
court, established a popular form of government, com- 
posed of deputies from the several parishes in the city, 
and levied troops in their own defence. The chief leader 
of the people in these insurrections was Don John de 
Padilla, the eldest son of the commendator of Castile, a 
young nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted 
courage, and possessed of the talents as well as of the 
ambition which, in times of civil discord, raise men to 
power and eminence *. 

The resentment of the citizens of Segovia produced 
effects still more fatal. Tordesillas, one of their repre^ 
sentatives in the late Cortes, had voted for the donative, 
and being a bold and haughty man, ventured, upon his 
return, to call together his fellow-citizens in the great 
church, that he might give them, according to custom^ 
an account of his conduct in that assembly. But the 
multitude, unable to bear his insolence, in attempting to 
justify what they thought inexcusable, burst open the 
gates of the church with the utmost fury, and seizing 
the unhappy Tordesillas, dragged him through the 
streets, with a thousand curses and insults towards the 
place of public execution. In vain did the dean and 
canons came forth in procession with the holy sacrament^ 
in order to appeiase their rage. In vain did the monks 
of those monasteries by which they passed, conjure them 

• &uidov« p. 77. 
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on their knees to spare his life^ or at least to allow him 
time to confess^ and to receive absolution of his sins. 
Without listening to the dictates either of humanity or 
religion, they cried out, " That the hangman alone could 
absolve such a traitor to his country ;" they then hurried 
him along with greater violence ; and perceiving that 
he had expired under their hands, they hung him up 
with his head, downwards on the common gibbet *. The 
same spirit seized the inhabitants of Burgos, Zamora, 
and several other cities ; and though their representa- 
tives, taking warning from the fate of Tordesillas, had 
been so wise as to save themselves by a timely flight, 
they were burnt in effigy, their houses rased to the ground, 
and their effects consumed with fire ; and such was the 
horror which the people had conceived against them, 
as betrayers of the public liberty, that not one in those 
licentious multitudes would touch any thing, however 
valuable, which had belonged to them f . 

Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, had scarcely 
fixed the seat of his government at Valladolid, when he 
was alarmed with an account of these insurrections. He 
immediately assembled the privy council [[June 5, 1520]], 
to deliberate concerning the proper method of suppres- 
sing them. The counsellors differed in opinion ; some 
insisting that it was necessary to check this audacious 
spirit in its infancy, by a severe execution of justice ; 
others advising to treat with lenity a people who had 
some reason to be incensed, and not to drive them be- 
yond all the bounds of duty by an ill-timed rigour. The 
sentiments of the former being warmly supported by the 
archbishop of Granada, president of the council, a person 
of great authority, but choleric and impetuous, were ap- 

• P. Mart JEp. 671. f Sandov. 103. P. Mart. Ep. 674. 
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proved by Adrian, whose zeal to support his master's 
authority hurried him into a measure, to which from his 
natural caution and timidity, he would otherwise have 
been averse. He commanded Ronquillo, one of the king's 
judges, to repair instantly to Segovia, which had set the 
first example of mutiny, and to proceed against the de- 
linquents according to law ; and lest the people should be 
so outrageous as to resist his authority, a considerable 
body of troops was appointed to attend him. The Se- 
govianS) foreseeing what they might expect from a judge 
so well known for his austere and unforgiving temper, 
took arms with one consent, and having mustered twelve 
thousand men, shut their gates against him. Ronquillo, 
enraged at this insult, denounced them rebels and out- 
laws, and his troops seizing all the avenues to the town, 
hoped that it would soon be obliged to surrender for 
want of provisions. The inhabitants, however, defended 
themselves with vigour, and having received a consider- 
able reinforcement from Toledo, under the command of 
Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, and forced him to retire with 
the loss of his baggage and military chest *. 

Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonseca, whom 
the emperor had appointed commander in chief of the 
forces in Castile to assemble an army, and to besi^ 
Segovia in form. But the inhabitants of Medina del 
Campo, where cardinal Ximenes had established a vast 
magazine of military stores, would not suffer him to draw 
from it a train of battering cannon, or to destroy their 
countrymen with those arras which had been prepared 
against the enemies of the kingdom. Fonseca, who 
could not execute his orders without artillery, determined 
to seize the magazine by force; and the citizens stand- 

• Sandov. 112. P. Mart. Ep. 679. Miniana, Contin. p. 15. 
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.ing on their defence, he assaulted the town with great 
briskness [[Aug. 21]] : but his troops were so warmly 
.received^ that despairing of carrying the place^ he set 
fire to some of the houses, in hopes that the citizens 
would abandon the walls, in order to save their families 
and effects. Instead of that, the expedient to which he 
. had recourse served only to encrease their fury, and he 
 was repulsed with , great disgrace, while the flames, 
spreading from street to street, reduced to ashes almost 
. the whole town, one of the most considerable at that time 
in Spain, and the great mart for the manufactures of Se- 
govia and several other cities. As the warehouses were 
: then filled with goods for the approaching fair, the loss 
was immense, and was felt universally. This, added to 
the impression which such a cruel action made on a peo- 
: pie long unaccustomed to the horrors of civil war, en« 
. raged the Castilians almost to madness. Fonseca became 
the object of general hatred, and was branded with the 
name of incendiary and enemy to his country. Even 
; the citizens of Valladolid, whom the presence of the 
. cardinal had hitherto restrained, declared that they could 
no longer remain inactive spectators of the sufferings of 
their countrymen. Taking arms with no less fury than 
the other cities, they burnt Fonseca's houseto the ground, 
elected new magistrates, raised soldiers, appointed offi- 
,cers to command them, and guarded their walls with as 
much diligence as if an enemy had been ready to attack 
them. 

The cardinal, though virtuous and disinterested, and 
capable of governing, the kingdom with honour in times 
of tranquillity, possessed neither the courage nor the sa- 
gacity necessary at such a dangerous juncture. Finding 
himself unable to check these outrages committed under 
his own eye, he attempted to appease the people, by pro- 
voL. ir. p 



testing tliat Fomeca Imd exceeded his orders, and ted 
by his rash conduct oflfanded him, as much -m he had 
injured them. This condesi«nsion, the effisetof ivreselu- 
lion nnd timidity, rendered the maleccintentia holder and 
more insolent ; and the cardinal having soon aft^wards 
recalled Fonseca, and dismissed his troops, which he 
could no longer afford to pay, as the treaswry, drwned 
by the rapaciousness of the Flemish ministers, had re- 
ceived no supply from the great cities, which were all in 
arms, the people were left at full liberty to act without 
controul, and scarcely any shadow of power remained 
in his hands. 

Nor were the proceedings of the commons the effects 
merely of popular and tumultuary rage ; they aimed at 
obtaining redress of iheir p^icical grievances, and an 
establishment of public liberty on a secinre basis, objects 
worthy of all the zeal which they discovered in contend- 
ing for them. The feudal government in Spain was at 
that time in a state more favourable to liberty than in 
any other of the great European kingdoms. This was 
owing chiefl}" to the number of great cities in that coun- 
try, a circumstance I have already taken notice of, and 
which contributes more than any other to mitigate the 
rigour of the feudal institutions, and to introduce a more 
. liberal and equal form of government. The mhabitants 
of every city formed a great corporation, with valuable 
immunities and privileges ; they were delivered from a 
state of subjection and vassalage ; they were. admitted to 
a considerable share in the legislature; they had ac- 
quired the arts of industry, without which cities cannot 
subsist ; they bad accumulated wealth, by engaging in 
commerce ; and being free and independent the nselves, 
were ever ready to act as the guardians of the public 
feeedom and independence. The genius of the internal 
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governfnent established among the inhabitants of dtlie^ 
whichi even in countries where despotic po\ver prevails: 
mosty is. democratical and republican^ rendered the ideftv 
of liberty familiar and dear to them. Their representa* 
lives in the Cortea were accustomed, with eqaad spirit, tOi 
check the encroachments of the king, and the oppi«ssioa> 
of the nobles. They endeavoured to extend the privi-^ 
leges of their own order ; they laboured to shake off the 
remaining incumbrances with which the spirit of feudal 
policy, favourable only to the nobles, had burdened theo)^ 
and, conscious of being one of the mast bonsiderable or^ 
ders in the state, were ambitious of becoming the most 
powerful. 

The present juncture appeared favourable for pushing 
any new claim. Their sovereign was absent, from his 
dominions ; by the ill conduct of his ministers he had 
lost the esteem and affeetion of hia subjects ; the people^ 
exasperated by many injuries, had taken arms, though. 
without concert, almost by genera] consent ; they were; 
Miimated by rage capable of carrying them to the most 
violent extremes ; the royal treasury was exhausted ;. 
the kii^om destitute of troops.; and the government 
cofttmiitted to a strangen^ of great victue indeed, but o£ 
^nJities^ unequal: ta sucb a tiust. The first care of P(h 
diila, and the other popular leaders who observed and 
determined to improve these circumstances, was ta est»* 
blisb some Ibrm of union or assoctatiotn amoB^ the mafef* 
contents, that they might act with greater regularity » and 
pursue one comincHi. end ; and aa the difierent eitiea had 
been prom^pted to take arms by the same xootiv^^ and 
were accustomed to consider themselves as a diatinct 
body from the rest of the subjects, they did not find this 
difficult. A general convention was appointed to be held 
at AviUa. Deputies appeared there in name of almost 

p2 
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al] the cities entitled to have representatives in the 
Cortes. They all bound themselves, by solemn oath^ to 
live and die in the service of the king, and in defence- 
of the privileges of their order; and assuming the name 
of the holy Junta^ or association, proceeded to deliberate 
concerning the state of the nation, and the proper nie-« 
thod of redressing its grievances. The first that natu-* 
rally presented itself, was the nomination of a foreigner 
to be regent ; this they declared with, one voice to be a 
violation of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
resolved to send a deputation of their members to Adrian, 
requiring him in their name to lay aside all the ensigns 
of his office, and to abstain for the future from the exer** 
cise of a jurisdiction which they had pronounced illegal*. 
While they were preparing to execute this bold reso« 
lution, Padilla accomplished an enterprise of the greatest 
advantage to the cause. After relieving Segovia, he 
marched suddenly to Tordesillas CAug. 29^, the place 
where the unhappy queen Joanna had resfded since the 
death of her husband, and being favoured by the inhabit 
tants, was admitted into the town, and became master 
of her person, for the security of which Adrian had ne- 
glected to take proper precaution t. Padilla waited 
immediately upon the queen, and accosting her with 
that profound respect, which she exacted from the few 
persons whom she deigned to admit into her presence, 
acquainted her at large with the miserable condition of 
X iT subjects under, the government of her son, 

forei • ^^«ti*"te of experience himself, permitted his 

obli Jh .T*''^*^" ^ ^^^^ *hem with such rigour as had 
owiged them to take arms in defence of the liberties of 

• ^\^art. Ep. 69j^ 
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tlleir country* The queen, as if she had beea avakened 
out of a lethargy, expressed gieat astonishment at what 
he said, and told him, that as she had never heard, until 
that moment, of the death of her father, or known the 
sufferings of her people, no hlame could be imputed to 
her, but that now she would take care to provide a. su^ 
ficient remedy ; and in the mean time, added she, let it 
be your concern to do what is necessary ibr the public 
wellare. Padilla, too eager in forming a conclusion 
agreeable to his wishes, mistook this lucid interval of 
season for a perfect return of that faculty ; and acquaint* 
ing the Junta with what had happened, advised them 
^ remove to> Tordesillas, and to hold their meetings in 
that place. This was instantly done ; but though Jo- 
anna received very graciously an ackiress of the Jnnta^ 
beseeching her to take upon herself the government of 
the kingdom, and in token of her compliance admitted 
all the deputies to kiss her hand ; though she was pre« 
sent at a tournament held on that occasioi;]^ and seemed 
highly satisfied with both these ceremonies, which were 
conducted with great magnificence in order to please 
her, she soon relapsed into her former melanchi^y and 
aullenness, and could never be brought, by any argu- 
ments or entreaties, to sign any one paper necessary for 
the despatch of business ** 

The Junta, concealing as much as possible this last 
circumstatice, carried on all their deliberations in the 
name of Joanna ; and as the Castilianb, who idolized 
the memory of Isabella, retained a wonderful attach- 
ment to her daughter* no sooner was it known that she 
bad consented to assume the reins of government, than 
the people expressed the most universal and immoderate 

» SandoY. 104. P. MuA^ i^p 685, 686; 
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joy ; and believing her recovery to be complete, ascribed 
it to a miraculous interposition of Heaven, in order to 
rescue their country from the oppression of foreigners. 
The Junta, conscious of the reputation and power which 
they had acquired by seeming to act under the royal 
authority, were no longer satisfied with requiring Adrian 
to resign the office of regent ; they detached Padilla to 
Valladolid with a considerable body of troops, ordering 
him to seize such members of the council as were still 
in that city, to conduct them to Tordesillas, and to 
bring away the seals of the kingdom, the public ar-i 
chives, and treasury books. Padilla, who was received 
by the citizens as the deliverer of his country, executed 
his commission with great exactness ,* permitting Adrian^ 
however, still to reside at Valladolid, though only as a 
private person, and without any shadow of power *. 

The emperor, to whom frequent accounts of these 
transactions were transmitted while he was still in Flan- 
ders, was sensible of his own imprudence and that of 
his ministers, in having despised too long the murmurs 
and remonstrances of the Castilians. He beheld, with 
deep concern, a kingdom, the most valuable of any he 
possessed, and in which lay the strength and sinews of 
his power, just ready to disown his authority, and on 
the point of being plunged in all the miseries of civil 
war. But though his presence .might have averted this 
calamity, he ton Id not, at that time, visit Spain without 
endangering the Imperial crown, and allowing the French 
king full leisure to execute his ambitious schemes. The 
only point now to be deliberated upon, was, whether he 
should attempt to gain the malecontents by indulgence 
and concessions, or prepare directly to suppress them 

• SandQV. 174. P. Mart. Ep. 791. 
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by force ; and he resolved to make trial of the former^ 
while, at the same time, if that should fail of success, 
he piepared for the latter. For this purpose, he issued 
circular letters to all the cities of Castile, exhorting them 
in most gentle terms, and with assurances of full pardon, 
to lay down their arms ; he promised such cities as had 
continued faithful, not to exact from them the subsidy 
granted in the late Cortes, and offered the same favour 
to such as returned to their duty ; he engaged that no 
office should be conferred for the future upon any but 
native Castilians. On the other hand, he wrote to the 
nobles, exciting them to appear with vigour in defence 
of their own rights, and those of the crown, against the 
exorbitant claims of the commons ; he appointed the 
high admiral Don Fadnque Enriquez, and the high 
constable of Castile, Don Inigo de Velasco, two nobIe« 
men of great abilities as well as influence, regents of the 
kingdom in conjunction with Adrian ; and he gave them 
full power and instructions, if the obstinacy of the male-* 
contents should render it necessary to vindicate the royal 
authority by force of arms *. 

These concessions, which, at the time of his leaving 
Spain, would have fully satisfied the people, came now 
too fate to produce any effect. The Junta, relying on 
the unanimity with which the nation submitted to their 
authority, elated with the success which hitherto had 
accompanied all their undertakings, and seeing no milii 
tary force collected to defeat or obstruct their designs, 
aimed at a more thorough reformation of political abuses. 
They had been employed for some time in preparing a 
remonstrance containing a large-enumeration, not only 
of the grievances of which they craved redress, but of 

* P. Heuter. Rer* Austr. lib* viii. c. 6. p. 188. 
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such new regulations as they thought necessary for the 
security of their liberties. This remonstrance, which 
is divided into many articles relating to all the different 
members of which the constitution was composed, as 
well as the \rarious departments in the administration of 
government, furnislies us with more authentic evidence 
concerning the intentions of the Junta^ than can be 
drawn from the testimony of the later Spanish historiansi, 
who lived in times when it became fashionable and even 
necessary to represent the conduct of the malecon tents 
in the worst lights and as flowing from the worst motives. 
After a long preamble concerning the various calaooities 
under which the nation ^oaned, and the errors and cor* 
ruption in government to which these were to be mm 
putcd, they take notice of the exemplary patience where- 
with the pec^e had endured them, until s^-preserva« 
tion, and the duty which they owed to th^r country, 
had obliged them to assemble, in order to provide in. a 
legal manner for their own safety, and that of the con« 
stitution. For this purpose, they demanded that the 
king would be pleased to rettun to his Spanish domi- 
nions and reside there, aa all their former monajrchs had 
done ; that he would not marry but with consent of the 
Cortes ; that if he should be^ obliged at any time to 
leave the kingdom, it shall not be lawful to appoint any 
foreigner to be regent ; that the present nomination of 
cardinal Adrian to that office shall instantly be declared 
void ; that he would not, at his return, bring along with 
him any Flemings or other strangers ; that no . foreign 
troops shall, on any pretence whatever, be introduced into 
the kingdom ; that none but natives shall be capable of 
. holding any office or benefice, either in church or state ; 
that no foreigner shall be naturalized ; that free quarters 
shall not be granted to leoxdiers, nor to the members oi the 
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king*s household, for any longer time than six days, and 
that only when the court is in a progress; that all the taxes 
shall be reduced to the same state they were in at the 
death of queen Isabella ; that all alienations of the royal 
demesnes or revenues since that queen's death shall 
be resumed ; that all new offices created since that pe- 
riod shall be abolished ; that the subsidy granted by the 
late Cortes in Galicia shall not be exacted ; that in all 
future Cortes each city shall send one representative of 
the clergy, one of the gentry, and one of the commons^ 
each to be elected by his own ordeF; that the crown 
shall not influence or direct any city with regard to the 
choice of its representatives ; that no member of the 
Cortes shall receive an office or pension from the king 
either for himself or for any of his family » under pain 
of death, and confiscation of his goods ; that each city 
or community shall pay a competent salary to its re-< 
presentative, for his maintenance during his attendance 
on the Cortes ; that the Cortes shall assemble once in 
three years at least, whether summoned by the king or 
not, and shall then inquire into the observation of the 
articles now agreed upon, and deliberate concerning 
public affairs ; that the rewards which have been given 
or promised to any of the members of the Cortes held 
in Galicia, shall be revoked ; that it shall be declared 
a capital crime to send gold, silver, or jewels out of the 
kingdom ; that judges shall have fixed salaries assigned 
them, and shall not receive any share of the fines and 
forfeitures of persons condemned by them ; that no 
grant of the goods of persons accused shall be valid, 
if given before sentence was pronounced against them ; 
that all privileges which the nobles have at any time 
obtained, to the prejudice of the commons, shall be re« 
voked ; that the government of cities or towns shall 
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not be put into the hands of noblemen ; that the po»« 
sessions of the nobility shall be subject to all public 
taxes in the same manner as those of the com nons ; 
that an inquiry be made into the conduct of such as 
have been entrusted with the management of the royal 
patrimony since the accession of Ferdinand ; and if the 
king do not within thirty days appoint persons proper* 
]y qualified for that service, it shall be lawfal for the 
Cortes to nominate them ; that indulgences shall not 
be preached or dispersed in the kingdom until the cause 
of publishing them be examined and approved of by the 
Cortes ; that all the money arising from the sale of inm 
dulgences shall be faithfully employed in carrying on 
war against the Infidels ; that such prelates as do not 
reside in their dioceses six months in the year^ shall 
forfeit their revenues during the time they are absent ; 
that the ecclesiastical- judges and their officers shall not 
exact greater fees than those which are paid in the se* 
cular courts ; that the present archbishop of Toledo;^ 
being a foreigner^ be compelled to resign thai dignity^ 
which shall be conferred upon a Castilian ; that the king 
shall ratify and hold^ as good service done to him and 
to the kingdom^ all the - proceedings of the Junta, and 
pardon any irregularities which the cities may have com- 
mitted from ,an excess of zeal in a good cause : that he 
shall promise and swear in the most solemn manner to 
observe all these articles, and on no occasion attempt 
either to elude^ or to repeal them ; and that he shall 
never- solicit the pope or any other prelate to grant hha 
a dispensation or absolation from t^a oath and pffo* 
xnise \ 

Such were the chief articles presented by tJae Junta. 

•Sandov.206. P. Mar^. Ep. 609. 
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to their sovereign. As the feudal institutions In the 
several kingdoms of Europe viere originaUy the same^ 
the genius of those governments which arose from them 
bore a strong resemblance, to each other, and the regu- 
lations which the Castilians attempted to establish on 
this occasion^ differ little from those which pther na« 
tions have laboured to procure, in their struggles with 
their monarchs for liberty. The grievances complain* 
ed of, and the remedies proposed by the English com* 
mons in their contests with the princes of the house of 
S^art, particularly resemble those upon which the 
Junto now insi&ted. But the principles of liberty seem 
to have been better understood, at this period, by the 
Castilians, than by any other people in Europe : they 
had acquired more liberal ideas with respect to their 
own rights and privileges ; they had ibrmed more bold 
and generous sentiments concerning government ; and 
discovered an extent of political knowledge to which the 
English themselves did not attain until more than a 
century afterwards. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of 
reformation among the Castilians, hitherto mirestrained 
by authority, and emboldened by success, became too 
impetuous, and prompted the Junta to propose inno- 
vations which, by alarming the other members of the 
constitution, proved fatal to their cause. The nobles, 
Vr ho, instead of obstructing, had favoured or connived 
at their proceedings, while they confined their demands 
of redress to such grievances as had been occasioned 
by the king's want of expenence» and by the impru- 
dence and rapaciottsness of his fcH*eign ministers, were 
filled with indignation when the Junta began to touch 
the privileges of their order, and plainly saw that the 
measures of the commons tended no less to break the 
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power of the aristocracy, than to limit the prerogatives 
of the crown. The i^sentment which they had con« 
ceived on account of Adrian's promotion to the regency^ 
abated considerably upon the emperor's raising the 
constable and admiral to joint power with him in that 
 office ; and as their pride an d^ dignity were less hurt by 
suffering the prince to possess an extensive prerogative, 
- than by admitting the high pretensions of the people^ 
they determined to give their sovereign the assistance 
which he had demanded of them, and began to assem- 
ble their vassals for that purpose. 

The Junta, meanwhile, expected with impatience the 
emperor's answer to their remonstrance, which they had 
appointed some of their number to present. The mem- 
bers entrusted with this commission set out immediately 
for Germany C^Oct. 20]], but having received at diffe- 
rent places certain intelligence from court, that they 
could not venture to appear there without endangering 
their lives, they stopt short in their journey, and ac- 
quainted the Junta of the information which had been 
given them *. This excited such violent passions as 
transported the whole party beyond all bounds of pru- 
dence or of moderation. That a king of Castile should 
deiiy his subjects access into his presence, or refuse to 
listen to their humble petitions, was represented as an 
act of tyranny so unprecedented and intolerable, that 
nothing now remained but with arms in their hands to 
drive away that ravenous band of foreigners which en- 
compassed the throne, who, after having devoured the 
wealth of the kingdom, found it necessary to prevent 
the cries of an injured people from reaching the ears of 
their sovereign. Many insisted warmly on approving 

• Sandov. 143. 



a motion ynhich bad fbrmerljr been made, ibr diepnving 
Charles^ dliring the tife of his mother, of the regal titled 
and authority which had been too rashly conferred upon 
him, from a fWise supposition of her total inability fop 
government. Some proposed to provide a proper person 
to assist her in the administration of public a^irs, by 
marrying the queen to the prince erf Calabria, the 
iieir of the Aragonese kings of Naples, who had been de- 
tained in prison since the time that Ferdinand had dis« 
possessed his ancestors of their crown. All agreed, that, 
ss the hopes of obtaining redress and security, merely 
by presenting their requests to their sovereign, had 
kept them too long in a state of inactiov and pre- 
vented them from taking advantage of the unanimity 
with which the nation declared in their favour, it was 
now necessary to collect their who!e force, and to exert 
themselves with vigour, in opposing this fatal combma- 
tion of the king and the nobility against their liberties *. 
They soon took the field with twenty thousand men. 
Violent disputes arose concerning the command of this 

. army. Padilla, the darling of the people and soldiers^ 
was the only person whom they thought worthy of this 
honour. But Don Pedro de Giron, the eldest son of 
the Cond6 de Urnena, a young nobleman of the first 
order, having lately joined the commons out of private 

^ resentment against tKie emperor, the respect due to 
his birth, together with a secret desire of disappointing 
Padilla, of whose popularity many members of the Junta 
had becom,e jealous, procured him the office of general 
[[Nov. ^ZS'2 ; though he soon gave them a fatal proof that 
he possessed neither the experience, the abilities, nor 
the steadiness, which that important station required. 

• P. Mart. Epi 6gU. 
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' The regents^ 'meanwhile^ appointed Rioseeo as the 
place of rendezvous for their troops, which, though far 
inferior to those of the commons in number, excelled 
them greatly in discipline and in valour. They had 
drawn a considerable body of regular and veteran in* 
fantry out of Navarre. Their cavalry, which formed 
the chief strength of their army, consisted mostly of 
gentlemen accustomed to the military life, and animated 
with the martial spirit peculiar to their order in that 
age. The infantry of the Junta was formed entirely of 
citizens and mechanics, little acquainted with the use 
of arms. The small body of cavalry which they had 
been able to raise was composed of persons of ignoble 
birth, and perfect strangers to the service into which 
they entered. The character of ^the generals differed 
no less than that of the troops. The royalists were 
commanded by the Conde de Haro, the constable's 
eldest son, an officer of great experience and of distin- 
guished abilities. 

Giron marched with his army directly to Rioseeo^ 
and seizing the villages and passes around it, hoped 
that the royalists would be obliged either to surrender 
for want of provisions, or to fight with disadvantage 
before all their troops were assembled . But he had not 
the abilities, nor his troops the patience and discipline 
necessary for the execution of such a scheme. The 
Cond^ de Haro found little difficulty in conducting a 
considerable reinforcement thiough all his posts into 
the town ; and Giron, despairing of being able to re- 
duce it, advanced suddenly to Villa-panda, a place be- 
longing to the constable, in which the enemy had their 
chief magazine of provision. By this ill-judged mo- 
tion, he left Tordesillas open to the royalists, whom the 
Conde de Haro led thither in the nighty with the ut- 
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most secrecy and despatch ; and attacked the town 
C[Dec. 5'2y in which Giron had left no other garrison 
than a regiment of priests raised by the bishop of Za- 
mora, he, by break of day, forced his way into it after a 
desperate resistance, became master of the queen's person, 
took prisoners many members of the Junta, and recov- 
eied the great seal, with the other ensigns of government. 

By this fatal blow, the Junta lost all the reputation 
and authority which they had derived by seeming to act 
by the queen's commands ; such of the nobles as had 
hitherto been wavering or undetermined in their choice, 
now joined the regents with all their forces ; and an uni- 
versal consternation seized the partizans of the commons. 
This was much increased by the suspicions they began 
to entertain of Giron, whom they loudly accused of hav- 
ing betrayed Tordesillas to the enemy ; and though that 
charge seems to have been destitute of foundation, the 
success of the royalists being owing to Giron's ill-conduct, 
rather than to his treachery, he so entirely lost credit 
with his party, that he resigned his commission^ and re** 
tired to one of his castles *. 

Such members of the Junta as had escaped the ene- 
my's hands at Tordesillas, fled to Valladolid ; and as it 
would have required long time to supply the places of 
those who were prisuncra by a new election, they made 
choice among themselves of a small number of persons, 
to whom they committed the supreme direction of alFairs. 
Their army, which grew stronger every day by the ai*- 
rival of troops from different parts of the kingdom, 
marched likewise to Valladolid ; and Padilla being ap« 
pointed commander in chief, the spirits of the soldiery 

* Miscellaneous Tracts by Dr. Mich. Geddes, voL i. 278. 
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nevived, and the whole party, forgetting their laie mifr* 
fortune, continued to express the same ardent zeal for 
the liberties of their countiy, and the satne implacable 
animosity against their oppressors. 

What they stood most in need of, was Rioaey to pay 
their troops. A great part of the current coin had been 
carried out of the kingdom jby the Flemings; the stated 
taxes levied in times of peace were inconsiderable ; cdm- 
merce of every kind being interrupted by the war, the 
$u .1 which it yielded decreased daily ; and the Junta 
were afraid of disj^sting tlie people by burdening them 
with new impositions, to which, in that age, they were 
little accustomed. But from this difficulty they ware 
extricated by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla's wife^ 
a woman of noble birth, of great abilities, of boundless 
ambition, and animated with the most anient zeal in 
support of the cause of the Junta. She, with a bckld* 
ness superior to those superstitious fears which ofken 
influence her sex, proposed to seize all the rich and mag:* 
nificent ornaments in the cathedral ci Toledo ; but lest 
that action, by its appearance of impiety, might ofiend 
the people, she and her retinue marched to the church 
in solemn procession, in mourning habits, with tears in 
their eyes, beating their breasts, and falling on their 
knees, implored the pu'don of the aatnts whose shrine 
she was about to violate. By this artifice, which screened 
her from the imputation of sacrilege, and persuaded the 
people that necessity and zeal for a good cause had con- 
strained /her, though with reluctance, to venture upon 
this action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever was 
valuable, and procured a considerable supply of money for 
the Junta *, The regents, no less at a loss how to main<t 

* Sandov. 308. Diet, de Bayle* art. Fadilhu 
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tain their troops, the revenues of the crown having either 
been dissipated by the Flemings, or seized by the com- 
mons, were obliged to take the queen's jewels, together 
with the plate belonging to the nobility, and apply them 
to that purpose ; and when those failed, they obtained 
a small sum by way of loan from the king of Portugal *• 
The nobihty discovered great unwillingness to proceed 
to extremities with the Junta. They were animated 
with no less hatred than the commons against the Flem- 
ings; they approved much of several articles in the 
remonstrance ; they thought the juncture favourable, 
not only for redressing past grievances, but for render- 
ing the constitution more perfect and secure by new 
regulations ; they were afraid, that while the two orders, 
of which the legislature was composed, wasted each 
other's strength by mutual hostilities, the crown would 
rise to power on the ruin or weakness of both, and en- 
croach no less on the independence of the nobles, than 
on the privileges of the commons. To this disposition 
were owing the frequent overtures of peace which the 
regents made to the Junta, and the continual negotiations 
they carried on during the progress of their military 
operations. Nor were the terms which they offered 
unreasonable; for on condition that the Junta would 
pass from a lew articles most subversive of the royal 
authority, or inconsistent with the rights of the nobility, 
they engaged to procure the emperor's consent to their 
other demands, which if he, through the influence of 
evil counsellors, should refuse, several of the nobles 
promised to join with the commons m their endeavours 
to extort it t. Such divisions*, however, prevailed among 

• P. Mart. Ep. TIP. 
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tbe members of tlie Jutita^ as prerenled their deliberating 
calmly, or judging with prudence. Some of the cities 
which had entered into the confederacy, were filled witli 
that mean jealousy and distrust of each other, wbicfa. 
rivalship in commerce or in granSeur is apt to ipspire; 
the constable, by his influence and promises, had pre« 
vailed on the inhabitants of Burgos to abandon the Jtmta, 
and other noblemen had shaken the fidelity of some of 
the lesser cities ; no person had arisen among the com* 
roons of such superior abilities or elevation of mind as to 
ttcquire the direction of their affairs; Padilla, their 
generi^l, was. a man of popular qualities, but distmsted 
for that reason by those of highest rank who adhered to 
the Junta ; the conduct of Giron led the people to* view, 
with suspicion, every person of noble birth who joined 
their party ; so that the strongest marks of irresolution, 
mutual distrust, and mediocrity of genius, appeared in 
all their proceedings at this time. After many consul- 
tations held concerning the terms proposed by the 
regents, they suffered themselves to be so carried away 
by resentment against the nobility, that, rejecting all 
thoughts of accommodation, they threatened to strip 
them of the crown lands, which they or their ancestors 
had usurps, d, and to re-annex these to the royal domain. 
Upon this preposterous scheme, which would at once 
have annihilated all the liberties for which they had been 
struggling, by rendering the kings of Castile absolute 
and independent on their subjects, they were so intent, 
that they now exclaimed with less vehemence against 
the exactions of the foreign ministers, than against the 
exorbitant power and wealth of the nobles, and seemed 
to hope that they might make peace with Charles^ by 
offering to enrich him with their spoils. 
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« Vhe success which Padilla had melt vviih ia -several 
small encounters, and in reducing some inconsiderable 
towns, lielped to precipitate the members of the Junta 
into this measure, iilhug them with such confidence in 
the i^alour of their ^roops, that they hoped for an €as|r 
victory over the royaHsts. Padiila, that his army mi^it 
not remain inactive white flushed with good fortune, laid 
siege to Torrelobaton, a place of. greater strength and 
importance than any that he had hitherto ventured to 
attack, and which was defended by a sufficient garrison ; 
find though the besieged made a desperate resistance, 
find the admiral attempted to relieve them, he took the 
town by storm ClMarch 1, 1531)], and gave it up to be 
plundered \yy his soldiers. If he had marched instantly 
vith his victorious army to Tordesillas, the head quarters 
of the royalists, he could hardly have failed of making 
fin effectual impression on their troops, whom he would 
have found in astonishment at the briskness of his opera« 
lions, and far from being of sufficient strength to gii^ 
him battle. But the fickleness and imprudence of the 
Junta prevented his taking this step. Incapable, like all 
popular associations, either of carrying on war or of 
making peace, they listened again to overtures of accom- 
modation, and even agreed to a short suspension of arms. 
This negotiation terminated in nothing ; but while it was 
carrying on, many of Padilla's soldiers, unacquainted 
iM^itii the restraints of discipline, went off with the booty 
which they had got at Torrelobaton ; and others, wearied 
out by the unusual length of the campaign, deserted *. 
The constable too had leisure to assemble his forces at 
Burgos, and to prepare every thing for taking the field; 
- and as soon as the truce expired, he effected a junction 

• Sandov. 386. 
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with the Cond^ de Haro, in spite of all Padi11a*s efforts 
to prevent it. They advanced immediately towards 
Torrelobaton ; and Padilla^ finding the number of his 
troops so diminished that he durst not risk a battle, 
attempteil to retreat to Toro, which, if he could have 
accomplished, the invasion of Navarre at that juncture 
by the French, and the necessity which the regents must 
have been under of detaching men to that kingdom, might 
have saved him from danger. But Haro, sensible how 
fatal the consequences would be of suffering him to 
escape, marched with such rapidity at the head of his 
cavalry, that he came up with him near Villalar C| April 
S3]], and, without waiting for his infantry, advanced 
to the attack. Piidiila's army, fatigued and disheartened 
by their precipitant retreat, which they could not dis- 
tinguish from a flight, happened at that time to be passing 
over a ploughed fiekl, on which such a violent rain had 
fallen, that the soldiers sunk almost to the knees at 
every step, and remained exposed to the fire of 'some 
field-pieces which the royalists had brought along with 
them. All these circumstances so disconcerted and 
intimidated raw soldiers, that without facing the enemy, 
or making any resistance, they fled in the utmost con- 
fusion. Padilla exerted himself with extraordinary 
courage and activity in order to rally them, though in 
vain ; fear rendering them deaf both to his threats and 
intreaties: upon which, finding matters irretrievable, 
and resolving not to survive the disgrace of that day, 
and the ruin of his party, he rushed into the thickest of 
the enemy ; but being wounded and dismpunted, he was 
taken prisoner. His principal officers shared the same 
fate ; the common soldiers were allowed to depart uar 
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hartf the nobles being too generous to kill men who 
threw down their arms ^. 

The resentirent of his enemies did not suffer Padilla 
to linger iDng in expectation of what should befall him.  
Next day he was con<lemned to lose his head^ though 
without any regular trial, the notoriety of the crime 
being supposed to supersede the formality of a legal 
process. He was led instantly to execution, together 
with Don John Bravo, and Don Francis Maldonada, 
the former commander of tlie Segovians, and the latter 
of the troops of Salamanca, Padilla viewed the approach 
of death with calm but undaunted fortitude ; and when 
Bravo, his fel low-sufferer, expressed some indignation 
at hearing himself proclaimed a traitor, he checked hini, 
by observing, *' That yesterday was the time to have 
displayed the spirit of gentlemen, this day to die with 
the meekness of Christians." Being permitted to write 
to his wife and to the community of Toledo^ the place 
of his nativity^ he addressed the former with a manly 
and virtuous tenderness, and the latter with the exulta* 
tion natural to one who considered himself as a martyr 
for the liberties of his country t. After this, he sub« 

* Sandov. 345, &c. P. Mart. £p. 720. Miniana, Contin. 
p. 20. Epitome de la Vide y Hedios del Emper. Carlos Y. 
por D. J uan Anton, de Vera y Zuniga. 4to. Maor. 1 627. p. 1 9. 

•f* The strain of these letters is so eloquent and Ugb spirit- 
ed, that I hove tmulated them for the entert^inineot ok my 
leiiders. 

77ie Letter of Dm John PadiUa to his Wife^ 

** If your grief did not afflkst me more than my own death* 
I should deem myself perfectly happy. For the end of life 
being certain to all men, the Almigfatr ccmfers a mark of dis- 
tingui^ing favour upcm that person, ror whom he aj^lnts a 
•death such as mine, which. Chough lamented by many, is 
neverthelsfs aeoeptafole imto him. It would require mora 
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mitted quietly to his fate. Most of the Spanish histo* 
rians, accustomed to ideas of government and of regal 

time than I now ha^e, to write any thing that could afford 
you consolation. That my enemies will not grant me, nor do 
I wish to delay the reception of that crown which I hope to 
enjoy. You may bewail jour own loss, but not my death* 
which, being so honourable, ought not to be lamented by any. 
My soul, for nothing else is lelt to me, I bequeath to you* 
You will receive it, as the thing in this world which you va- 
lued most. I do not write to my father Pero Lopez, because 
I dare not ; for though I have shewn myself to be his son in 
daring to lose my life, I have not been the heir of his good 
fortune. I will not attempt to say any thing more, that I 
may not tire the executioner, who waits for me, and that I 
may not excite a suspicion, that in order to prolong my life» 
I lengthen out my letter. My servant Sosia, an eye-witnes8» 
and to whom I have communicated my most secret thoughtSy 
will inform you of what I cannot now write ; andf thus I rest* 
expecting the instrument of your grief, and of my deliver- 
ance." 

ffU Letter to the CUy of TokSo. 

<< To thee, the crown of Spain, and the liffht of the whole 
world, free from the time of the mighty Goths : to thee, who» 
by shedding the blood of strangers, as well as thy own blood, 
hast recovered liberty for thyself and thy neighbouring cities, 
thy legitimate son. Juan de Padilb, gives information, how 
by the blood of his body, thy ancient victories are to be re- 
freshed. If fate hath not permitted my actions to be placed 
amonp your successful and celebrated exploits, the fault hath 
been m my ill fortune, not in my good will. This I request 
of thee as of a mother, to accept, since God hath given me 
nothing more to lose for thy sake, than that which I am now 
to relinquish. I am more solicitous about thy good opinion 
than about my own life. - The shiflings of fortune, which 
never stands still, are many. But this I see with infinite con^ 
solation, that I, the least of thy children, suffer death lor thee; 
and that thou hast nursed at thy breasts such as may take ven- 
geance for my wrongs. Many tongues will relate the manner 
of my death, of which I am still ignorant, though I know it 
to be near. My end will testify what was niy desire. My 
soul 1 recommend to thee as the patroness of Christianity. 
Of niy body I say nothing, for it is not mine. I can write 
nothing more, for at thb very moment I feel the knite at my 
throat, with greater dread of thy displeasure, than apprehezi- 
»on of my own pain." Sandov. Hist, vol, i. p, 4T8. 
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power, very different from those upon whirli be acted, 
have been so eager to testify their disapprobation of the 
cause in which he was engaged, that they have neglect- 
ed or have been afraid to do justice to his virtues ; and 
by blackening his memory, have endeavoured to deprive 
him of that pity which is seldom denied to illustrious 
sufferers. 

The victory at Villalar proved as decisive as it was 
complete. Valladolid, the most zealous of all the asso« 
dated cities, opened its gates immediately to the con- 
querors, and being treated with great clemency by the 
regents, Medini del Campo, Segovia, and many other 
towns, followed its example. This sudden dissolution 
of a confederacy, formed not upon slight disgusts, or 
upon trifling motives, into which the whole body of the 
people had entered, and which had been allowed time 
to acquire a considerable degree of order and consistence 
by establishing a regular plan of government, is the 
strongest proof either of the inability of its leaders, or 
of some secret discord reigning among its members. 
Though part of that army by which they had been sub* 
dued was obliged, a few days after the battle, to march 
towards Navarre, in order to check the progress of the 
French in that kingdom, nothing could prevail on the 
dejected commons of Castile to take arms again, and to 
embrace such a favourable opportunity of acquiring 
those rights and privileges for which they had appeared 
so zealous. The city of Toledo alone, animated by 
Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla's widow, who, instead of 
bewailing her husband with a womanish sorrow, pre- 
pared to revenge his death, and to prosecute that cause 
in defence of which he had suffered, must be excepted. 
Respect for her sex, or admiration for her courage and 
abilities, as well as sympathy with her misfortunes, and 
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veneration for the memory of her husband^ secured htr 
the same ascendant over the people which he had pos- 
sessed. The prudence and rigoar with which she acted, 
justified that confidence they placed in her. She wrote 
to the French general hi Navarre^ encouraging him t& 
inrade Castile by the ofier of powerful assistance. She 
endeavoured by her letters and emissaries to revive the 
spirit and hopes of the other cities. She raised soldiers^ 
and exacted a great sum from the clergy belonging to 
the cathedral, in order to defray the expence of keeping 
them on foot *. She employed every artifice that could 
interest or inflame the populace. For this purpose she 
ord^'ed crucifixes to be used by her troops instead o£ 
colours, as if they had been at war with the infidels and 
enemies of religion ; she marched through the streets of 
Toledo with her son, a young child, clad in deep mourn* 
ing seated on a mule, having a standard carried before 
him, representing the manner of his Other's execution 1*. 
By all these means she kept the minds of the people in 
such perpetual agitation as prevented their passions from 
subsiding, and rendered them insensible of the dangers 
to which tbey were exposed, by standing alone in oppo* 
sition \fi the royal authority. While the army was em« 
ployed in Navarre, the regents were une^le to attempt 
the reduction of Toledo by force ; and all their endeav« 
ours, either to diminish Donna Maria's credit with the 
people, or to gain her by large ptomises and the solicit 
taticins of her brother the Marquis de Mundeiar, proved 
ineffectual. . Upon the expulsion of the French out of 
Navarre, part of the army returned into Castile, and 
invested Toledo. Even this made no impression on 
the intrepid and obstinate courage of Donna Maria, 

• P. Mart. flp. 72T. f Sandov. 375. 
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She defended the town with vigour^ her troops in seve- 
ral sallies beat the royalists^ and no progress was made 
towards reducing the place^ until the clergy^ whom she 
had highly offended by invading their property, ceased 
to support her. As soon as they received information 
of the death of William de Croy^ aixhbishop of Toledo, 
whose possession of that see was their chief grievance, 
and that the emperor had named a Castilian to succeed 
him, they openly turned against her, and persuaded the 
people that she had acquired such influence over them 
by the force of enchantments, that she was assisted by 
a familiar daemon which attended her in the form of a 
Negro-maid, and that by its suggestions she regulated 
every part of her conduct *. The credulous multitude, 
whom their impatience of a long blockade, and despair of 
obtaining succours either from the cities formerly in 
confederacy with them, or from the French, rendered 
desirous of peace, took arms against her, and driving 
her out of the city, surrendered it to the royalists COc» 
tober 26]]. She retired to the citadel, which she de- 
fended with amazing fortitude four months longer ; and 
when reduced to the last extremities, she made her es- 
cape in disguise [[February lO]], and fled to Portugal, 
where she had many relations t. 

Upon her flight, the citadel surrendered. Tranquil- 
lity was re-established in Castile ; and this bold attempt 
of the commons, like all unsuccessful insurrections, con- 
tributed to confirm and extend the power of the crown, 
which it was intended to moderate and abridge. The 
Cortes still continued to make a part of the Castilian 
constitution, and was summoned to meet whenever the 

• P. Mart. Ep. 727. 

t Sandov. 375. P. Mart. Ep. 754. iPerrer. viiL 563. 
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lung Stood in need of money ; but instead of adhermg 
to their ancient and cautious form of examining and re* 
dressing public grievances, before they proceeded to 
grant any supply, the more courtly custom of voting a 
donative in the first place was introduced, aiul the sove- 
reign having obtained all that he wanted, never allowed 
them to enter into any enquiry, or to attempt any zie- 
formation injurious to his authority. The privileges 
which the cities had enjoj'ed were gradually drcum* 
scribed or abolished ; their commerce began from this 
period to decline ; and becoming less wealthy and lesa 
populous, they lost that power and influenoe which they 
had acquired in the Cortes. 

While Castile was exposed to the calamities of civil 
war, the kingdom of Valencia was torn by intestine 
commotions still more violent. The association which 
had been formed in the city of Valencia in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty, and which was dis-* 
tinguished by the name of the Germanada, continued 
to subsist after the emperor's departure from Spain. 
The members of it, upon pretext of defending the coasts 
against the descents of tlie corsairs of Barbary, and un«i 
der sanction of that permission which Charles had rashly 
gi-anted them, refused to lay down their arms. But as 
the grievances which the Valencians aimed at redres- 
sing, proceeded from the arrogance and exactions of the 
nobility, rather than from any unwarrantable exercise 
of the royal prerogative, their resentment turned diieflj 
against the former. As soon as they were allowed the 
use of arms, and became conscious of their own strength, 
they grew impatient to take vengeance of their oppress 
sors. They drove the nobles out of most of the cities, 
plundered their houses, wasted their lands, and assault*' 
ed their castles. They then proceeded to elect thirteen 
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persons, one from each company of titldesmen estab* 
lished in Valencia, and committed the administration of 
government to them, ander pretext that they would re- 
form the laws, establish one uniform mode of dispensing 
justice without partiality or regard to the distinction of 
ranks, and thus restore men to some degree of their 
original equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-defence. 
Hostilities began, and were carried on with all the ran« 
cour with which resentment at oppression inspired the 
one party, and the idea of insulted dignity animated the 
other. As no person of honourable birth, or of liberal 
education, joined the Germanada, the councils as well 
as troops of the confederacy were conducted by low me- 
chanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged mul* 
titude chiefly by the fierceness of their zeal and the 
extravagance of their proceedings. Among such men, 
the laws introduced in civilized nations, in order to re- 
strain or moderate the violence of war, were unknown 
or despised ; and they run into the wildest excesses of 
cruelty and outrage. 

The emperor, occupied with suppressing the insurrec* 
tion in Castile, which more immediatdy threatened the 
subversion of his power and prerogative, was unable to 
give much attention to the tumults in Valencia, and left 
the nobility of that kingdom to fight their own battles. 
His viceroy, the Conde de Melito, had the supreme 
command of the forces which the nobles raised anK)ng 
the vassals. The Germanada carried on the war dur- 
ing the years one thousand iave hundred and twenty 
and twenty-one, with a more persevering courage than 
could have been expected from a body so tumultuary, 
under the conduct of such leaders. They defeated the 
nobility in several actions, which> though not consider- 

b2 
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able, were extremely sharp. They repulsed them in 
their attempts to reduce different towns. But the no- 
bles^ by their superior skill in war, and at the head of 
troops more accustomed to service, gained the advan* 
tage in most of the rencounters. At length they were 
joined by a body of Castilian cavalry, which the regents 
despatched towards Valencia, soon after their victory 
over Padilla at Villalar, and by their assistance the Va* 
lencian nobles acquired such superiority that they en« 
tirely broke and ruined the Germanada. The leaders 
of the party were put to death almost without any forma* 
lity of legal trial, and suffered such cruel punishments 
as the sense of recent injuries prompted their adversaries 
to inflict. The government of Valencia was re-estab« 
lished in its ancient form *. 

In Aragan, violent symptoms of the same spirit of 
disaffection and sedition which reigned in the other 
kingdoms of Spain, began to appear, but by the prudent 
conduct of the viceroy, Don John de Lanusa, they were 
so far composed, as to prevent their breaking out into 
any open insurrection. But in the island of Majorca, 
annexed to the crown of Aragon, the same causes which 
had excited the commotions in Valencia, produced ef-« 
fects no less violent. The people, impatient of the 
hardships which they had endured under the rigid ju* 
risdiction of the nobility, took arms in a tumultuary 
manner [[March 19* 1521]]; deposed their viceroy; 
drove him out of the island ; and massacred every gen* 
tleman who was so unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands. The obstinacy with which the people of Ma« 
jorca persisted in their rebellion, was equal to the rage 

* Argensola Annales de Aragon, cap. 75. 90. 99. 1 18. Sayes 
Annales de Aragon, cap. 5. 12, &c. F. Mart. Ep. lib. xxxili4 
et xxxiv, paarim. Ferrer. Hist. d'Espagne, viii. 542. &S4f9 &c. 
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with which they began it. Many and vigorous efforts 
were requisite in order to reduce them to obedience ; 
and tranquillity was re-established in every part o£ 
Spain, before the Majorcans could be brought to submit 
to their sovereign *. 

While the spirit of disaffection was so general 
among the Spaniards^ and so many causes concurred in 
precipitating them into such violent measures in order 
to obtain the redress of their grievances, it may appear 
strange that the malecontents in the different kingdoms 
should have carried on their operations without any mu- 
tual concert, or even any intercourse with each other. 
By uniting their councils and arms, they might have 
acted both with greater force and with more effect. The 
appearance of a national confederacy would have ren- 
dered it no less respectable among the people than for- 
midable to the crown ; and the emperor, unable to resist 
such a combination, must have complied with any terms 
which the members of it should have thought fit to pre- 
scribe. Many things, however, prevented the Spaniards 
from forming themselves into one body, and pursuing 
common measures. The people of the different kingdoms 
in Spain, though they were become the subjects of the 
same sovereign, retained, in full force, their national 
antipathy to each other. The remembrance of their an- 
cient rivalship and hostilities was still lively, and the 
sense of reciprocal injuries so strong, as to prevent them 
from acting with confidence and concert- Each nation 
chose rather to depend on its own efforts, and to main^* 
tain the struggle alone, than to implore the aid of neigh* 
hours whom they distrusted and hated. At the same 

• Argensola Annalesde Aragon, c 113. Ferrer. Hist. viii. 
542. Sayes Annales de Aragon, c. 7. 11. 14. 76. 81. Fexreras 
Hist. d'Kspagne, viu. 579, &c. 609. 
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time the forms of government in the several kingdoms 
of Spain were so different, and the grievances of which, 
they complained, as well as the alterations and amend- 
ments in policy which they attempted to introduce, so 
various, that it was not easy to bring them to unite in 
any common plan. To this disunion Charles was in- 
debted for the preservation of his Spanish crowns ; and 
^hile each of the kingdoms followed separate measures, 
they were all obliged at last to conform to the will of 
their sovereign. 

The arrival of the emperor in Spain filled his subjects 
who had been in arms against him with deep apprehen- 
sions, from which he soon delivered them by an act of 
clemency no less prudent than generous. After a re- 
bellion so general, scarcely twenty persons, among so 
many criminals obnoxious to the law, had been punished 
capitally in Castile. Though strongly solicited by his 
council, Charles refused to shed any more blood by the 
hands of the executioner ; and publishing a general par- 
don [[October 28]], extending to all crimes committed 
. since the commencement of the insurrections, from which 
only fourscore persons were excepted. Even these he 
seems to have named, rather with an intention to inti- 
midate others, than from any inclination to seize them ; 
for when an officious courtier offered to inform him 
where one of the most considerable among them was 
concealed, he avoided it by a good-n&tured pleasantry ; 
" Go," says he, " I have now no reason to be afraid of 
that man, but he has some cause to keep at a distance 
from me, and you would be better employed in telling 
him that I am here, than in acquainting me with the 
place of his retreat *." By this appearance of magna- 

• Sandov. 377, &c. Vida del Emper. Carlos, por Don Juan 
Anton, de Vera y Zuniga, p. 30. 
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niinity^ as well as by his care to avoid every thing which 
had disgusted the Castilians during his former residence 
among them ; by his address in assuming their manners^ 
in speaking their language, and in complying with all 
their humours and customs, he acquired an ascendant 
over them which hardly any of their native monarchs 
had ever attained, and brought them to support him in 
all his enterprises with a zeal and valour to which he 
owed much of his success and grandeur *• 

About the time that Charles landed in Spain, Adrian 
set out for Italy to take possession of his new dignity. 
But though the Roman people longed extremely for his 
arrival, they could not, on his first appearance, conceal 
their surprise and disappc^ntment. After being accus- 
tomed to the princely magnificence of Julius, and the 
elegant splendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt an 
old man of humble deportment, of austere manners, an 
enemy to pomp, destitute of taste in the arts, and una« 
domed with any of the external accomplishments which 
the vulgar expect in those raised to eminent stations t. 
Nor did his political views and maxims seem less strange 
and astonishing to the pontifical ministers. He acknow- 
ledged and bewailed the corruptions which abounded in 
the church, as well as in the court of Rome, and prepared 
to reform both ; he discovered no intention of aggran*- 
dizing his family ; he even scrupled at retaining such 
territories as some of his predecessors had acquired by 
violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title, and for 
that reason he invested Francesco Maria de Rover^ anew 
in the dutchy of Urbino, of which Leo had stripped him, 
and surrendered to the duke of Ferrara several places 

• UUoa Vita de Carlo V. p. 85. 

t Guic. L XV. 238. Jovii Vita Adriani, 117. Bellesfor. 
Epitr. des Princ. 84. 
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wrested from him by the church *. To men little ha« 
bituated to see princes regulate their conduct by Uie 
maxims of morality and the principles of justice, these 
actions of the new pope appeared incontestible proofs of 
his weakness or inexperience. Adrian^ who was a perfect 
stranger to the complex and intricate system of Italian 
politics, and who could place no confidence in persons 
whose subtle refinments in business suited so ill with the 
natural simplicity and candour of his own character, 
being often embarrassed and irresolute in his delibera« 
tions, the opinion of his incapacity daily increased, until 
both his person and government became objects of ridi- 
cule among his subjects f . 

Adrian, though devoted to the emperor, endeavoured 
to assume the impartiality which became the common 
father of Christendom, and laboured to reconcile the 
contending princes, in order that they might unite in a 
league against Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes ren- 
dered him more formidable than ever to Europe j:. But 
this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. To 
examine such a variety of pretensions, to adjust such a 
number of interfering interests, to extinguish the passions 
which ambition, emulation, and mutual injuries had 
kindled, to bring so many hostile powers to pursue the 
same scheme with unanimity and vigour, required not 
only uprightness of intention, but great superiority both 
of understanding and address. The Italian states were no 
less desirous of peace than the pope. The Imperial army 
under Colonna was still kept on foot; but as the emperor's 
revenues in Spain, in Naples, and in the Low Countries, 

• Guic. lib. XV. 240. 

t Jov. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774. EusceDi Lettres 
de Princ. voL L 87. 96v 101. 

X Beliesfor. Kpitr. p. 86. 
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were either exhausted or applied to some other purpose^ 
it depended entirely for pay and subsistence on the Ita* 
lians. A great part of it was quartered in the ecclesiastical 
state^ and monthly contributions were levied upon the 
Florentines, the Milanese, the Genoese, and Lucchese, 
by the viceroy of Naples ; and though all exclaimed 
against such oppression, and were impatient to be de« 
livered from it, the dread of worse consequences from the 
rage of the army, or the resentment of the emperor^ 
obliged them to submit *. 

1523.]] So much regard, however, was paid to the 
pope's, exhortations, and to a bull which he issued, re- 
quiring all Christian princes to consent to a truce for 
three years, that the Imperial, the French, and English 
ambassadors at Rome^ were emppwered by their re* 
spective courts to treat of that matter ; but while they 
wasted their time in fruitless negotiations, their masters 
continued their preparations for war. The Venetians^ 
who had hitherto adhered with great firmness to their 
alliance with Francis, being now convinced that his af- 
fairs in Italy were in a desperate situation, entered into 
a league against him with the emperor [[June 28]] ; to 
which Adrian, at the instigation of his countryman and 
friend Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who per- 
suaded him that the only obstacles to peace arose from 
the ambition of the French king, soon after acceded. 
The other Italian states followed their example ; and 
Francis was left without a single ally to resist the efforts 
of so many enemies, whose armies threatened, and whose 
territories encompassed, his dominions on every side t. 

The dread of this powerful confederacy, it was thought, 
would have obliged Francis to keep wholly on the defe^l^i 

* Guic. 1. XV. 238, t Ibid. 241. 248, 
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tivCf or at least have prcrented hb entertaining any 
thooglits of marching into Italy. Bat it was the character 
of that prince, too apt to become remiss, and even negli- 
gent on ordinary occasions, to rouse at the approach of 
danger, and not only to encounter it with spirit and intre- 
pidity, qualities which never forsook him, but to provide 
against it with diligence and industry. Before his enemies 
were ready to execute any of their schemes, Francis had 
assembled a numerous army. His authority over his 
own subjects was far greater than that which Charles or 
Henry possessed over theirs. They depended on their 
diets, their Cortes, and their parliaments, for pioney, 
which was usually granted them in small sums, veiy 
slowly, and with much reluctance. The taxes he could 
impose were more considerable, and levied with greater 
despatch ; so that on this, as well as on other occasions, 
he brought his armies into the field, while they were 
only devising ways and means for raising theirs. Sen- 
sible of this advantage, Francis hoped to disconcert all 
the emperor's schemes, by marching in person into the 
Milanese ; and this bold measure, the more formidable 
because unexpected, could scarcely have failed of pro- 
ducing that effect But when the vanguard of his army 
had already reached Lyons, and he himself was hasten- 
ing after it with a second division of his troops, the dis- 
covery of a domestic conspiracy, which threatened the 
ruin of the kingdom, obliged him to stop short, and to 
alter his measures. 

The author of this dangerous plot was Charles duke 
of Bourbon, lord high constable, whose noble birth, vast 
fortune, and high office, raised him to be the most 
powerful subject in France, as his great talents, equally 
suited to the field or the council, and his signal services 
to tlie crown, rendered him the most illustrious, and 
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deservii^. The near resemblanee between the king 
and him in many of their qualiiiesy both being food of 
war^ and ambitious to excel in manly exercises, as well 
as their equality in age, and their proximity of blood, 
ought naturally to have secured to him a considerable 
share in that monarch's favour. But unhappily Louise, 
the king's mother, had contracted a violent aversion to 
the house of Bourbon, fi>r no better reason than because 
Anne of Brettgne, the queen of Louis the Twelfth, with 
whom she lived in perpetual enmity, had discovered a 
peculiar attachment to that branch of tlie ro^^al family ; 
and had taught her son, who was too susceptible of any 
impression which his mother gave him, to view all the 
constable's actions with a mean and unbecoming jealousy. 
His distinguished merit at the battle of Marignano had 
not been sufficiently rewarded ; he had been recalled 
from the government of Milan upon very frivolous prei- 
tences, and had met with a cold reception, which his 
prudent conduct in that difficult station did not deserve ; 
the payment of his pensions had been suspended without 
any good cause ; and during the campaign of one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-one, the king, as has al- 
ready been related, had affronted him in presence of the 
whole army, by giving the command of the van to the 
duke of Aleni^on. The constaUe, at first, bore these 
indignities with greater moderation than could have been 
expected from an high-spirited prince, conscious of what 
was due to his rank imd to his services. Such a multi- 
plicity of injuries, however, exhausted his patience; and 
inspiring him with thoughts of revenge, he retired froni 
court, and began to hold a secret correspondence with 
some of the emperor's ministers 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon happened to 
die without leaving any children* Louise, of a disposition 
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no less aQioroas than vindictive^ and still susceptible of 
the tender passions at the age of forty-six^ began to view 
the constabIe> a prince as amiable as he was accomplished^ 
with other eyes ; and notwithstanding the great disparity 
of their years, she formed the scheme of marrying him. 
Bourbon, who might have expected every thing to which 
an ambitious mind can aspire, from the doating fond- 
ness of a woman who governed her son and the king- 
dom, being incapable either of imitating the queen in 
her sudden transitioji from hatred to love^ or of dissem- 
bling so meanly as to pretend affection for one who had 
persecuted him so long with unprovoked malice, not only 
rejected the match, but embittered his refusal by some 
severe raillery on Louise's person and character. She> 
finding herself not only contemned but insulted, her 
disappointed love turned into hatred, and since she 
could not marry, she resolved to ruin Bourbon. 

For this purpose she consulted with chancellor Du 
Prat, a man who, by a base prostitution of great talents 
and of superior skill in his profession, ha^ risen to that 
high office. By his advice, a la>^-suit was comimenced 
against the constable, for the whole estate belonging to 
the house of Bourbon. Part of it was claimed in the 
king's name, as having fallen to the crown ; and part in 
that of Louise, as the nearest heir in blood of the de- 
ceased dutchess. Both these claims were equally des- 
titute of any foundation in justice; but Louise, by her 
solicitations and authority, and Du Prat, by employing 
all the artifices and chicanery of law, prevailed on the 
judges to order the estate to be sequestered. This unjust 
decision drove the constable to despair, and to measures 
which despair alone could have dictated. He renewed 
his intrigues in the Imperial court, and flattering him- 
self that the injuries which he had suffered would justify 
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his having recourse to any means in order to obtain re« 
venge^ he offered to transfer his all^iance from his na« 
tural sovereign to the emperor> and to assist him in the 
conquest of Frani^e. Charles^ as weH as the king of 
England^ to whom the secret was communicated *, ex- 
pecting prodigious advantages from his revolt^ were 
ready. to receive him with open arms> and spared neither 
promises nor allurements which might help to confirm 
him in his resolution. The emperor offered him in 
marriage his sister Eleanor, the widow of the king" of 
Portugal, with an ample portion. He was injcluded as a 
principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry. The 
counties of Provence and Dauphin^ were to he settle4 
on him with the title of king. The emperpr engaged to 
enter France by the Pyrenees ; and Henry, supported 
by the Flemings, to invade Picardy ; while twelve 
thousand Germans, levied at their common charge, were 
to penetrate into Burgundy, and to act in concert with 
Bourbqn, who undertook to raise six thousand men 
among his fVtaids and vassals in the heart of the king- 
dom. The execution of this deep-laid and dangerous 
plot was suspended, until the king should cross the Alps 
with the only army capable of defending his dominions; ' 
and as he was far advanced in his march for that pur^- 
pose, France was on the brink of destruction t» 

Happily for that kingdom, a negotiation which had 
now been carrying on for several months, though con- 
ducted with the most profound secrecy, and communi- 
cated only to a few chosen confidents, could not alto- 
gether escape the observation of the rest of the constable's 

• Rymer's Feeder, xiii. 794. 

f Thuani Hist. lib. i. c 10. Heuten Rer. Austr. lib. viii. 
c. 18. p. 207. 
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numermis retainera, rendered more isqaiskvee by finding 
that they were distrusted. Two of these gave the king 
some intimation of -a mysterious correspondence between 
flieir master and the count de RoeiK, a Flemish noUe- 
man of greet confidence with the em^peror. Francis^ 
who could not bring himself to suspect that the hret 
{Nrince of the Mood would be so base as to betray the 
kingdom to its enemies^ immediately repaired to Meu« 
lines^ where the constable was in bed^ feigning indiiqoo- 
sition that he might not be obliged to accompany the 
king into Italy^ and acquainted him of the int^ligence 
which he had received. Bourbon, with great solemnity^ 
and the most imposing affectation of ingenuity and can- 
dour, asserted his own innocence ; and as his heahh, he 
Wid, was now more confirmed, he promised to join the 
army within a few days. Francis, open and candid him- 
self, and too apt to be deceived by the appearance of those 
virtues in others, gave such credit to what he said, that 
he refused to arrest him, although advised to take that 
precaution by his wisest counsellors ; and, as^ if the 
danger had been over, he continued his march towards 
Lyons. The constable set out soon after [[September)], 
seemingly with an intention to follow him ; but turning 
suddenly to the left, he crossed the Rhonct and after 
infinite fatigue and peril, escaped all the parties which 
the king, who became sensible too late of his own cre-< 
dulity, sent out to intercept him, and reached Italy in 
safety*. 

Francis took every possible precaution to pre vent the 
bad effects of the irreparable error which be had com** 
mitted. He put garrisons in all the places of strength in 

* Mem. de Bellay, p. 64, &c« • Fasquier Becherches de la 

France, jp. 481. 
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the constable's terntories. He seised all the gentlemea 
whom he could suspect of being; his associates ; and aa 
he had not hitherto discofvered the whole extent of the 
conspirators' schemes^ nor knew how far the infection 
had spread among his sttb^ects, he was afraid that his 
absence might encourage them to make some desperate 
attempt^ and for that reasxin relinquished Ma mtention 
of leading his army in person into Italy. 

He did not^ however^ abandon his design on the 
Milanese, but appointed Admiral Bonnivet to take the 
supreme command in his stead, and to march into that 
country with an army thirty thousand strong. Bonni<« 
vet did not owe this preferment to his abihties as a 
general ; for of all the talents requisite to &rm a great 
commander, he possessed only personal courage, the 
lowest and the most common* But he was the most 
accomplished gentleman in the French court, of agree* 
able manners and insinuating address, and a sprightly 
conversation ; and Francis, who lived in great £ii.miK« 
arity with his courtiers, was so charmed with these 
qualities, that he honoured him^ on all occasions, with 
the most partial and distinguishing marks of his favour* 
He was, besides, the implacable enemy of Bourbon ; and 
as the king hardly knew whom to tiiist at that juncture, 
he thought the chief command could be lodged no where 
so safely as in his hands. 

Colonna, who was entrusted with the de^nce of the 
Milanese, his own conquest, was in no condition to re- 
sist such a formidable army. He was destitute of money 
sufficient to pay his troops, which were reduced to a 
small number by sickness or desertion, and had, fer 
that reason, been obliged to neglect evei*y precaution 
necessary for the security of the country. The only 
plan which he formed was to defend the passage of the 

6 2 
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river Tesaino against the French ; and as if he had for- 
gotten how easily he himself had disconcerted a similar 
scheme formed by Lautrec, he promised with great 
confidence on its being effectual. But in spite of all his 
caution^ it succeeded no better with him than with Lau- 
trec. Bonnivet passed the river without loss^ at a ford 
which had been neglected, and the Imperialists retired 
to Milan, preparing to abandon the town as soon as the 
French should appear before it. By an unaccountable 
negligence, which Guicciardini imputes to in&tuation **, 
Bonnivet did not advanctf'for three or four days^ and 
lost the opportunity with which his good fortune pre- 
sented him. The citizens recovered from their conster- 
nation ; Colonna, still active at the age of fourscore, 
and Moroni, whose enmity to France rendered him 
indefatigable, were employed night and day in repairing 
the fortificationSf in amassing provisions, in collecting 
troops from every quarter ; and by the time the French 
approached, had put the city in a condition to stand a 
siege. Bonnivet, after some fruitless attempts on the 
town, which harassed his troops more than the enemy, 
was obliged, by the inclemency of the season, to retire 
into winter quarters. 

During these transactions, pope Adrian died ; an event 
so much to the satisfaction of the Roman people, whose 
hatred or contempt of him augmented every day, that 
the night after his decease they adorned the door of his 
chief physician's house with garlands, adding this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE DELIVERER OF HIS COUNTRY t. 
The cardinal de Medici instantly renewed his pretensions 
to the papal dignity, and entered the conclave with high 
expectations on his own part, and a general opinion of 

• Guic. Ub. XV. 854. f Jovii Vit. Adr. 127. 
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the people that th^ would be successful* But though 
supported by the Imperial faction^ possessed of great 
personal interest, and capaUe of all the artifices, re« 
£neinents> and corruption, which reign in those assem- 
blies, the obstinacy and intrigues of his rivals protracted 
the conclave to the unusual length of fifty days. The 
address and perseverance of the cardinal at last sur- 
mounted ' every obstacle. He was raised to the head 
of the church [[November 28^, and assumed the gov- 
ernment of it by the name of Clement VII. The choice 
was universally approved o0 High expectations were 
conceived of a pope, whose great talents, and long ex- 
perience in business, seemed to qualify him no less for 
defending the spiritual interests of the church, exposed 
to imminent danger by the progress of Luther's opinions^ 
than for conducting its political operations with the 
prudence requisite at such a difficult juncture ; and whb, 
besides these advantages, rendered the ecclesiastical state 
more respectable, by having in his hands the govern- 
ment of Florence, together with the wealth of the fa- 
mily of Medici *. 

Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by the disappoint- 
ment of his ambitious views at the former election^ had 
entertained more sanguine hopes of succeto on this oc- 
casion. Henry wrote to the emperor, reminding him 
of his engagements to second the pretensions of his 
minister. Wolsey bestirred himself with activity suit- 
able to the importance of the prize for which he con- 
tended, and instructed his agents at Rome to spare nei« 
ther promises nor bribes in order to gain his end. But 
Charles had either amused him with vain hopes which 
he never intended to gratify, or he judged it impolitic 

• Guic L XV. 263, 
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to Oppose a candidate who had such a prospect of suc- 
ceeding as Medici ; or perhaps the <;ardinds' durst not 
venture to provoke the people of Rome, while their in- 
dignation against Adrian's memory was still fresh^ by 
placing another UUraF-monUme on the papal throne* 
Wolsey* after all his expectations and endeavours, had 
the mortification to see a pope elected, of such an age, 
and of so vigorous a constitution, that he could not de- 
rive much comfort to himself from the chance of sur- 
viving him. This second proof fully convinced Wolsey 
of the emperor's insincelky, and it excited in him all 
the resentment which an haughty mind feels on being 
at once disappointed and deceived ; and though Cle- 
ment endeavoured to soothe his vindictive natui."* by 
granting him a commission to be legate in England dur- 
ing life, with such ample powers as vested in him al- 
most the whole papal jurisdiction in that kingdom, the 
injury he had now received made such an impression as 
entirely dissolved the tie which had united him to 
Charles, and from that moment he meditated revenge. 
It was necessary, however, to conceal his intention 
from his master, and to suspend the execution of it, 
until, by a dexterous improvement of the incidents 
which might occur, he should be able gradually to alie- 
nate the king's affections from the emperor. For this 
reason, he w^s so far from expressing any uneasiness on 
account of the repulse which he had met with, that he 
abounded on every occasion, private as well as public, 
in declarations of his high satisfaction with Clement's 
promotion *. 

Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilled, with 
great sincerity, whatever he was bound to perform by 

• Fiddeii'8 Life of Wolsey, 204, &c Herbert. 
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the league against France, though more slowly than he 
could have wished.* His thoughtless jH'ofusipn^ and 
total neglect of oeconomy, reduced him often to great 
straits for money. The- operations of war were now 
carried on in Europe in a manner very different from 
that which had long prevailed. Instead of armies sud« 
denly assembled, which under distinct chieftains fol- 
lowed their prince into the field for a short space^ and 
served at their own cost, troops were now levied at 
great charge, and received regularly considerable pay. 
Instead of impatience on both sides to bring every quar« 
rel to the issue of a battle, which commonly decided the 
fate of open countries, and allowed the barons, together' 
with their vassals,' to return to their ordinary occupa« 
tions ; towns were fortified with great art, and defended 
with much obstinacy ; ^ar, from a very simple, became 
a very intricate science ; and campaigns grew of course 
to be more tedious and less decisive. /The expence 
which these alterations in the military system necessa- 
rily created, appeared intolei:^ble to nations hitherto 
unaccustomed to the burden of heavy taxes. Hence 
proceeded the frugal, and even parsimonious spirit of the 
English parliaments in that age, which Henry, with 
all his authority, was seldom able to overcome. The 
commons, having refused at this time to grant him 
the supplies which he demanded, he had recourse to 
the ample and almost unlimited prerogative which the 
kings of England then possessed, and by a violent and 
unusual exertion of it, raised the money he wanted. 
This, however, wasted so much time, that it was late in 
the season [|Sept, 20]] before his army, uiider the duke 
of Suffolk, could take the field. Being joined by a con- 
siderable body of Flemings, Suffolk marched into Pi- 
cardy, and Francis^ from his extravagant eagerness to 
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recover the Milanese^ having left that frontier almost 
unguarded^ he penetrated as far as the banks of the river 
Oyse, within eleven leagues of Paris> filling that capital 
with consternation. But the arrival of some troops de-^ 
tached by the king, who was still at Lyons ; the active 
gallantry of the French officers, who allowed the allies 
no respite night or day ; the rigour of a most unnatural 
season, together with scarcity of provisions, compelled 
Suffolk to retire [[November]] ; and La TremouiHe, who 
commanded in those parts, had the glory not only of 
having checked the progress of a formidable army with 
an handful of men, but of driving them with ignominy 
out of the French territories •. 

The emperor's attempts upon Burgundy and Guienne 
were not more fortunate, though in both these provinces 
Francis was equally unprepared to resist them. The 
conduct and valour of his generals supplied his want of 
foresight ; the Germans, who made an irruption into one 
of these provinces, and the Spaniards, who attacked the 
other, were repulsed with great disgrace. 

Thus ended. the year 152S, during which Francis's 
good fortune and success had been such as gave all 
Europe an high idea of his power and resources. He had 
discovered and disconcerted a dangerous conspiracy, 
the author of which he had driven into exile, almost 
without an attendant ; he had rendered abortive all the 
schemes of the powerful confederacy formed against 
him ; he had protected his dominions when attacked on 
three different sides ; and though his army in the Mi- 
lanese had not made such progress as might have been 
expected from its superiority to the enemy in number^ 

• Herbert. Mem. de BeDay, 73, &c. 
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be had recovered, and still kept possession o^ one half 
of that dutcby. 

1524.]] The ensuing year opened with events more 
disastrous to France. Fontarabia was lost by the cow* 
ardice or treachery of its governor [[Feb. 2713- In Italy, 
the allies resolved on an early and vigorous effort, in 
order to dispossess Bonnivet of that part of the Milanese 
which lies beyond the Tesino. Clement, who, under the 
pontificates of Leo and Adrian, had discovered an im* 
placable enmity to France, began now to view the power 
which the emperor was daily acquiring in Italy, with so 
much jealousy, that he refused to accede, as his prede- 
cessors had done, to the league against Francis, and for- 
getting private passions and animosities, laboured, with 
the zeal which became his character, to bring about a 
reconciliation among the contending parties. But all 
his endeavours were ineffectual ; a numerous army, to 
ivhich each of the allies furnished their contingent of 
troops, was assembled at Milan by the beginning of 
March. Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, took the command 
of it upon Colonna's death, though the chief direction of 
military operations was committed to Bourbon and the 
Marquis de Pescara ; the latter the ablest and most en- 
terprising of the Imperial generals : the former inspired 
by his resentment with new activity and invention, and 
acquainted so thoroughly with the characters of the 
French commanders, the genius of their troops, and the 
strength as well as weakness of their armies, as to be of 
infinite service to the party which he had joined. But 
all these advantages were nearly lost through the emper 
ror's inability to raise money sufficient for executing the 
various and extensive plans which he had formed^ When 
his troops were commanded to march, they mutinied a« 
gainst their leaders, demanding the pay which was due 
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to them for some months ; and disregarding both thd 
menaces and entreaties of their officers, threatened to 
pillage the city of Milan if they did not instantly receive 
satisfaction. Out of this difficulty the generals of the 
allies were extricated by Moroni, who prevailing on his 
countrymen, over whom his influence was prodigious, 
to advance the sum that was requisite, the army took 
the field *. 

Bonnivet was destitute of troops to oppose this army, 
and still more of the talents which could render him aa 
equal match for its leaders. After various movements 
and encounters* described with great accuracy by the 
contetoporary historians, a detail of which would now be 
equally uninteresting and uninstructive» he was forced 
fo abandon the strong camp in which he had entrenched 
himself at Biagrassa. Soon after, partly by his own 
misconduct, partly by the activity of the enemy, who 
harassed and ruined his army by continual skirmishes* 
while they carefully declined a battle which he often 
offered them ; and partly by the caprice of 6000 Swiss, 
who refused to join his army, though within a dajr^s 
march of it ; he was reduced to the necessity of at- 
tempting a retreat into France, through the valley of 
Aost. Just as he arrived on the banks of the Sessia, 
and began to pass that river, Bourbon and Pescara ap-« 
peared with the vanguard of the allies, and attacked his 
rear with great fury. At the beginning of the charge, 
Bonnivet, while exerting himself with much valour, was 
wounded so dangerously, that he was obliged to quit the 
field ; and the conduct of the rear was committed to the 
chevalier Bayard, who, though so much a stranger to 
the arts of a court, that he never rose to the chief comr* 

* Guic 1. XV. 267. Capella, 190. 
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mand, was always called, in times of real danger^ to 
the post of greatest difficulty and importance. He put 
himself at the head of the men at arms> and animating 
them by his presence and example to sustain the whole 
shock of the enemy's troops, he gained time for the rest 
of his countrymen to make good their retreat. But in 
this service he received a wound which he immediately 
perceived to be mortal, and being unable to continue any 
longer on horseback, he ordered one of his attendants 
to place him under a tree, with his face towards the 
enemy ; then fixing his eyes on the guard of his sword, 
ivhich he held up instead of a cross, he addressed his 
prayers to God, and in this posture, which became his 
character both as a soldier and as a Christian, he calmly 
waited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 
foremost of the enemy's troops, found him in this situa- 
lion, and expressed regret and pity at the sight. '* Pity 
not me," cried the high-spirited chevalier, ^' I die as a 
man of honour ought, in the discharge of my duty : they 
indeed are objects of pity, who fight against their king^ 
their country, and their oath/* The marquis de Pescara, 
passing soon after, manifested his admiration . of Bay« 
ard's virtues, as well as his sorrow for his fate, with the 
-generosity of a gallant enemy ; and finding that he 
could not be removed with safety from that spot, or- 
dered a tent to be pitdied there, and appointed proper 
persons to attend him. He died, notwithstanding their 
care, as his ancestors for several generations had done, 
in the field of battle. Pescara ordered his body to be 
embalmed, and sent to his relations ; and such was the 
respect paid to military merit in that age, that the duke 
of Savoy commanded it to be received, with royal hon- 
ours in all the cities of his dominions j in Dauphin^, 
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Bayard's native country, the people of all ranks came 
out in a solemn procession to meet it *. 

Bonnivet led back the shattered remains of his army 
into France ; and in one short campaignj Francis was 
stripped of all he had possessed in Italy^ and left with* 
out one ally in that country. 

While the war, kindled by the emulation of Charles 
and Francis, spread over so many countries of Europe, 
Germany enjoyed a profound tranquillity, extremely fa« 
vourable to the reformation, which continued to make 
progress daily. During Luther's confinement in his 
retreat at Wartburg, Carlostadius, one of his disciples, 
animated with the same zeal, but possessed of less pru- 
dence and moderation than his master, began to propa- 
gate wild and dangerous opinions, chiefly among the 
lower people. Encouraged by his exhortations, they 
rose in several villages of Saxony, broke into the churchei^ 
with tumultuary violence, and threw down and destroyed 
the images with which they were adorned. Those irre- 
gular and outrageous proceedings were so repugnant to 
all the elector's cautious maxims, that, if they had not 
received a timely check, they could hardly have failed 
of alienating from the reformers a prince, no less jealous 
of his own authority, than afraid of giving offence to the 
emperor, and other patrons of the ancient opinions. 'Lu- 
ther, sensible of the danger, immediately quitted his re- 
treat, without waiting for Frederic's permission, and 
returned to Wittemberg [[March 6, 1522]. Happily 
for the reformatioi^ the veneration for his perscm and 
authority was still so great, that his appearance alone 
suppressed that spirit of extravagance which began to 
seize his party. Carlostadius and his fanatical followers, 

• Bellisor. Epitr. p. 73. Mem. de Bellaj, 75. Oeuv. de 
Brant, torn. yi. 108, &c. Fasquier Recherches; p. 526. 
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Struck dumb by his rebukes, submitted at once, and de- 
clared that they heard the voice of an angel, not of a 
man *. 

^ Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun to trans* 
late the Bible into the German tongue, an undertaking 
of no less difficulty than importance, of which he was 
extremely fond, and for which he was well qualified : he 
had a competent knowledge of the original languages ; a 
thorough acquaintance with the style and sentiments of 
the inspired writers ; and though his compositions in 
Latin were rude and barbarous, he was reckoned a great 
master of the purity of his mother tongue, and could 
express himself with all the elegance of which it is cap- 
able. By his own assiduous application, together with 
the assistance of Melancthon, and several others of his 
disciples, he finished part of the New Testament in the 
year 1522 ; and the publication of it proved more fatal 
to the church of Rome, than that of all his own works. 
It was read with wonderful avidity and attention by 
persons of every rank. They were astonished at dis- 
covering how contrary the precepts of the Author of our 
religion are, to the inventions of those priests who pre- 
tended to be his vicegerents ; and having now in their 
hand the rule of faith, they thought themselves quali- 
fied, by applying it, to judge of the established opinions^ 
and to pronounce when they were conformable to the 
standard, or when they departed from it. The great 
advantages arising from Luther's translation of the 
Bible, encouraged the advocates for reformation, in the 
other countries of Europe, to imitate his example, and 
to publish versions of the scriptures in their respective 
languages. 

» Sleid. Hist. 51. Seckend. 195. 
VOL. II. T 
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About this time, Nuremberg, Francfort, Hamburgh 
Itnd several other free cities in Germany, of the first 
rank, openly embraced the reformed religion, and by the 
authority of their magistrates abolished the mass, and 
the other superstitious rites of popery *. The elector of 
Brandenburgh, the dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, 
and prince of Anhalt, became avowed patrons of Luther's 
opinions, and countenanced the preaching of them among 
their subjects. 

The court of Rome beheld this growing defection with 
great concern ; and Adrian's first care after his arrival 
in Italy, had been to deliberate with the cardinals, con- 
cerning the proper means of putting a stop to it. He was 
profoundly skilled in scholastic theology, and having 
been early celebrated on that account, he still retained 
such an excessive admiration of the science to which he 
was first indebted for his reputation and success in life, 
that he considered Luthers invectives against the school- 
men, particularly Thomas Aquinas, as little less than 
blasphemy. All the tenets of that doctor appeared to 
him so clear and irrefragable, that he supposed every 
person who called in question or contradicted them, to 
be either blinded by ignorance, or to be acting in oppo- 
sition to the conviction of his own mind : of course, no 
pope was ever more bigotted or inflexible with regard 
to points of doctrine ^han Adrian ; he not only main- 
tained them as Leo had done, because they were ancient, 
or because it was dangerous for the church to allow of 
innovations, but he adhered to them with the zeal of a 
theologian, and with the tenaciousness of a disputant. At 
the same time his own manners being extremely simple, 
and uninfected with any of the vices which reigned in 
the court of Rome, he was as sensible of its corruptions 

• Seckend. 241. Chyti-aei Contin. Krantzii, 203, 
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as the reformers themselves, and viewed them with no 
less indignation. The brief which he addressed to the 
diet of the empire assembled at Nuremberg [[Novernber, 
1 522]], and the instructions which he gave Cheregato, 
the nuncio whom he sent thither, were framed agreeably 
to these views. On the one hand, he condemned Luther's 
opinions with more asperity and rancour of expression 
than Leo had ever used ; he severely censured the 
princes of Germany for suffering him to spread his per- 
niciotts tenets, by their neglecting to execute the edict o£ 
the diet at Worms, and required them, if Luther did 
not instantly retract his errors, to destroy him with fire 
as a gangrened and incurable member, in like manner as 
Dathan and Abiram had been cut off by Moses, Ananiat 
and Sapphira by the apostles, and John Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague by their ancestors *. On the other hand^ 
he with great candour, and in the most explicit terms, 
acknowledged the corruptions of the Roman court to be 
the source from which had flowed most of the evils that 
the church now felt or dreaded ; he promised to exert 
all his authority towards reforming these abuses, with 
as much despatch as the nature and inveteracy of the 
disorders would admit ; and he requested of them to give 
him their advice with regard to the most effectual meana 
of suppressing that new heresy which had sprung up 
among them t; 

• The members of the diet, after praising the pope's 
pious and laudable intentions, excused themselves for 
not executing the edict of Worms, by alleging that the 
prodigious increase of Luther's followers, as well as the 
aversion to the court of Rome among their other sub- 
jects on account of its innumerable exactions, rendered 

^ Fascic Rer. expet et fugiend. 342. f ^hid. 345. 
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such an attempt not only dangerous^ but impossible. 
They affirmed that the grievances of Germany, which 
did not arise from imaginary injuries, but from imposi* 
tions no less real than intolerable, as his holiness would 
learn from a catalogue of them which they intended to 
lay before him, called now for some new and efficacious 
remedy ; and, in their opinion, the only remedy adequate 
to the disease^ or which afforded them any hopes of see* 
ing the church restored to soundness and vigour, was a 
general council. Such a council, therefore, they advised 
him^ after obtaining the emperor's consent, to assemble 
without delay, in one of the great cities of .Germany, 
that all who had a right to be present, might deliberate 
with freedom, and propose their opinions with such bold* 
ness, as the dangerous situation of religion at this junc<« 
ture required *. 

The nuncio, more artful than his master^ and better 
acquainted with the political views and interests of the 
Roman court, was startled at the proposition of a coun« 
cil ; and easily foresaw how dangerous such an assembly 
might prove, at a time when many openly denied the papal 
authority, and the reverence and submission yielded to it 
visibly declined among all. For that reason he employed 
his utmost address in order to prevail on the members 
c^ the diet to proceed themselves with greater severity 
against the Lutheran heresy, and to relinquish their pro« 
posal concerning a general council to be held in Germany. 
They, ]>erceiving the nuncio to be more solicitous about 
the interests of the Roman court, thian the tranquillity 
of the empire, or purity of the church, remained inflex* 
ibie,. and continued to prepare the catalogue of their 
grievances to be presented to the pope t. The nuncio^ 

• 

* Fasdc Ber. expet. et fugiend. 34a* t Ibid* 349. 
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that he might not be the bearer of a remonstrance so dis- 
agreeable to his court, left Nuremberg abruptly, without 
taking leave of the diet *. 

The secular princes accordingly, for the ecclesiastics, 
although they gave no opposition, did not thin' it decent 
to join with them, drew up the list (so famous in the 
German annals) of an hundred grievances, which the 
empire imputed to the iniquitous dominion of the papal 
see. This list contained grievances much of the same 
nature with that prepared under the reign of Maximilian. 
It would be tedious to enumerate each of them ; they 
complained of the sums exacted for dispensations, abso- 
lutions, and indulgences ; of the expence arising from 
the law-suits carried by appeal to Rome ; of the innume- 
rable abuses occasioned by reservations, commendams, 
and annates ; of the exemption from civil jurisdiction 
which the clergy had obtained ; of the arts by which 
they brought all secular causes under the cognizance of 
the ecclesiastical judges; of the indecent and profligate 
lives which not a few of the clergy led ; and of various 
other particulars, many of which have already been men- 
tioned among the circumstances that contributed to thd 
favourable reception, or to the quick progress of Luther's 
doctrines. In the end they concluded, that if the holy 
see did not speedily deliver them from those intolerable 
burdens, they had determined to endure them no longer, 
and would employ the power and authority with which 
God had entrusted them, in order to procure relief t. 

Instead of such severities against Luther and his fol- 
lowers as the nuncio had recommendedj^ the recess or 
edict of the diet [[March 6, 1523]] contained only a ge- 
neral injunction to all ranks of men to wait with patience 

• Fascic Ker. expet. et fugiend. 376. f Ihid. 3SU 
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for the determinations of the council which was to be 
assembled, and in the mean time not to publish any new 
opinions contrary to the established doctrines of the 
churchy together with an admonition to all preachers to 
abstain from matters of controversy in their discourses 
to the people, and to confine themselves to the plain and 
instructive truths of religion *. 

The reformers derived great advantage from the tran- 
sactions of this diet, as they afforded them the fullest 
and most authentic evidence that gross corruptions pre« 
vailed in the court of Rome, and that the empire was 
loaded by the clergy with insupportable burdens. With 
regard to the former^ they had now the testimony of the 
pope himself, that their invectives and accusations were 
not malicious or ill-founded. As to the latter, the repre« 
sentatives of the Germanic body, in an assembly where 
the patrons of the new opinions were far from being the 
most numerous or powerful, had pointed out as the chief 
grievances of the empire, those very practices of the 
Romish church against which Luther and his disciples 
were accustomed to declaim. Accordingly, in all their 
controversial writings after this period, they often ap-i 
pealed to Adriai/s declaration, and to the hundred 
grievances, in confirmation of whatever they advanced 
concerning the dissolute manners, or insatiable ambition 
and rapaciousness, of the papal court. 

At Rome, Adrian's conduct was considered as a proof 
of the most childish simplicity and imprudence. Men 
tra'ned up amidst the artifices and corruptions of the pa- 
pal court, and acrust> med to judge of actions not by what 
was us , hut b ijriiat was useful, were astonished at a 
pontiff^ whoj departing from the wise maxims of his pre« 

* Fasdc. Rer. ejcpet. et fugiend. 848. 
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d^ecessorsy acknowledged disorders which he ouglit to have 
concealed ; and forgetting his own dignity, asked advice 
of those, to whom he was entitled to prescribe. By such 
an excess of impolitic sincerity, they were afraid that, 
instead of reclaiming the enemies of the church, he would 
render them more presumptuous, and instead of extin< 
guishing heresy, would weaken the foundations of the 
papal power, or stop the chief sources from which wealth 
flowed into the church *. For this reason the cardinals 
and other ecclesiastics of greatest eminence in the papal 
court industriously opposed all his schemes of reforma** 
tion, and by throwing objections and difficulties in his 
way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the execution of 
them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, at the obstinacy 
0/ the Lutherans, disgusted, on the other, with the man- 
ners and maxims of the Italians, and finding himself un« 
able to correct either the one or the other, often lamented 
his own situation, ^nd often lookea back with pleasure 
on that period of his life when he was only dean of Lou*< 
yain, a more humble but happier station, in which little 
was expected from him, and there was nothing to frus-^ 
trate his good intentions f. 

Clement VII, his successor, excelled Adrian as much 
in the arts of government, as he was inferior to him in 
parity of life, or uprightness of intention. He was ani-* 
mated not only with the aversion which all popes natu- 
rally bear to a council, but having gained his own election 
by means very uncanonical, he was afraid of an assem<« 
bly that might subject it to a scrutiny which it could not 
stand. He determined, therefore, by every possible 
means to elude the demands of tlie Germans, both with 

• F. Paul, Hist, of Counc p. 28. Pallavic. Hist. 68. 
t Jovii Vit.Adr.p. 118. 
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respect to the calling of a council^ and reforming abuses 
in the papal court, which the rashness and incapacity of 
his predecessor had brought upon him. For this purpose^ 
he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, an artful mmn^ 
often entrusted by his predecessors with negotiations of 
importance^ as his nuncio to the diet of the empire as-* 
sembled again at Nuremberg. 

Campeggio^ without taking any notice of what had 
passed in thelait meeting, exhorted the diet [[February^, 
in a long discourse, to execute the edict of Worms with 
vigour, as the only effectual means of suppressing Lu- 
ther's doctrines. The diet, in retiu-n, desired to know 
the pope's intentions concerning the council and the re- 
dress of the hundred grievances. The former, the nuncio 
endeavoured to elude by general and unmeaning decla-* 
rations of the pope's resolution to pursue such measures 
as would be for the greatest good of the church. With 
 regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the cata- 
logue of grievances reached Rome, and of consequence 
it had not been regularly laid before the present pope, 
Campeggio took advantage of this circumstance to decline 
making any definitive answer to them in Clement's 
name ; though, at the same time, he observed that their 
catalogue of grievances contained many particulars ex- 
tremely indecent and undutiful, and that the publishing 
it by their own authority was highly disrespectful to the 
Roman see. In the end, he renewed his demand of their 
proceeding with vigour against Luther and his adher- 
ents. But though an ambassador from the emperor, who ^ 
was at that time very solicitous to gain the pope, warmly 
seconded the nuncio with many professions of his mas- 
ter's zeal for the honour and dignity of the papal see, 
the recess of the diet [[April 18]] was conceived in terms 
of almost the same import with the former, without 
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enjoining any additional severity against Luther and his 
party *. 

Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to amuse 
and sooth the people, published certain articles for the 
amendment of some disorders and abuses which prevailed 
among th« inferior clergy ; but this partial reformation^ 
which fell so far short of the expectations of the Luther- 
ans, and of the demands of the diet, gave no satisfaction^ 
and produced little effect. The nuncio, with a cautious 
hand, tenderly lopped a few branches ; the Germans 
aimed a deeper blow, and by striking at the root wished 
to exterminate the evil t. 

* Sedkend. 2S6. Sleid. Hist. 66. f Weekend. 299. 
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X HE expulsion of the French, both out of the Milanese 
and the republic of Genoa, was considered by the Italians 
as the termination of the war between Charles and Fran- 
cis ; and as they began immediately to be apprehensive 
of the emperor, when they saw no power remaining in 
Italy capable either to controul or oppose him, they 
longed ardently for the re-establishment of peace. Hav- 
ing procured the restoration of Sforza to his paternal 
dominions, which had been their chief motive for enters 
ing into confederacy with Charles, they plainly discov- 
ered their intention to contribute no longer towards 
increasing the emperor's superiority over his rival, which 
was already become the object of their jealousy. The pope 
especially, whose natural timidity increased his suspicions 
of Charles's designs, endeavoured by his remonstrances 
to inspire him with moderation, and incline him to peace. 
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But the emperor, intoxicated with success, and urged on 
by his own ambition, no less than by Bourbon's desire of 
revenge, contemned Clement's admonitions, and declared 
his resolution of ordering his army to pass the Alps, and 
to invade Provence, a part of his rival's dominions, where, 
as he least dreaded an attack, he was least prepared to 
resist it; His most experienced ministers dissuaded him 
from undertaking such an enterprise with a feeble army, 
and an exhausted treasury : but he relied so much on 
having obtained the concurrence of the king of England, 
and on the hopes which Bourbon, with the confidence 
and credulity natural to exiles, entertained of beingjoined 
by a numerous body of his partizans as soon as the Im- 
perial troops should enter France, that he persisted ob- 
stinately in the measure, Henry undertook to furnish 
an hundred thousand ducats towards defraying the ex- 
pence of the expedition during the first month, and had 
it in his choice either to continue the payment of that 
sum monthly, or to invade Picardy before the end of 
July with an army capable of acting with vigour. The 
emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the same time 
with a considerable body of men ; and if these enterprises 
proved successful, they agreed, that Bourbon, besides the 
territocies which he had lost, should be put in possession 
of Provence with the title of king, and should do homage 
to Henry as the lawful king of France, for his new do- 
minions. Of all the parts of this extensive but extrava- 
gant project, the invasion of Provence was the only one 
which was executed. For although Bourbon, with a 
scrupulous delicacy, altogether unexpected after the part 
which he had acted, positively xefused to acknowledge 
Henry's title to the crown of France, and thereby ab- 
solved him from any obligation to promote the enterprise, 
Charles's eagerness to carry his own plan into execution 
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did not in any de^;ree abate The army which he employed 
for that purpose amounted only to eighteen thousand 
men ; the command of which was given to the Marquis 
de Pescara^ with instructions to pay the greatest deference 
to Bourbon's advice in all his operations. Pescara passed 
the Alps without opposition, and entering Provence 
[[Aug. 19*2' li'id siege to Marseilles. Bourbon had ad- 
vised him rather to march towards Lyons^ in the neigh-* 
bourhood of which city his territories were situated, and 
where of course his influence was most extensive; 
but the emperor was so desirous to get possession of a 
port, which would, at all times, secure him an easy en- 
trance into France, that by his authority he over-ruled 
the constable's opinion, and directed Pescara to make 
the reduction of Marseilles his chief object *. 

Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to prevent this 
attempt, took the most proper precautions to defeat it. 
He laid waste the adjacent country, in order to render 
it more difficult for the enemy to subsist their army ; he 
rased the suburbs of the city, strengthened its fortifica- 
tions, and threw into it a numerous garrison under the 
Command of brave and experienced officers. To these, 
nine thousand of the citizens, whom their dread of the 
Spanish yoke inspired with contempt of danger, joined 
themselves ; by their united courage and industry, all 
the eriforts of Pescara's military skill, and of Bourbon's 
activity and revenge, were rendered abortive. Francis, 
meanwhile, had leisure to assemble a powerful army under 
the walls of Avignon, and no sooner began to advance 
towards Marseilles, than the Imperial troops, exhausted 
by the fatigues of a siege which had lasted forty days, 

• Gulc. 1. XV. 273, &c Mem. de BeUay, p. 80. 
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weakened by diseased, and almost destitute of provisionisi 
retired [[Sept. 19]] with precipitation towards Italy *. 

If, during these operations of the army in Provence, 
ehher Charles or Henry had attacked France in the 
manner which they had projected, that kingdom must 
h'kve been exposed to the most imminent danger. But 
oh this, as wfell as on mariyother occasions, the emperor 
f6und that the extent of his revenues was not adequate 
to the greatness of his schemes, or the ardour of his am- 
bition ; and "the wknt of money obliged him, though with 
much reluctance, to circumscribe his plan, and to leave 
part of it uneicecuted. Henry, disgusted at Bourbon's 
refusing to r^cfogniz^ his right to the crown of Francfe j 
alarmed at .the motions of the Scots, whom the solicita-t 
tions of the French king had persuaded to march towards 
the borders of England ; and no longer incited by his 
minister, who was become extremely cool with regard 
to all the emperor's interests, took no measures to sup* 
port an enterprise, of which, as of allnew undertakings, 
he had been at first excessively fond f. 

If the king of France had been satisfied with having 
delivered tiis subjects from this formidable invasion, if 
he had thought it enough to shew all Europe the facility 
With which the internal strength of his dominions enabled 
him to resist the invasion of a foreign enemy, even when 
seconded by the abilities and powerful efforts of a rebel- 
lious subject, the campaign, notwithstanding the loss of 
tJie Milanese, would have been far from ending inglori- 
ously. But Francis, animated with courage more l)ecoming 
a soldier than a general ; pushed on by ambition, enterpris- 
ing rather than considerate ; and too apt to be elated with 

• Guic. 1. XV. 277. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo' V. p. 93. 
+ Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, Append. N® 70, 71, 7!?. 
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success ; was fond of every undertaking that seemed bold 
and adventurous. Such an undertaking, the situation of 
bis affairs, at that juncture, naturally presented to his 
view. He had under his command one of the most power- 
ful and best appointed armies France had ever brought 
into the field, which he could not think of disbanding 
without having employed it in any active service. The 
Imperial troops had been obliged to retire almost ruined 
by hard duty, and disheartened with ill success ; the Mi- 
lanese had been left altogether without defence ; it was 
not impossible to reach that country before Pescara, with 
his shattered forces, could arrive there ; or if fear should 
add speed to their retreat, they were in no condition to 
make head against his fresh and numerous troops ; and 
Milan would now, as in former instances, submit without 
resistance to a bold invader. These considerations, which 
were not destitute of plausibility, appeared to his san- 
guine temper to be of the utmost weight. In vain did 
his wisest ministers and generals represent to him the 
danger of taking the field at a season so far advanced^ 
with an army composed chiefly pf Swiss and Germans, 
to whose caprices he would be subject in all his opera- 
tions, and on whose fidelity his safety must absolutely 
depend. In vain did Louise of Savoy advance by hasty 
journies towards Provence, that she might exert all her 
authority in dissuading her son from such a rash enter- 
prise. Francis disregarded the remonstrances of his 
subjects ; and that he might save himself the pain of an 
interview with his mother, whose councils he had deter- 
mined to reject, he began his march before her arrival ; 
appointing her, however, bv way of atonement for that 
neglect, to be regent of the kingdom during his absence, 
Bonnivet, by his persuasions, contributed not a little to 
confirm Francis in this resolution. That favourite, wht 



Strongly resembled his master in all the defective parts of 
his character^ was led^ by his natural impetuosity, warmly 
to approve of such an enterprise ; and being prompted 
besides by his impatience to revisit a Milanese lady, of 
whom he had been deeply enamoured during his late 
expedition^ he is said, by his flattering descriptions of 
her beauty and accomplishments^ to have inspired Fran* 
cis, who was extremely susceptible of such passions, 
with an equal desire of seeing her *• 

The French passed the Alps at Mount Cenis ; and as 
their success depended on despatch, they advanced with 
the greatest diligence. Pescara, who had been obliged 
to take a longer and more difficult route by Monaco and 
Final, was soon informed of their intention ; and be- 
ing sensible that nothing but the presence of his troops 
could save the Milanese, marched with such rapidity, 
that he reached Alva on the same day that the French 
army arrived at Vercelli. Francis, instructed by Bon- 
nivet*s error in the former campaign, advanced directly 
towards Milan, where the unexpected approach of an 
enemy so powerful occasioned such consternation and 
disorder, that although Pescara entered the city with 
some of his best troops, he found that the defence of it 
could not be undertaken with any probability of success ; 
and having thrown a garrison into the citadel, retired 
through one gate, while the French were admitted at 
another t. 

These brisk motions of the French monarch discon« 
certed all the schemes of defence which the Imperialists 
bad formed. Never, indeed, did generals attempt to 
oppose a formidable invasion under such circumstances 

• Oeuvr.de Brant, tom. vi. 953. 
t Mem. de Bellay, p. 81. Guic. L xv. 278. 
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of disadvanta^. Though Charley possessed ^pminioii^ 
more extensive than any other prince in Europe^ and 
)iad» at this time^ no other anny but that which W2|s 
employed in Lombardy> which did not amount to six* 
teen thou^sand men^ his prerogative in all his different 
States was so limited, ^nd his subjects, without whos^e 
consent he coiUd raise no taxes, discovered ^uch uawil- 
lingness to burden themselves with new or extraordi« 
nary impositions, that evea this small body pf troops 
was in want of [Niy, of ammunition^ of provisions, and 
of clothing. In such a situatipn, it required all .tl^e 
wisdom of Lannoy^ the intrq>idity of F^pcm, and the 
implaci^ble resentment of Bourbon, to prei^rve thep 
from sinking un^er despair, and to inspire them with 
resolution to attempt, or sagacity to discover, what yras 
essential to their safety. To the e^brts of »tbeir gen^s^ 
and the activity of their ^eal, the en^perqr jir^ mope 
indebted for the preservation of his ^Itftlian -dc^inions 
,th4n to (lis own jpow^. Lannoy, .by mortg^ng the 
revenues of Naples, procure^ som^ money, which was 
immediately applied towards providing the army w|^ 
whatever was most necessipry *• Pescara, who was be« 
loved and almost adored by the Spiu^ish troqps, exhorted 
them to shew the world, by their engaging to serve the 
emperor, in that dangerous exigency, without making 
any immediate demand of pay, that they were animated 
with sentiments of honour very different from those of 
mercenary soldiers ; to which pro))q8iti6n .that gallant 
jbody pf men, with an unexampled generosity, g^ye th^r 
consent t. Bourbon having raised a considerable suqfi. 



» Guic. 1. TV. «80. t Jovii Vit. Davali, lib. xv p 386. 
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by pawning his jewels, set out for Germany, where his 
influence was great, that by his presence he might has- 
ten the levying of troops for the Imperial service *. 

Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the emperor's gene- 
rals time to derive advantage from all these operations. 
Instead of pursuing the enemy, who retired to Lodi on 
the Adda, an untenable post, which Pescara had re- 
solved to abandon on the approach of the French, he, 
in compliance with the opinion of Bonnivet, though con- 
trary to that of his other generals, laid siege to Pavia 
on the Tesino [[Oct. ^8]] ; a town, indeed, of great im- 
portance, the possession of which would have opened to 
him all the fertile country lying on the banks of that 
river. But the fortifications of the place were strong ; 
it was dangerous to undertake a difficult siege at so late 
a season ; and t!ie Imperial generals, sensible of its 
consequence, had thrown into the town a garrison com- 
posed of six thousand veterans, under the command of 
Antonio de Ley va, an officer of high rank, of great ex- 
perience, of a patient but enterprising courage, fertile in 
resources, ambitious of distin^iishing hi nself, and ca- 
pable, for that reason, as well as from his having been 
long accustomed both to obey and to command, of suf- 
fering or performing any thing in order to procure suc- 
cess. 

Francis {yroseruted the siege with obstinacy equal to 
the rashness with which he h^d undertaken it. Dur- 
ing three months, every thing known to the engineers 
of that age, or that could be effected by the valour 
of his troops, was attempted, in order to reduce the 
place ; while Lannoy and Pescara, unable to obstruct 
his operations^ were obliged to remain in such an igno- 

• Mem. de Bellay, p, 83. 
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minious state of inactioiit thai a pasquinade was pub« 
liahed at Rome, offering a reward to any person who 
could find the Imperial army^ lost in the month of Oc«' 
tober in the mountains between France and Lombardy, 
and which had not been heard of since that time *. 

Leyya« well acquainted with the difficulties under 
which his countrymen laboured, and the impossibility 
of their facing, in the field, such a powerful army as 
formed the siege of Pavia, placed his only hopes of safistj 
in his own vigilance and valour. The efforts of botl^ 
were extraordinary, and in proportion to the importance 
of the place, with the defence of which he was entrusted. 
He interrupted the approaches of the French by fre- 
quent and furious sallies. Behind the breaches madQ 
by their artillery, he erected new works, which appeare4 
to be scarcely inferior in strength to the original forti** 
firations. He repulsed the be.sieger:i in all their assaults^ 
and by his own example, brought not an\y the garrison^ 
but the inhabitants, to bear the most severe tatiguesj 
; and to encounter the greatest dangers without murmur<-i 
ing. The rigour of the season conspired with his en-t 
deavours in retarding the pi ogress of the French. Fran<« 
cis attempting to becone master of th^ town, by di« 
verting the course of the Tesiho, which is its chief 
defence on one side, a sudden inundation of the river 
destroyed, in one day, the labour of many weeks, and 
swept away all the mi)unds which his army had raised 
with infinite toil, as well as at great expence t. 

Notwit. .standing the slow progress of the besi^rers, 
and the glory which Leyva acquired by his gallant de- 
fence, it was not doubted but that tlie town would at 

• Sandov. i. 608. 
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last be obliged to surrender. T^e pope^ wHo ajceady 
considered the l^rench arms as superior in Italy, be? 
came impatient to disengage himself from hii^ £onnexion(| 
with the emperor, of whose designs he was extremely 
jealous, and to enter into terpis of friendship witi} Fv^^f^ 
cis. As Clement's timid and cautious temper renderecl 
him incapable of following the bold plan which Leo ba4 
formed, of delivering Italy from th» yoke of both the 
rivals, he returned to the more obvious and practicablj^ 
scheme of em ploy ix^ the power of the one to balance 
and to restrain that of the oth^r. For this reason, he 
did not dissemble his satisfaction at peeing the French 
^ng recover Milax), as he ijoped that the di'ead of suc2% 
a neighbovr would be some check upon the emperor's 
ambition, which no power in Italy was now able to 
control. He laboured hard to bring about a peace tha|; 
would secure Francis in the possession of his new cont 
quest ; and as Charles, whp was always inflexible ix^ 
the prosecution of his schemes, r^ected the proposition 
with disdain, and with bitter exclamations against the 
pope, by who^e persuasions, while cardinal de Medici^ 
he had been induced to invade the Milanese, Clement 
immediately concluded a treaty of neutrality with the 
king of France, in which the republic of Florence was 
included *. 

Francis having, by this transaction, deprived the 
emperor of his two most, powerful allies, and at the 
same time having secured a passage for bis own troops 
tbrrugh their territories^ forqied a scheme of attacking 
the kingdom of Naples, hoping either to over-run that 
country, whx'b was left altogether without defence, or 
that at If as^ auch an i^pexpected invasion would oblige 

^ • Guic. L XY. 882. 285. 
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the viceroy to reca] part of the Imperial army out of 
the Milanese ; for this purpose he ordered six thousand 
men to march under the command of John Stuart duke 
of Albany. But Pescara foreseeing that the effect of 
fdiis diversion would depend entirely upon the opera- 
tions of the armies in the Milanese, persuaded Lannoy 
to disregard Albany's motions*, and to bend his whole 
force against thekfhg himself; so that Francis not only 
weakened his army very unseasonably by this great 
detachment, but incurred the reproach of engaging too 
rashly in chimerical and extravagant projects. 

By this time the garrison of Pavia was reduced to 
extremity ; their ammunition and provisions began to 
fail ; the Germans, of whom it was chiefly coniposed, 
having received no pay for seven months. t, threatened 
to deliver the town into the enemy's hands, and could 
hardly be restrained from' mutiny by all Leyva's ad- 
dress and authority. Tlie Imperial generals, who were 
no strangers to his situation, saw the necessity of march- 
ing without loss of time to his relief. [[1525.]] This 
they had now in their power : twelve thousand Germans, 
whom the zeal and activity of Bourbon taught to move 
with unusual rapidity, had entered Lombardy under his 
command, and rendered the Imperial army nearly equal 
to that of the French, greatly diminished by the ab- 
sence of the body under Albany, us well as by the fa- 
tigues of the siege, and the rigour of the season. But 
the more their troops increased in number, the more 
sensibly did the Imperialists feel the distress arising 
from want of money. Far from having funds for pay- 
ing a powerful army, they had scarcely what was suffi- 
cient for defray mg the charges of conducting their ar-« 

• Guic. 1. XV. 285. t Gold. Polit. Imperial 875, 
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tiUery, and of carrying their ammunition and provisions. 
.The abilities of the generals* however, supplied every 
defect By their own example^ as well as by magni&« 
ceQt promises in name of the emperor^ they prevailed 
on the troops of all ^he diferent prions which com<« 
•posed their army^ .to take the ^f Id withpyt pay ; they 
engaged to lead them 4if^ctiy. towards t^. enemy ; aQ4 
flattered th^n with the cer^in prospiect of victory, 
^wbich would ^t on^e enrich them with such royal spoiis 
^i^ would be an ^mple reward for all tl^eir services. Ti^ 
soldier;!,, sj^i^sible that, by quitting the army, they wou^l 
forfeit t^e .g^^at ar^^rs due to theqi^ and eager tp get 
.poss^ssioa pf the prpmis^d fr^^ures, demanded ^ battle 
.with all ,the ^ii^patience /of adv^^tur^rs rwfao :iigbt piQiy 
>for plunder *. 

The' Imperial gf^ners^3> without ,j|uffering ^he ardour 
of their trypps to <^pol, ^d vanned .immediately toward 
the^jeAch gampG^eb. 5]]. On the first intelligence 
„of t|)eir ap^prp^ch, Francis called a council of war, to 
,^elil)^at,e what cpur^e |ie ought to take. All his officers 
of greatest experience were unanimous in advising him 
to retire, and to decline a battle with ^ enen^ who 
courted it from despair. The imperialists^ they ob- 
served, would either be obliged in,^,few' weeks ^o dis- 
band an army, which they w^re unable to pay, and 
which they kept together only by the hope of plunder ; 
or the soldiers, enr^ed at the non^periorniauce ot the 
promises to which they bad trusted, would rise in some 
furious mutiny, which would allow their generals to 
think of nothing but th/eir own safety : that, meanwhile^ 
he might encamp in some strong ,post; and waiting in 

• Eryd Peuteani Histi Cisalpmi, ap, Groevii Thes, Anti- 
quit. Ital. p. 1170. 11T9. 
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safety the arrival of fresh troops from Frapce and Swit- 
zerlandj might, before the end of springs take posses- 
sion of all the Milanese, without danger or bloodshed. 
But in opposition to them, Bonnivet, whose destiny it 
was to give counsels fatal to France, during the whole 
campaign, represented the ignomii/y that it would reflect 
on their sovereign, if he should abandon a siege which 
be had prosecuted so long, or turn his back before an 
enemy to whom he was still superior in number ; and 
insisted on the necessity of fighting the Imperialists 
rather than relinquish an undertaking, on the success of 
which the king's future fame depended. Unfortunately, 
Francis's notions of honour wera delicate to an excess 
that bordered on what was romantic. Having often said 
that he would take Pavia, or perish in the attempt, he 
thought himself bound not to depart from that resolu- 
tion ; and rather than expose himself to the slightest 

» 

imputation, he chose to forego all the advantages which 
were the certain consequences of a retreat, and deter- 
mined to wait for the Imperialists before the walls of 
Pavia ♦. 

The Imperial generals found the French so strongly 
entrenched, that notwithstanding the powerful motives 
which urged them on, they hesitated long before they 
ventured to attack them ; but at last the necessities of 
the besieged, and the murmurs of their own soldiers> 
obliged them to put every thing to hazard. Never did 
armies engage with greater ardour, or with an higher 
opinion of the importance of the battle which they were 
going to fight [[February 24]] ; never were troops more 
strongly animated with emulation, national antipathy, 
mutual resentment} and all the passions which inspire 

• Giuc, I XV. 291. 
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obstinate bravery. On the one hand^ a gallant young 
monarch, seconded by a generous nobility, and followed 
by subjects to whose ni^tural impetuosity, indignation at 
the opposition whic^h they had encountered, added new 
force, contended for victory and honour. On the other 
side, troops more completely disciplined, and conducted 
by generals of greater abilities, fought from necessity, 
with courage heightened by despair. The Imperialists^ 
however, were unable to resist the first efforts of the 
French valour, and their firmest battalions began to give 
way. But the fortune of the day was quickly changed. 
The Swiss Jn the service of France, unmindful of the 
reputation of their country for fidelity and martial glory, 
abandoned their posts in a co\fkrdly manner. Lieyva, 
with his garrispn, sallied out and attacked the rear of 
the French, during the heat of the action, with such 
fury as threw it into confusion ; and Pescara, falling on 
their cavalry with the Imperial horse, among whom he 
had prudently intermingled a considerable number of 
Spanish foot, armed with t^e heavy muskets then in use, 
broke this formidable body by an unusual method of at- 
tack, against which they where wholly unprovided. The 
rout became universal ; and resistance ceased in almost 
every part, but where the king was in person, who 
fought now, not for fame or victory, but for safety. 
Though wounded in several places, and thrown from his 
horse, which was killed under him, Francis defended 
himself on foot with an heroic courage. Many of his 
bravest officers gathering roimd him, and endeavouring 
to save his life at the expence of their own, fell at his 
feet. Among these was Bonnivet, the author of this 
great calamity, who alone died unlamented. The 
king, exhausted with fatigue, and scarcely capable of 
farther resistance, was left almost alone, exposed 
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td the fury of some Spanish soldiers, strangers to 
his rank, and enraged at his obstinacy. At that 
moment came up Pomperant, a French gentleman, 
who had entered together with Bourbon, into the empe- 
ror's service, and placing himself by the side of the mo- 
narch against whom he had rebelled, assisted in protect- 
iag him from the violence of the soldiers ; at the same 
time beseeching him to surrender to Bourbon, who was 
not far distant. Imminent as the danger was which 
now surrounded Francis, iie rejected with indignation the 
thoughts of an action which would have aflTorded such 
matter of triumph to his traiterous subject ; and calling 
fbr Lannoy, who happened likewise to be near at hand> 
gave up his sword to him ; which he, kneeh'ng to kiss 
the king's hand, received with profound respect ; and 
taking his own sword from his side, presented it to him, 
saying, That it did not become so great a monarch to 
remain disarmed in the presence of one of the emperor's 
subjects ♦. 

Ten thousand men fell on this day, one of the most 
fatal Ptance had ever seen. Among these were many 
noblemen of the highest distinction^ who chose rather to 
perish than to turn their backs with dishonour. Not a 
few were taken prisoners, of whom the most illustrious 
was Henry d'Albret, the unfortunate king of Navarre, . 
A small body of the rear-guard made its escape, undei 
the command of the duke of Alen^on ; the feeble garri- 
son of Milan, on the first news of the defeat, retired 
without being pursued, by another road, and in two 
weeks after the battle, not a Frenchman remained in 
Italy. 

• Guic. L XV, 2^2. Oeuv. de Brant, vi. 355. Mem. deBd- 
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Lannoy> though he treated Francis with all the out- ' 
ward marks of honour due to his rank and character, 
guarded him with the utmost attention. He was solici- 
tous, not only to prevent any possibility of his escaping, 
but afraid that his own troops might seize his person, . 
and detain it as the best security for the payment of 
their arrears. In order to provide against both these 
dangers, he conducted Francis, the day after the battle, 
to the strong castle of Pizzichitone near Cremona, com- 
mitting him to the custody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, 
general of the Spanish infantry, an officer of great brav- 
ery and of strict honour, but remarkable for that severe 
and scrupulous vigilance which such a trust required. 

Francis, who formed a judgment of the emperor's 
dispositions by his own, was extremely desirous that 
Charles should be informed of his situation, fondly hop- 
ing that, from his generosity or sympathy he should ob- 
tain speedy relief. The Imperial generals were no less 
impatient to give their sovereign an early account of the 
decisive victory which they had gained, and to receive 
his instructions with regard to their future conduct. As 
the most certain and expeditious method of conveying 
intelligence to Spain at that season of the year, was by 
land, Francis gave the commendator Pennalosa, who was 
charged with Lannoy's despatches, a passport to travel 
through Frahce. 

Charles received the account of this signal and unex- 
pected success that had crowned his arms, with a mode" 
ration, which, if it had been real, would have done him 
more honour than the greatest victory. Without utter- 
ing one word expressive of exultation, or of intemperate 
joy, he retired immediately into his chapel QMarcb lO]], 
and having spent an liour in offering up his thanksgiv- 
ings to Heaven, returned to the presence-chamber, which 
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hy that time was filled with grandees and foreign am« 
bassadors^ assembled in order to congratulate him. He 
accepted of their compliments with a modest deports 
ment ; he lamented the misfortune of the captive kin^ 
as a striking example of the sad reverse of forttme, to 
which the most powerful monarchs are subject ; he for-* 
bade any public rejoicings, as indecent in a war earned 
on among Christians, reserving them until he should ob- 
tain a victory equally illustrious over the Infidels ; sad 
seemed to take pleasure in the advantage which he had 
gained, only as it would prove the occasion of restoring 
' peace to Christendom *. 

Charles, however, had already begun to form schemes 
in his own mind, which little suited such external ap<« 
pearances. Ambition, not generosity, was the ruling 
passion in his mind ; and the victory at Pavia opened 
such new and unbounded prospects of gratifying it, as 
allured him with irresistible force : but it being no easy 
matter to execute the vast designs which he meditated^ 
he thought it necessary, while proper measures were 
taking for that purpose, to affect the greatest moderation, 
hoping under that veil to conceal his real intentions from 
the other princes of Europe. 

Meanwhile, France was filled with consternation. The 
king himself had early transmitted an account of the rout 
of Pavia, in a letter to his mother, delivered bv Penna* 
losa, which contained only these words, " Madam, all 
is lost, except our honour." The officers who made their 
escape, when they arrived from Italy, brought such a 
melancholy detail of particulars as made all ranks of men 
sensibly feel the greatness and extent of die calamity. 
France, without its sovereign, without money in her 

• Sandov. Hist, i, 641. UUoa Vita deU Carlo V. p. 110. 
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treasury^ without an army, without generals to command 
it, and enccuaapassed on all sides by a victorious and ac<« 
tive enemy^ seemed to be on the very brink of destruc* 
tion. But on that occasion the great abilities of Louise 
the regent saved the kingdom, which the violence of her 
passions had more than once exposed to the greatest dan-« 
ger. Instead of giving herself up to such lamentations 
as were natural to a woman so remarkable for her ma« 
ternal tenderness, she discovered all the foresight, and 
exerted all the activity of a consummate politician. She 
assembled the nobles at Lyons, and animated them by 
her example no less than by her words, with such zeal 
in defence of their country, as its present situation re« 
quired. She collected the remains of the army whidi 
had served in Italy, ransomed the prisoners, paid the 
arrears, and put them in a condition to take the field. 
She levied new troops, provided for the security of the 
frontiers, and raised sums sufficient for defraying these 
extraordinary expences. Her chief care, however, was 
to appease the resentment, or to gain the friendship o£ 
the king of England ; and from that quarter, the first 
ray of comfort broke in upon the French. 

Though Henry, in entering into alliances with Charles 
or Francis, seldom followed any regular or concerted 
plan of policy, but was influenced chiefly by the caprice 
of temporary passions, such occurrences often happened 
as recalled his attention towards that equal balance of 
power which it was necessary to keep between the two 
contending potentates, the preservation of which he al^^ 
ways boasted to be his peculiar office. He had expected 
that his union with the emperor might afford him an op« 
portunity of recovering some part of those territories in 
France, which had belonged to his ancestors, and for 
the sake of such an acquisition he did not scruple to give 
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his assistance towards raising Charles to a considerable 
pre-eminence above Francis. He had never dreamt^ 
however^ of an event so decisive and so fatal as the vic« 
tory at Pavia^ which seemed not only to have broken, 
but to have annihilated the power of one of the rivals ; 
so that the prospect of the sudden and entire revolution 
which this would occasion in the political system, filled 
him with the most disquieting apprehensions. He saw all 
Europe in danger of being over-run by an ambitious prince, 
to whose power there now remained no counterpoise ; and 
though he himself might at first be admitted, in quality <^ 
an ally, to some share in the spoils of the captive monarch, 
it was easy to discern, that with regard to the manner of 
making the partition, as well as his security for keeping 
possession of what should be allotted him, he must abso« 
lutely depend upon the will of a confederate, to whose 
forces his own l)ore no proportion. He was sensible, that- 
if Charles were permitted to add any considerable part of 
France to the vast dominions of which he was already 
master, his neighbourhood would be much more formi- 
dable to England than that of the ancient French kings ; 
while, at the same time, the proper balance on the con- 
tinent, to which England owed both its safety and 
importance, would be entirely lost. Concern for the 
situation of the unhappy monarch co-operated with these 
political considerations ; his gallant behaviour in the 
battle of Pa via, had excited an high degree of admira- 
tion, which never fails of augmenting sympathy ; and 
Henry, naturally susceptible of generous sentiments, was 
fond of appearing as the deliverer of a vanquished enemy 
from a state of captivity. The passions of the English 
sninister seconded the inclinations of the monarch. 
Wolsey, who had not forgotten the disappointment of 
his hopes in two successive conclaves^ which he imputed 
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^hiefly to the emperor, thought this a proper opportunity 
of taking revenge ; and Louise, courting the friendship 
of England with such flattering submissions as were no 
less agreeable to the king than to the cardinal, Henry 
gave her secret assurances that he would not lend his 
aid towards oppressing France, in its present helpless 
state, and obliged her to promise that she would not 
consent to dismember the kingdom, even in order to pro* 
cure her son's liberty*. 

But as Henry's connexions with the emperor made 
it necessary to act in such a manner as to save appear^* 
ances, he ordered public rejoicings to be made in his 
dominions for the success of the Imperial arms ; and, as 
if he had been eager to seize the present opportunity of 
ruining the French monarchy, he sent ambassadors to 
Madrid, to congratulate with Charles upon his victory ; 
to put him in mind, that he, as his ally, engaged in one 
common cause, was entitled to partake in the fruits of 
it ; and to require that, in compliance with the terms of 
their confederacy, he would invade Guienne with a power* 
ful army, in order to give him possession of that province. 
At the same time, he offered to send the princess Mary 
into Spain or the Low Countries, that she might be 
educated under the emperor's direction, until the con* 
elusion of the marriage agreed on between them ; and 
in return for that mark of his confidence, he insisted 
that Francis should be delivered to him, in consequence 
of that article in the treaty of Bruges, whereby each of 
the contracting parties was bound to surrender all usurp* 
ers to him whose rights they had invaded. It was im* 
possible that Henry could expect that the emperor would 
listen to these extravagant demands, which it was nei- 

• Memf de Bellay, 94, Guic. L xvi. 318. Herbert. 
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ther his interest, nor in his power to grant. They 
appear evidently to have been made with no other 
intention than to furnish him with a decent pretext for 
entering into such engagements with France as the 
juncture required *. 

It was among the Italian states, however, that the 
victory at Pavia occasioned the greatest alarm and ter^* 
for. That balance of power on which they relied for their 
security, and which it had been the constant object of 
all their negotiations and refinements to maintain, was 
destroyed in a moment. They were exposed by their 
situation to feel the first effects of the uncontrouled au- 
thority which Charles had acquired. They observed 
many symptoms of a boundless ambition in that young 
prince, and were sensible that, as emperor or king of 
Naples, he might not only form dangerous pretensions 
upon each of their territories, but might invade them 
with great advantage. They deliberated, therefore, with 
great solicitude concerning the means of raising such a 
force as might obstruct his progress t. But their con- 
sultations, conducted with little union, and executed with 
less vigour, had no effect Clement, instead of pursuing 
the measures which he had concerted with the Venetians 
for securing the liberty of Italy, was so intimidated by 
Lannoy's threats, or overcome by his promises, that he 
entered into a separate treaty C April I], binding him- 
self to advance a considerable sum to the emperor, in 
return for certain emoluments which he was to receive 
from him. The money was instantly paid ; but Charles 
afterwards refused to ratify the treaty ; and the pope 
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remained exposed at once to infamy and to ndicule : to 
the former, because he had deserted the public cause for 
his private interest ; to the latter^ because he had been 
a loser by that unworthy action *. 

How dishonourable soever the artifice might be which 
was employed in order to defraud the pope of this 
sum, it came very seasonably into the viceroy's hands^ 
and put it in his power to extricate himself out of an 
imminent danger. Soon after the defeat of the French 
army, the German troops, which had defended Pavia 
with such meritorious courage and perseverance, grow- 
ing insolent upon the fame that they had acquired, 
and impatient of relying any longer on fruitless pro-* 
mises, with which they had been so often amused, ren- 
dered themselves masters of the town, with a resolution 
to keep possession of it as a security for the payment 
of their arrears ; and the rest of the army discovered a 
much stronger inclination to assist than to punish the 
mutineers. By dividing among them the money exacted 
from the pope, Lannoy quieted the tumultuous Ger- 
mans ; but though this satisfied their present demands, 
he had so little prospect of being able to pay them or 
his other forces regularly for the future, and was under 
such continual apprehensions of their seizing the person 
of the captive king, that, not long after, he was obliged 
to dismiss all the Germans and Italians in the Imperial 
service f. Thus, from a circumstance that now appears 
very singular, but arising naturally from the constitution 
of most European governments in the sixteenth century, 
while Charles was suspected by all his neighbours of 
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aiming at universal monarchy, and while he was really 
forming vast projects of this kind, his revenues were so 
limited, that he could not keep on foot his victorious 
army, though it did not exceed twenty*four thousand 
men. 

During these transactions, Charles, whose pretensions 
to moderation and disinterestedness were soon forgotten^ 
deliberated^ with the utmost solicitude, how be might 
derive the greatest advantages from the misfortune of 
his adversary. Some of his counsellors advised him to 
treat Francis with the magnanimity that became a vic- 
torious prince, and instead of taking advantage of his 
situation, to impose rigorous conditions, to dismiss him 
on such equal terms, as would bind him for ever to his 
interest by the ties of gratitude and affection, more 
forcible as well as more permanent than any which could 
be formed by extorted oaths and involuntary stipula* 
tions. Such an exertion of generosity is not, perhaps, 
to be expected in the conduct of political affairs, and it 
was far too refined for that prince to whom it was pro« 
posed. The more obvious, but less splendid scheme, of 
endeavouring to make the utmost of Francis's calamity, 
had a greater number in the council to recommend it, 
and suited better with the emperor's genius. But though 
Charles adopted this plan, he seems not to have exe« 
cuted it in the most propei manner. Instead of making 
one great effort to penetrate into France with all the 
forces of Spain and the Low Countries ; instead of 
crushing the Italian states before they recovered from 
the consternation which the success of his arms had oc- 
casioned, he had recourse to the artifices of intrigue* and 
negotiation. This proceeded partly from necessity, 
partly from the natural disposition of his mind. The 
situation of his finances at that time, rendered it ex«i 
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tremely difficult to carry on any extraordinary armsu* 
ment ; and he himself having never appeared at the 
head of his armies^ the command of which he had hi<« 
therto committed to his generals^ was averse to bold 
and martial counsels, and trusted more to the arts with 
which he was acquainted. He laid^ besides^ too much 
stress upon the victory of Pavia^ as if by that event the 
strength of France had been annihilated^ its resources 
exhausted^ and the kingdom itself, no less than the per- 
son of its monarch, had been subjected to his power. 

Full of this opinion, he determined to set the highest 
price upon Francis's freedom, and having ordered the 
count de Roeux to visit the captive king in his name, 
he instructed him to propose the following articles as 
the conditions on which he would grant him bis liberty : 
that he should restore Burgundy to the emperor, from 
whose ancestors it had been unjustly wrested ; that he 
should surrender Provence and Dauphine, that they 
might be erected into an independent kingdom for the 
constable Bourbon ; that he should make full satisfac- 
tion to the king of England for all his claims, and fi- 
nally renounce the pretensions of France to Naples, 
Milan, or any other territory in Italy. When Francis, 
who had hitherto flattered himself that he should be 
treated by the emperor with the generosity becoming 
one great prince towards another, heard these rigorous 
conditions, he was so transported with indignation, that, 
drawing his dagger hastily, he cried out, " 'Twere bet- 
ter that a king should die thus." Alarcon, alarmed at 
his vehemence, laid hold on his hand ; but though he 
soon recovered greater composure, he still declared, in 
thq most solemn manner, that he would rather remain 
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a prisoner during life^ than purchase liberty by such ig« 
nommious concessions \ 

This mortifying discovery of the emperor's intentions 
greatly augmented Francis's chagrin and impatieiMie 
under liis confinement, and must have driven him to 
absolute despair^ if he had not laid hold of the only thing 
whidi could still administer any comfort to him. He 
persuaded himself that the conditions which Roeux had 
proposed did not flow originally from Charles himself^ 
but were dictated by the rigorous policy of his Spanish 
council ; and that therefore he might hope^ in one per-t 
sonal interview with him^ to do more towards hastening 
his own deliverance^ than could be effected by long ne« 
gotiations passing throuf;h the subordinate hands of his 
ministers' Relying on this supposition^ which proceeded 
from too favourable an opinion of the emperor's charac<« 
ter, he offered to visit him in Spain^ and was willing to 
be carried thither as a spectacle to that haughty nation, 
Lannoy employed all his address to confirm him in these 
sentiments ; and concerted with him in secret the man-< 
ner of executing this resolution. Francis was so eager 
on a Scheme which seemed to open some prospect of li* 
berty, that he furnished the galleys necessary for con- 
veying him to Spain, Charles being at this time unable 
to fit out a squadron for that purpose. The viceroy, 
without communicating his tntchtions either to Bourbon 
or Pescara, conducted his prisoner towards Genoa, un- 
der pretence of transporting him by sea to Naples ; 
though soon after they set sail, he ordered the pilots 
to steer directly for Spain ; but the wind happening 
to carry them near the French coast, the unfortunate 
monarch had a full prospect of his own dominions^ to« 

* Mem. de Bcllay, 94. Ferreras Hist* ix. 43. 
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wards wfakh he cast many a sorrowful and desiring look. 
They landed, however, in a few days at Barcelona, and 
soon after Francis was lodged [[Aug. 24f]3, by the em- 
peror's command, in the Alcazar of Madrid, under the 
care of the vigilant Alarcon, who guarded him with as 
much circumspection as ever *. 

A few days after Francis's arrival at Madrid, and 
when he began to be sensible of his having relied with- 
out foundation on the emperor's generosity, Henry VIII. 
concluded a treaty with the regent of France, which af- 
forded him some hope of liberty from another quarter. 
Henry's extravagant demands had been received at 'Ma* 
drid with that neglect which they deserved, and Which 
he probably expected. Charles, intoxicated with pros- 
perity, no longer courted him in that respectful and 
submissive manner which pleased his haughty ten^per. 
Wolsey, no less haughty than his master, was highly ir- 
ritated at the emperor discontinuing his wonted caresses 
and professions of friendship to himself. These slight 
offences, added to the weighty considerations formerly 
mentioned, induced Henry to enter into a defensive alli- 
ance with Louise, in which all the differences between him 
and her son were adjusted ; at the same time he engaged 
that he would employ his best offices in order to procure 
the deliverance of his new ally from a state of captivity t. 

While the open defection of such a powerful confede- 
rate affected Charles with deep concern, a secret con- 
spiracy was carrying on in Italy, which threatened him 
with consequences still more fatal. The restless and 
intriguing genius of Moroni, chancellor of Milaii, gave 

• Mem. de Bellay, 95. P. Mart. Ep. ult. Guic lib. xvi. 
S33. 

t Herbert. Fiddes's life of Wolsey, 33T. 
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rise to this. His revenge had been amply gratified by 
the expulsion of the French out of Italy^ and his va« 
nity no less soothed by the re -establishment of Sforza, 
to whose interest he had attached himself in the dutchy 
of Milan. The delays, however, and evasions of the 
Imperial court, in granting Sforza the investiture of his 
new-acquired territories, had long alarmed Morond; 
these were repeated so often, and with such apparent 
artifice, as became a full proof to his suspicious mind 
that the emperor intended to strip his master of that 
rich country which he had conquered in his name. 
Though Charles, in order to quiet the pope and Vene- 
tians, no less jealous of his designs than Moroni, gave 
Sforza, at last, the investiture which had been so long 
desired ; the charter was clogged with so many reserve^ 
tions, and subjected him to such grievous burdens, as 
rendered the duke of Milan a dependent on the empe« 
ror, rather than a vassal of the empire, and afforded 
him hardly any other security for his possessions than 
the good pleasure of an ambitious supenor. Such an 
accession of power as would have accrued from the ad« 
dition of the Milanese to the kingdom of Naples, was 
considered by Morond as fatal to the liberties of Italy, 
no less than to his own importance. Full of this idea, 
he began to revolve in his mind the possibility of res- 
cuing Italy from the yoke of foreigners ; the darling 
scheme, as has been already observed, of the Italian 
politicians in that age, and which it was the great ob- 
ject of their ambition to accomplish. If to the glory of 
having been the chief instrument of driving the French 
out of Milan, he could add that of delivering Naples from 
the dominion of the Spaniards, he thought that noth« 
ing would be wanting to complete his fame. His fer-i 
tile genius soon suggested to him a project for that pur*« 
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pose ; a difEcult> indeed, and daring one, but for that 
very reason more agreeable to his bold and enterprising 
teniper.> 

Bourbon and Pescara were equally enraged at Lan- 
noj^'s carrying the French king into Spain without their 
knowledge. The former, being afraid that the two 
inonarchs might, in his absence, conclude some treaty, 
in which his interests would be entirely sacrificed, has- 
tened to Madrid, in order to guard against that danger. 
The latter, on whom the command of the army now 
devolved, was obliged to remain in Italy ; but in every 
company, he gave vent to his indignation against the 
viceroy, in expressions full of rancour and contempt ; 
he accused him, in a letter to the emperor, of cowardice 
in the time of danger, and of insolence after victory, to- 
wards the obtaining of which he had contributed noth- 
ing either by his valour or his conduct ; nor did he ab- 
stain from bitt-er complaints against the emperor him- 
self, who had not discovered, as he imagined, a suffi- 
cient sense of his merit, nor bestowed any adequate 
reward on his services. It was on this disgust of Pes- 
cara, that Morone founded his whole system. He knew 
the boundless ambition of his nature, the great extent 
of his abilities in peace as well as war, and the intrepi- 
dity of his mind, capable alike of undertaking and of 
executing the most desperate designs. The cantonment 
of the Spanish troops on the frontier of the Milanese 
gave occasion to many interviews between him and 
Morone, in which the latter took- care frequently to 
turn f^e conversation to the transactions subsequent to 
the battle of Pavia, a subject upon which the marquis 
always entered willingly and with passion ; and Morone 
observing his resentment to be uniformly violent, art- 
fully pointed out and aggravated every circumstance that 
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could increase its fiiry. He painted^ in the strongest 
colours^ the emperor's want of discernment, as well as 
of gratitude, in preferring Lannoy to him, and in al- 
lowing that presumptuous Fleming to di^x>se of the 
captive king, without consulting the man to whose bra* 
yery and wisdom Charies was indebted for the glory of 
having a formidable rival in his power. Having warm* 
ed him by such discourses, he then began to insinuate, 
that now was the time to be avenged for these insults, 
and to acquire immortal renown as the deliverer of his 
country from the oppression of strangers; that the 
states of Italy, weary of the ignominious and intolerable 
dominion of barbarians, were at last ready to combine 
in order to vindicate their own independence; that 
their eyes were fixed on him as the only leader whose 
genius and good fortune could ensure the happy success 
of that noble enterprise ; that the attempt was no less 
practicable than glorious, it being in his power so to 
disperse the Spanish infantry, the only body of the 
emperor's troops that remained in Italy, through the 
villages of the Milanese, that, in one night, they might 
be destroyed by the people, who, having suffered much 
by their exactions and insolence, would gladly under- 
take this service ; that he might then, without opposi- 
tion, take possession of the throne of Naples, the sta- 
tion destined for him, and a reward not unworthy the 
restorer of liberty to Italy ; that the pope, of whom that 
kingdom held, and whose predecessors had disposed of 
it on many former occasions, would willingly grant him 
the right of investiture ; that the Venetian!, tH^ Flo- 
rentines, the duke of Milan, to whom he had commu- 
nicated the scheme, together with the French, would 
be the guarantees of his right ; that the Neapolitans 
would naturally prefer the government of one of their 
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countrymen^ whom they loved and admired^ to that 
odious dominion of strangers^ to which they had been 
so long subjected ; and that the emperor, astonished at 
a blow so unexpected, would find that he had neither 
troops nor money to resist such a powerful confederacy *.. 

Pescara^ amazed at the boldness and extent of. the 
scheme, listened attentively to Moroni, but with the 
countenance of a man lost in profound and anxious 
thought. On the one hand, the -infamy of. betraying 
his sovereign, under whom he bore such high cogimand, 
deterred him from the attempt ; on the other, the pros-* 
pect of obtaining a crown allured him to venture upon 
it. After continuing a short space in suspence, the 
least commendable motives, as is usual after such de* 
liberations, prevailed, and ambition triumphed over 
honour. In order, however, to throwacolourof.de* 
cency on his conduct, he insisted that some learned 
casuists should give their opinion, ** Whether it was 
lawful for a subject to take arms against his immediate 
sovereign, in obedience to the lord paramount of whom 
the kingdom itself was held ?" Such a resolution of 
the case as he expected was soon obtained from the di- 
vines and civilians both of Rome and Milan ; the ne- 
gotiation went forward ; and measures seemed to be 
taking with great spirit for the speedy execution of the 
design. 

During this interval, Pescara, either shocked at the 
treachery of the action that he was going to commit, 
or despairing of its success, began to entertain thoughts 
of abandoning the engagements which he had come un- 
der. The indisposition of Sforza, who happened at that 

• Guic. lib. xvi. 325. Jovii Vita Davali, p. 417. Oeuv. de 
Brantome, iv. 171. Ruscelli Lettre de Princ. ii 91. Thuani 
Hist. lib. i. c 1 1. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. ix. c. 3. p. 207. 
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time to be taken ill of a distemper which was thought 
mortal, confirmed his resolution, and determined him 
to make known the whole conspiracy to the emperor, 
deeming it more prudent to expect the dutchy of Milan 
from him as the reward of this discovery, than to aim 
at a kingdom to be purchased by a series of crimes. 
This resolution, however, proved the source of actions 
hardly less criminal and ignominious. The emperor, 
who had already received full information concerning 
the conspiracy from other hands, seemed to be highly 
pleased with Pescara's fidelity, and commanded him 
to continue his intrigues for some time with the pope 
and Sforza, both that he might discover their intentions 
more fully, and that he might be able to convict them 
of the crime with greater certainty. Pescara, conscious 
of guilt, as well as sensible how suspicious his long si- 
lence must have appeared at Madrid, durst not decline 
that dishonourable office ; and was obliged to act the 
meanest and most disgraceful of all parts, that of se- 
ducing with a purpose to betray. Considering the abi- 
lities of the persons with whom he had to deal, the part 
was scarcely less difficult than base ; but he acted it 
with such address, as to deceive even the penetrating 
eye of Morone, who relying with full" confidence on his 
sincerity, visited him at Novara, in order to put the 
last hand to their machinations. Pescara received him 
in an apartment where Antonio de Leyva was placed 
behind the tapestry, that he might overhear and bear 
witness to their conversation ; as Morone was about to 
take leave, that officer suddenly appeared, and to his 
astonishment arrested him prisoner in the emperor's 
name. He was conducted to the castle of Pavia ; and 
Pescara, who had so lately been his accomplice, had 
now the assurance to interrogate him as his judge. At 
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the some time^ the emperor declared Sforza to have 
forfeited all right to the dutchy of Milan, by his engag- 
ing in a conspiracy against the sovereign of whom he 
held ; Pescara, by his command, seized on every place 
in the Milanese, except the castles of Cremona and 
Milan, which the unfortunate duke attempting to defend, 
were closely blockaded by the Imperial troops *• 

But though this unsuccessful conspiracy, instead of 
stripping the emperor of what he already possessed in I- 
taly> contributed to extend his dominions in that country, 
it shewed him the necessity of coming to some agreement 
with the French king, unless he chose to draw on him- 
self a confederacy of all Europe, which the progress of 
his arms and his ambition, now as undisguised as it was 
boundless, filled with general alarm. He had not hith- 
erto treated Francis with the generosity which that 
monarch expected, and hardly with the decency due 
to Ills station. Instead of displaying the sentiments 
becoming a great prince, Charles, by his mode of 
treating Francis, seems to have acted with the merce- 
nary art of a corsair, who, by the rigorous usage of his 
prisoners, endeavours to draw from them a higher price 
for their ransom. The captive king was confined in an 
old castle, under a keeper whose formal austerity of 
manners rendered his vigilance still more disgusting. 
He was allowed no exercise but that of riding on a mule, 
surrounded with armed guards on horseback. Charles, 
on pretence of its being necessary to attend the Cortes 
assembled in Toledo, had gone to reside in that city, 
and suffered several weeks to elapse without visiting 
Francis, though he solicited an interview with the most 

• Giiic. lib. xvi. 329. Jovii Hist. 319. Capeila, Hb. v. 
p. 200. 
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pressing and submissive importunity. So many in« 
dignities made a deep impression on an high-spirited 
prince ; he began to lose all relish for his usual amuse- 
ments; iiis natural gaiety of temper forsook him ; and 
after languishing for some time, he was seized with a 
dangerous fever^ during the violence of which he com- 
plained constantly of the unexpected and unprincely 
rigour with which he had been treated, often excJaiming, 
that now the emperor would have the satisfaction of his 
dying a prisoner in his hands, without having once 
deigned to see his face. The physicians at last despaired 
of his life, and informed the emperor that they saw no 
hope of his recovery, unless he were gratified with re- 
gard to that point on which he seemed so be so strongly 
bent. Charles, solicitous to preserve a life with which 
all his prospects of farther advantage from the victory 
of Pavia must have terminated, immediately consulted 
his ministers concerning the course to be taken. In vain 
did the chancellor Gattinara, the most able among them, 
represent to him the indecency of his visiting Francis^ 
if he did not intend to set him at liberty immediately 
upon equal terms ; in vain did he point out the infamy 
to which he would be exposed, if avarice or ambition 
should prevail on him to give the captive monarch this 
mark of attention and sympathy, for which humanity 
and generosity had pleaded so long without effect. The 
emperor, less deh'cate, or less solicitous about reputation 
than his minister, set out for Madrid to visit his prisoner 
[^Sept. 48]. The interview was short ; Francis being 
too weak to bear a long conversation, Charles accosted 
him in terms fall of affection and respect, and gave him 
such promises of speedy deliverance and princely treat- 
ment, as would have reflected the greatest honour upon 
him if they had flowed from another source, Francis 
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grasped at them with the eagerness natural in his situa« 
tion ; and cheered with this gleam of hope^ began to 
revive from that moment^ recovering rapidly his wonted 
health *. . 

He had soon the mortification to find, that his confix* 
dence in the emperor was not better founded than for-i 
merlyi Charles returned instantly to Toledo ; all nego« 
tiations were carried on by his ministers ; and Francis 
was kept in as strict custody as ever. A new indignity, 
and that very galling, was added to all those he had 
already suffered. Bourbon arriving in Spain about this 
time, Charles, who had so long refused to visit the king 
of France, received his rebellious subject with the most 
studied respect [[Nov. 15]]. He met him without»the 
gates of Toledo, embraced him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and placing him on his left hand, conducted him 
to his apartment. These marks of honour to him were 
so many insults to the unfortunate monarch ; which he 
felt in a very sensible mamier. It afforded him some 
consolation, however, to observe, that the sentiments of 
the Spaniards differed widely from those of their sove- 
reign. That generous people detested Bourbon's crime. 
Notwithstanding his great talents and important ser- 
vices, they^ shunned all intercourse with him, to such a 
degree, that Charles having desired the marquis de Vil- 
lena to permit Bourbon to reside in his palace while the 
court remained in Toledo, he politely replied, *^ That 
he could not refuse gratifying his sovereign in that 
request ;" but added, with a Castilian dignity of mind, 
*' that the emperor must not be surprised if^ the moment 
the constable departed, he should burn to the ground a 
house which, having been polluted by the presence of a 

• Guic. 1. xvi. 339. Sandov. Hist. i. 665. 
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traitor^ became an unfit habitation for a man of ho- 
nour." • 

< Charles, himself, nevertheless, seemed to have it much 
at heart to reward Bourbon's services in a signal man- 
ner. But as he insisted, in the first place. On the ac- 
eomplishment of the emperor's promise of giving him 
in marriage his sister Eleanora, queen-dowager of Por- 
tugal, the honour of which alliance had been one oC his 
chief inducements to rebel against his lawful sovereign ; 
as Francis, in order to prevent such a dangerous union^ 
had offered, before he left Italy, to marry that princess ; 
and as Eleanora herself discovered an inclination rather 
to match with a powerful monarchy than with his exiled 
subject ; all these interfering circumstances created great 
embarrassment to Charles, and left him hardly any hope 
of extricating himself with decency. But the death of 
Pescara, who, at the age of thirty-six, left behind him 
the reputation of being one of the greatest generals and 
ablest politicians of that c«itury, happened opportunely 
at this juncture [[December]] for his relief. By that 
event) the command of the army in Italy became va- 
cant, and Charles, always fertile in resources, pei-suaded 
Bourbon, who was in no condition to dispute his will, to 
accept the office of general in chief there, together with 
a grant of the dutchy of Milan forfeited by Sforza ; and 
in return for these to relinquish all hopes of marrying 
the queen of Portugal t. 

The chief obstacle that stood hi the way of Francis's 
liberty was the emperor's continuing to insist so peremp- 
torily on the restitution of Burgundy,- as a preliminary 
to that event. vFrancis often declared, that he would 

• Guic. 1. xvi. 335. 
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never consent to dismember his kingdom; and that, 
even if he should so far forget the duties of a monarch, 
as to come to such a resolution, the fundamental laws of 
the nation would prevent its taking effect. On his part, 
he was willing to make an absolute cession to the empe<* 
ror of* all his pretensions in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries ; he promised to restore to Bourbon all his lands 
which had been confiscated ; he renewed his proposal 
of marrying the emperor's sister, the queen-dowager of 
Portugal ; and engaged to pay a great sum by way of 
ransom for his own person. But all mutual esteem and 
confidence between the two monarchs were now entirely 
lost ; there appeared, on the one hand, a rapacious am« 
bition, labouring to avail itself of every favourable cir- 
cumstance; on the other, suspicion and resentment, 
standing perpetually on their guard ; so that the prospect 
of bringing their negotiations to an issue seemed to be 
far distant. The duchess of Alen9on, the French king's 
sister, whom Charles permitted to visit her brother in 
his confinement, employed all her address, in order to 
procure his liberty on more reasonable terms. Henry of 
England interposed his good ofiices to the same purpose ; 
but both with so little success, that Francis in despair 
took suddenly the resolution of resigning his crown, with 
all its rights and prerogatives to his son the dauphin, 
determined rather to end his days in prison than to pur- 
chase his freedom by concessions unworthy of a king. 
The deed for this purpose he signed with legal formality 
in Madrid, empowering his sister to carry it into France, 
that it might be registered in all the parliaments of the 
kingdom ; and at the same time intimating his intcn<« 
tion to the emperor, he desired him to name the place 
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of his confinement, and to assign him a proper number 
of attendants during the remainder of his days *. 

This resolution of the French king had great effect ; 
Charles began to be sensible, that by pushing rigour to 
excess he might defeat his own measures ; and instead 
of the vast advantages which he hoped to draw ffx»m 
ransoming a powerful monarch, he might at last find in 
his hands a prince without dominions or revenues. A- 
bout the same time, one of the king of Navarre's do** 
mestics happened, by an extraordinary exertion of 
fidelity, courage, and address, to procure his master an 
opportunity of escaping from the prison in which h« had 
been confined ever since the battle of Ravia. This 
convinced the emperor, that the most vigilant attenrion 
of his officers might be eluded by the ingenuity or bold- 
ness of Francis or his attendants, and one unlucky hour 
might deprive him of all the advantages which he had 
been so solicitous to obtain. By these considerations, 
he was induced to abate somewhat of his former de- 
mands. On the other hand, Francis's impatience under 
confinement daily increased ; and having received cer- 
tain intelligence of a powerful league forming against his 
rival in Italy, he grew more compliant with regard to 
concessions, trusting that, if he could once obtain his 
liberty, he would soon be in a condition to resume 
whatever he had yielded. 

1 526.^3 Such being the views and sentiments of the 
two monarchs, the treaty which procured Francis his 
liberty was signed at Madrid, on the fourteenth of Ja- 
nuary, one thousand five hundred and twenty-six. The 
article with regard to Burgmidy, which had hitherto 

• This paper is published in Memoires Historiques, &c. par 
M* I'Abbe Baynal, torn, ii* p. 151. 
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created the greatest difficulty, was compromised, Francis 
engaging to restore that dutchy with all its dependencies 
in full sovereignty to the emperor ; and Charles con- 
senting, that this restitution should not be made until 
the king was set at liberty : in order to secure the per- 
formance of this, as well as the other conditions in the 
treaty, Francis agreed that at the same instant when he 
himself should be released, he would deliver as hostages 
to the emperor, his eldest son the dauphin, his second 
ssm the duke of Orleans, or in lieu of the latter, twelve 
of his principal nobility, to be named by Charles. The 
other articles swelled to a great number, and, though 
not of such importance, were extremely rigorous. A« 
mong these the most remarkable were, that Fraiicis 
should renounce all his pretensions in Italy ; that he 
should disclaim any title which he had to the sovereignty 
of Flanders and Artois ; that, within six weeks after his 
release, he should restore to Bourbon, and his adherents, 
all their goods, moveable and immoveable, and make 
them full reparation for the damages which they had 
sustained by the confiscation of them ; that he should 
use his interest with Henry d'Albret to relinquish his 
pretensions to the crown of Navarre, and should not 
for the future assist him in any attempt to recover it ; 
that there should be established between the emperor 
and Francis a league of perpetual friendship and confe- 
deracy, with a promise of mutual assistance in every 
case of necessity ; that, in corroboration of this union, 
Francis should marry the emperor's sister, the queen- 
dowager of Portugal ; that Francis should cause all the 
articles of this treaty to be ratified by the states, and 
registered in the parliaments of his kingdom ; that, upon 
the emperor's receiving this ratification, the hostages 
should be set at liberty ; but in their place, the duke of 
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Angouleme^ the king's third son, should be delivered 
to Charles, that, in order to manifest, as well as to 
strengthen the amity between the two monarchs, he 
might be educated at the Imperial court ; and that if 
Francis did not, within the time limited, fulfil the stipu- 
lations in the treaty, he should promise, upon his 
honour and oath, to return into Spain, and to surrender 
himself again a prisoner to the emperor *» 

By this treaty, Charles flattered himself that he had 
not only effectually humbled his rival, but that he had 
taken such precautions as would for ever prevent his 
re-attaining any formidable degree of power. The opi- 
nion, which tlie wisest politicians formed concerning it, 
was very different ; they could not persuade themselves 
that Francis, afler obtaining his liberty, would execute 
articles against which he had struggled so long, and to 
which, notwithstanding all that he felt during a long and 
rigorous confinement, he had consented with the utmost 
reluctance. Ambition and resentment^ they knew, 
would conspire in prompting him to violate the hard 
conditions to which he had been constrained to submit ; 
nor would arguments and casuistry be wanting to re- 
present that which was so manifestly advantageous, to 
be necessary and just. If one part of Francis's conduct 
had been known at that time, this opinion might have 
been founded not in conjecture, but in certainty. A few 
hours before he signed the treaty, he assembled such of 
his counsellors as were then at Madrid, and having ex- 
acted from them a solemn oath of secrecy* he made a 
long enumeration in their presence of the dishonourable 
arts/ as well as unprincely rigour, which the emperor had 

• Recueil des Trait, torn. ii. 112. XJUoa Vita dell Carlo V) 
p. 102, &c. 
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employed in order to ensnare or intimidate him. For 
that reason, he took a formal protest in the hands of no- 
taries, that his consent to the treaty should be considered 
as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and void *. 
By this disingenuous artifice, for which even the treat- 
ment that he had met with was no apology, Francis en- 
deavoured to satisfy his honour and conscience in signing 
t^e treaty, and to provide at the same time a pretext 
on which to break it. 

• Great, meanwhile, were the outward demonstrations 
of love and confidence between the two monarchs ; they 
appeared often together in public ; they frequently had 
long conferences in private ; they travelled in the same 
litter, and joined in the same amusements. But, amidst 
these signs of peace and friendship, the emperor still 
harboured suspicion in his mind. Though the ceremo- 
nies of the marriage between Francis and the queen of 
Portugal were performed soon after the conclusion of the 
treaty, Charles would not permit him to consummate it 
until the return of the ratification from France. Even 
then Francis was not allowed to be at full liberty ; his 
guards were still continued ; though caressed as a 
brother-in-law, he was still watched like a prisoner; and 
it was obvious to attentive observers, that an union, in 
the very beginning of which there might be discerned 
such symptoms of jealousy and distrust, could not be 
cordial or of long continuance +. 

About a month after the signing of the treaty, the 
regent's ratification of it was brought from France ; and 
that wise princess, preferring, on this occasion, the public 
good to domestic affection, informed her son, that, in- 
stead of the twelve noblemen named in the treaty, she 

• BecueU des Trait, torn. ii. p. 107. + Guic. 1. xyi. 353. 
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bad sent the duke of CTrleans along with his brother the 
dauphin to the frontier, as the kingdom could ai^er 
nothing by the absence of a child, but must be left air 
most incapable of defence, if deprived of its ablest 
statesmen and most experienced generals, whom Charles 
had artfully included in his nomination. At last Francis 
took leave of the emperor, whose suspicion of the king's 
sincerity increasing, as the tioie of putting it lo the 
proof approached, he endeavoured to bind him still faster 
by exacting new promises, which, after those he had al- 
ready made, the French monarch was not slow to ^rant. 
He set out from Madrid, a place which the remembrance 
of many afflicting circumstances rendered peculiarly 
odious to him, with the joy natural on such an occasion^ 
and began the long- wished- for journey towards his own 
dominions. He was escorted by a body of horse under 
the command of Alarcon, who, as the king drew near 
the frontiers of France, guanled him with more scrupu- 
lous exactness than ever. When he arrived at the river 
Andaye, which separates the two kingdoms. Lautrec 
appeared on the opposite bank with a guard of horse 
equal in number to Alarcon's. An empty bark was 
moored in the middle of the stream ; the attendants 
drew up in order on the opposite banks ; at the same 
instant, Lannoy with eight gentlemen put off from the 
Spanish, and Lautrec with the same number from the 
French side of the river ; the former had the king in his 
boat ; the latter, the dauphin and duke of Orleans ; 
they met in the empty vessel ; the exchange was made 
in a moment : Francis, after a short embrace of his 
children, leaped into Lautrec's boat, and reached the 
French shore. He mounted at that instant a Turkish 
horse, waved his hand over his head, and with a joyful 
voice crying aloud several times, ^' I am yet a kiog»" 
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galloped fall speed to St. John de huz, and from thence 
to Bayonne. This event, no less impatiently desired 
by the French nation than by their monarch, happened 
on the eighteenth of March, a year and twenty-two days 
after the fatal battle of Pavia *. 

Soon after the emperor had taken leave of Francis, 
and permitted him to begin his journey towards his own 
dominions, he set oat for Seville, in order to solemnize 
his marriage with Isabella, the daughter of Emanuel, 
the late king of Portugal, and the sister of John III. 
who had succeeded him in the throne of that kingdom. 
Isabella was a princess of uncommon beauty and accom-* 
plishments ; and as the Cortes, both in Castile and Ara- 
gon, had warmly solicited their sovereign to marry, the 
choice of a wife so nearly allied to the royal blood of both 
kingdoms, was extremely acceptable to his subjects. 
The Portuguese, fond of this new connexion with the 
first monarch in Christendom, granted him an extraor- 
dinary dowry with Isabella, amounting to nine hundred 
thousand crowns, a sum which, from the situation of his 
affairft at this juncture, was uf nu small consequence to 
tile emperor. The marriage was celebrated [[March 12] 
with that splendotfr and gaiety which became a great and 
youthful prince. Charles lived with Isabella in perfect 
harmony, and treated her on all occasions with much 
distinction and regard t. 

During these transactions, Charles could hardly give 
any attention to th6 afiairs of Germany, though it was 
torn in pieces by commotions, which threatened the 
most dangerous consequences. By the feudal instttU'- 

• Sandov. Hist. i. 735. Guic. L xvi. 355. 

+ Ulloa Vita di Carlo V. p. 106. Belcarius Cora. Rer. 
Gallic, p. 565. Spalatinus ap. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. iL 
1081. 
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lions, which still subsisted almost unimpaired in the 
empire, the property of lands was vested in the princes 
and free liarons. Their vassals held of them by the strict* 
est and most limited tenures ; while the great body of 
the people was kept in a state but little removed from 
absolute servitude. In some places of Germany, people 
of the lowest class were so entirely in the power of their 
masters, as to be subject to personal and domestic slav- 
ery, the most rigorous form of that wretched state. In 
other provinces, particularly in Bohemia and Lusatia, 
the peasants were bound to remain on the lands to which 
they belonged, and making part of the estate, were trans- 
ferred like any other property from one hand toT another. 
Even in Suabia, and the coimtries on the banks of the 
Rhine, where their condition was most tolerable, the 
peasants not only paid the full rent of their farms to the 
landlord, but if they chose either to change the place 
of their abode, or to follow a new profession, before they 
could accomplish what they desired, they were obliged 
to purchase this privilege at a certain price* Besides 
this, €ii] grants of lands to peasants expired at their 
death, without descending to their posterity. Upon 
that event, the landlord had a right to the best of their 
cattle, as well as of their furniture ; and their heirs, in 
order to obtain a renewal of the grant, were obliged to 
pay large sums by way of fine. These exactions, though 
grievous, were borne with patience, because they were 
customary and ancient : but when the progress of ele- 
gance and luxury, as well as the changes introduced in 
the art of war, came to increase the expence of govern- 
ment, and made it necessary for princes to levy occa* 
sional or stated taxes on their subjects, such impositions 
being new, appeared intolerable ; and in Germany, these 
duties being laid chiefly upon beer, wine, and other ne-^ 
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cessaries of life, affected the co n iion people in the most 
sensible manner. The aiJition of such a load to their 
farmer burdens, drove the n to despair. It was to the 
valour inspired by resenttnent against impositions of this 
kind that the S<viss owed the acquisition of their liberty 
in the fourteenth century. Tile same cause had excited 
the peasants in several other provinces of Germany to 
rebel against their superiors to\vards the end of the fif« 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries ; and 
though these insurrections were not attended with like 
success, they could not^ however^ be quelled without 
ranch difficulty and bloodshed *. 

By these checks, the spirit of the peasants was overawed 
rather than, subdued ; and their grievances multiplying 
continually, they ran to arms in the year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-six, with the most frantic rage. 
Their first appearance was near Ulm in Suabia. The 
peasants in the adjacent country flocked to their standi 
ard with the ardour and impatience natural to men^ 
who having groaned long under oppression, beheld at 
last some prospect of deliverance ; and the contagion 
spreading froin province to province, reached almost 
every part of Germany. Wherever they came, they plun* 
dered the monasteries, wasted the lands of their superi« 
ors, rased tiieir castlesj and massacred without mercy all 
persons of noble birth, who were so unhappy as to fall 
into tlieir hands t. Having intimidated their oppressors, 
as they imagined, by the violence of these proceedings^ 
they began to consider what would be the most proper 
and effectual method of securing themselves for the future 

* Sedcend. lib. ii. p. 2. 6. 

+ Petr. Criiiitus de Bello liusticano, ap. Freher Script. Rex. 
Germ. Argent. 1717, vol iii. p. 943. 
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from their tyrannical exactions. With this view, they 
drew up and published a memorial, containing all their 
demands, and declared, that while arms were in their 
hands, they would either persuade or oblige the nobles 
to give them full satisfaction with regard to these. The 
chief articles were, th^t they might have liberty to choose 
their own pastors ; that they might be freed from the 
payment of alt tithes except those of corn ; that they 
might no longer be considered as the slaves or bondmen 
of their superiors ; that the liberty of hunting and fish<- 
ing might be common ; that the great forests might not 
be regarded as private property, but be open for the use 
of all ; that they might be delivered from the unusual 
burden of taxes under which they laboured ; that the 
administration of justice might be rendered less rigorous 
and more impartial ; that the encroachments of the 
nobles upon meadows and commons might be re- 
strained •. 

Many of these demands were extremely reasonable ; 
and being urged by such formidable numbers, should 
have met with some redress. But those unwieldy bodies, 
assembled in different places, had neither union, nor 
conduct, nor vigour. Being led by persons of the lowest 
rank, without skill in war, or knowledge of what was 
necessary for accomplishing their designs ; all their ex-« 
ploits were distinguished only by a brutal and unmean- 
ing fury. To oppose this, the princes and nobles of 
Suabia and the Lower Rhine raised such of their vassals 
as still continued faithful, and attacking some of the 
mutineers with open force, and other by surprise, cut to 
pieces or dispersed all who infested those provinces ; so 
that the peasants^ after ruining the open country, and 

* Sleid. Hist. p. 90. 
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losing upwards of twenty thousand of their associates in 
the field, were obh'ged to return to their habitations with 
less hope than ever of relief from their grievances *• 
> These commotions happened at first in provinces of 
Germany where Luther's opinions had made little pro- 
gress ; and being excited wholly by political causes, had 
no connexion with the disputed points in religion. But 
the frenzy reaching at last those countries in which the 
reformation was established, derived new strength from 
circumstances peculiar to them, and rose to a still 
greater pitch of extravagance. The reformation, wher« 
ever it was received, increased that bold and innovating 
spirit to which it owed its birth. Men who had the cour« 
age to overturn a system supported by every thing which 
can command respect or reverence, were not to be over- 
awed by any authority, how great or venerable soever. 
After having been accustomed to consider themselves 
as judges of the most impoitant doctrines in religion^ to 
examine these freely, and to reject, without scruple^ 
what appeared to them erroneous » it was natural for 
them to turn the same daring and inquisitive eye to« 
wards government, and to think of rectifying whatever 
disorders or imperfections were discovered there. As 
religious abuses had been reformed in several places 
without the permission of the magistrate, it was an easy 
transition to attempt the redress of political grievances 
in the same manner. 

No sooner, then, did the spirit of revolt break out in 
Thuringia, a province subject to the elector of Saxony, 
the inhabitants of which were mostly converts to Luther- 
anism, than it assumed a new and more dangerous form. 



* Seckend. lib. ii. p. 10. Petr. Gnodalius de Rusticanorum 
Tumultu jm Germania, ap Scard* Script, vol. ii. p. 13) » &c. 
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Thomas Mtmoer, one of Luther's disciples, having; 
tablished himself in thit couatry, had acqaired a won* 
derftti ascendant over the minds of the people. He 
propagated among them the wildest and most enthasi- 
astic notions, but such as tended manifestly to inspire 
them with boldness, and lead them to sedition. '' Lu- 
ther, he told them, had done more hurt than service to 
leligion. He had, indeed, rescued the church from the 
yoke of popery, but his doctrines encouraged^ and his 
life set an example of, the utmost licentiousness of man* 
nert. In order to avoid vice (says he)> men must prac« 
tsse perpetual mortification. They must put on a grave 
countenance, speak little,, wear a plain garb, and be se* 
rious in their whole deportment. Such as prepare their 
hearts in this manner^ may expect that the Supreme 
Being will direct all their steps, and by some visible sigi^ 
discover his will to them ; if that illumination be at any 
time withheld, we may expostulate with the Almighty, 
who deals with us so harshly, and remind him of his 
promises. This expostulation and anger vrill be higl^< 
acceptable to God, and will at last prevail on him to 
guide us with the same unerring hand which conducted 
the patriarchs of old. Let us beware, however, of of^ 
fending him by our arrogance ; but as all men are equal 
in his eye, let t]iem return to that condition of equality 
in which he formed them, and having all things in com- 
mon, let them live together li ke brethren, without any 
marks of subordination or pre-eminence." * 

Extravagant as these tenets were, they flattered so 
many passions in the human heart, as to make a deep 
impression. To aim at nothing more than abridging 
the power of the nobility was now considered as a trif- 

• Seckend. lib. ii. p. 13. Sleid. Hist. p. 83, 
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ling and partial reformation^ not worth the contending 
for ; it was proposed to level every distinction among 
mankind, and by abolishing property^ to reduce them 
to their natural state of equality, in which all should re-* 
ceive their subsistence from one common stock. Mun« 
cer assured them, that the design was approved of by 
Heaven, and that the Almighty had in a dream ascer- 
tained him of its success. The peasants set about the 
execution of it, not only with the rage which animated 
those of their order in other paits of Germany, but 
with the ardour which enthusiasm inspires. They de- 
posed the magistrates in all the cities of which they 
were masters, seized the lands of the nobles, and ob-^ 
liged such of them as they got into their hands to put 
on the dress commonly worn by peasants, and instead 
of their former titles, to be satisfied with the appellation 
given to people in the lowest class of life. Great num- 
bers engaged in this wild undertaking ; but Muncer, 
their leader and their prophet, was destitute of the 
abilities necessary for conducting it. He had all the 
eiLtiHYHgajjcc, but not the courage, which enthusiasts 
usually possess. It was with difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to take the field ; and though he soon drew to- 
gether eight thousand men, he suffered himself to be 
surrounded by a body of cavalry, under the command 
of the elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, and 
duke of Brunswick. These princes, unwilling to shed 
the blood of their deluded subjects, sent a young noble- 
man to their camp, with the otfer of a general pardon, if 
they would immediately lay down their arms, and de- 
liver up the authors of the sedition. Muncer, alarmed 
at this, began to harangue his followers with his usual 
vehemence^ exhorting them not to trust these deceitful 
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promises of their oppressors^ nor to desert the cause of 
God, and of Christian liberty. 

But the sense of present danger making a deeper im- 
pression on the peasants than his eloquence, confusion 
and terror were visible in every face^ when a rainbow, 
which was the emblem that the mutmeers had painted 
on their colours, happening to appear in the clouds^ 
Muncer, with admirable presence of mind, laid hold of 
that incident, and suddenly raising his eyes and hands 
towards Heaven, '' Behold," cries he, with an elevated 
vo?ce, " the sign which God has given. There is the 
pledge of your safety, and a token that the wicked shall 
be destroyed." The fanatical multitude set up instantly 
a great shout, as if victory hacl been certain ; and pass* 
ing in a moment from one extreme to another, massa- 
cred the unfortunate nobleman who had come with the 
c^er of pardon» and demanded to be led towards the 
enemy. The princes, enraged at this shocking viola- 
tion of the laws of war, advanced with no less impetu- 
osity, and began the attack [[May 15]] ; but the beha- 
viour of the peasants in tko rncnbttt Was UOt SUch 89 

might have been expected either from their ferocity or 
confidence of success ; an undisciplined rabble was no 
equal match for well -trained troops ; above five thou- 
sand were slain in the field, almost without making re- 
sistance ; the rest fled, and among the foremost MuiKer 
their general. He was taken next day, and being con- 
demned to such punishments as his crimes had deserv- 
ed, he suffered them with a poor and dastardly spirit* 
His death put an end to the insurrections of the pea- 
sants, which had filled Germany with such terror*; 
but the enthusiastic notions which he had scattered were 

• Sleid. Hist. p. 84. Seckend. lib. iL p. 12. Gnodalius Tu^ 
mult. Bustican. 165, 
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not extirpated, and produced, not long after, effects more 
memorable, as well as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther acted with exem^ 
plary prudence and moderation ; like a common parent, 
solicitous about the welfare of both parties, without spar<« 
ing the faults or errors of either. On the one hand, he 
addressed a monitory discourse to the nobles, exhorting 
them to treat their dependents with greater humanity 
and indulgence. On the other, he severely censured 
the seditious spirit of the peasants, advising them not 
to murmur at hardships inseparable from their condition, 
nor to seek for redress by any but l^al means **. 

Luther's famous marriage with Catharine a Boria, a 
nun of a noble family, who, having thrown off the veil, 
had fled from the cloister, happened this year, and was 
far from meeting with the same approbation. Even his 
most devoted followers thought this step indecent, at a 
time when his country was involved in so many cala« 
mities ; while his enemies never mentioned it with any 
softer appellation than that of incestuous or profane,. 
Luther himself was sensible of the impression which it 
had made to his disadvantage; but being satisfied with 
his own conduct, he bore the censure of his friends, and 
the reproaches of his adversaries, with his usual forti* 
tude t. 

This year the reformation lost its first protector, 
Frederic, elector of Saxony ; but the blow was the less 
sensibly felt, as he was succeeded by his brother John 
[[May 5]], a more avowed and zealous, though less able 
patron of Luther and his doctrines. 

Another event happened about the same time, which, 
as it occasioned a considerable change in the state of 

* Sleid. Hist. p. 87. f Weekend, lib. ii. p. 15* 
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Germany, must be traced back to its source. While 
the frenzy of the Crusades possessed all Europe during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, several orders of 
religious knighthood were founded in defence of the 
Christian faith against heathens and infidels. Among 
these, tlie Teutonic order in Germany was one of the 
roost illustrious, the knights of which distinguished 
themselves greatly in all the enterprises carried on in 
the Holy Land. Being driven at last from their settle- 
ments in the east, they were obliged to return to their 
native country. Their zeal and valour were too impe- 
tuous to remain long inactive. They invaded, on very 
ilight pretences, the province of Prussia, the inhabi- 
tants of which were still idolaters ; and having com- 
pleted the conquest of it about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, held it many years as a fief depending 
on the crown of Poland. Fierce contests arose during 
this period, between the grand masters of the order and 
the kings of Poland ; the former struggling for indepen- 
dence, while the latter asserted their right of sovereignty 
with great firmness. Albert, a prince of the house of 
Brandenburgh, who was elected grand master in the 
year one thousand five hundred and eleven, engaging 
keenly in this quarrel, maintained a long war with Si- 
gismimd king of Poland ; but having become an early 
convert to Luther's doctrines, this gradually lessened 
his zeal for the interest of his fraternity, so that he took 
the opportunity of the confusions in the empire, and 
the absence of the emperor, to conclude a treaty with 
Sigismund, greatly to his own private emolument. By 
it, that part of Prussia which belonged to the Teutonic 
order, was erected into a secular and hereditary dutchy, 
and the investiture of it granted to Albert, who, in re- 
turn, bound himself to db homage for it to the kings of 



Poland as their vassal. Immediately after this he made 
public profession of the reformed religion, and married 
a princess of Denmark. The Teutonic knights exclaimed 
so loudly against the treachery of their grand master^ 
that he was put under the ban of the empire ; but he 
still kept possession of the province which he had usur- 
ped, and transmitted it to his posterity. In process of 
time, this rich inheritance fell to the electoral branch 
of the family, all dependence on the crown of Poland 
was shaken off, and . the margraves of Brandenburgh^ 
having assumed the title of. kings of Prussia, have not 
only risen to anxquality with the first princes in Ger- 
many, but take their rank among the great monarchs 
of Europe *. 

Upon the return of the French king to his dominions, 
the eyes of all the powers in Europe were fixed upon 
him, that, by observing his first motions, they might 
form a judgment concerning his subsequent conduct. 
They were not held long in suspence. Francis, as 
soon as he arrived at Bayonne, wrote to the king of £ng« 
land, thanking him for the zeal and affection wherewith 
he had interposed in his favour, to which he acknow^ 
ledged that he owcd the recovery of his liberty. Next 
day the emperor's ambassadors demanded audience, 
and, in their master's name, required him to issue such 
orders as were necessary for carrying the treaty of Ma- 
drid into immediate and full execution ; he coldly an« 
swered, that though, for .his own part, he determined 
religiously to perform all that he had promised, the 
treaty contained so many articles relative not to him- 
self alone, but affecting the interests of the French 

) .' 

• Sleid. Hist. p. 98. Pfeffel Abr^ de I'Hist. de Droit PubL 
p. 605. &c. 
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maoMonhy, ihsA he coiikl not take any farther step witlH 
out consulting the states of his kingdom, and that some 
time would be necessary; in order to reconcile tbeif 
minds to the hard conditions which he. had consented 
to ratify *• This reply was considered as no obsotre 
discovery of his being resohred to dude the treaty ; Mod 
the compliment paid to Henry appeared a very proper 
step towards securing the assistance' of that monarch in 
the war with the emperor, to which such a resolution 
would certainly give rise. These circumstances, added 
to the expKctt dechu'ations which Francis made in se- 
cret to the ambassadors from several of the Italian 
powers, fully satisfied them that their conjectures with 
regard to his conduct had been Just, and that, instead 
of intending to execute an unreasonable treaty, be was 
eager to seise the/ 6rtt opportunity of revenging those 
injuries which had compelled htm to feign an approba- 
tion of it. Even the doubts, and fears, and scnifdes^ 
which used, on other occasions, to hold Clement in a 
state of uncertainty, were dissipated by Francis's seem- 
ing impatience to break through all his engi^ments 
with the emperor. The situation, indeed, of affairs in 
Italy at that time, did not allow the pope to hesitate 
long. Sforza was still besieged by the Imperialists in 
the castle of Milan That feeble prince, deprived now 
of Moroni's advice, and unprovided with every thing 
necessary for defence, found means to inform Clement 
aiid the Venetians, that he must* soon surrender if they 
did not come to his relief. The Imperial troops, as 
they had received no pay since the battle of Pa via, lived 
at discretion in the Milanese, hvying such exorbitant 
contributions in that dutchy, as amounted^ if we may 

* Mem. de Bellay, p. 97* 
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rely on Guicciardini's calculation, to no less a snrnr than 
five thousand ducats a day * ; nor was it to be doubted 
but that tbe soldiers, as soon as the castle shooki sub* 
mh, would choose to leave a ruined country which 
bardly afforded them subsistence, that they might take 
possession of more comibrtable quarters in the fertile 
and untouched territories of the pope and Venetians. 
Tbe assistance of tbe French king was the only thing 
which could either save Sforza, or enable them to pro- 
tect their own dominions from tbe insults of the irnpe* 
rial troops. 

For these reasons, the pope, the Venetians, and duke 
of Milan, were equally impatient to come to an agree- 
ment with Francis, who, on his part, was no less de- 
sirous of acquiring such a considerable accession both 
of strength and reputation as such a confederacy would 
bring along with it. The chief objects of this alliance^ 
whicl\ was concluded at Cognac on the twenty-second of 
May, though kept secret for some time, were to oblige 
the emperor to set at liberty the French king's sons^ 
upon payment of a reasonable ransom ; and to re-esta- 
blish Sforza in the quiet possession of the Milanese. . If 
CharleSv should refuse either of these, the contracting 
parties bound themselves to bring into the field an ar- 
my o^ thirty-five thousand men, with which, after driv* 
mg the Spaniards out oi' the Milanese, they would at- 
tack the kingdom of Naples. The king of England was 
declared protector of this league, which they dignified 
with the name of Hofy^ because the pope was at the 
head of it ; and in <Nrder to allure Henry more effectu- 
ally, a principality in the kingdom of Naples, of thirty 
thousand ducats yearly revenue, was to be settled on 

•QvacLxm.360. 
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him ; and lands to the value of ten thousand ducats on 

Wolscy his favourite *. 

No sooner was this league concluded^ than Clement^ 
by the plenitude of bis papal power, absolved Francis 
from the oath which he had taken to observe the treaty 
of Madrid t. This right, how pernicious soever in its 
effects, and destructive of that integrity which is the 
basis of all transactions among men, was the natural 
consequence of the powers which the popes arrogated as 
the infallible vicegerents of Christ upon earth. But as^ 
in virtue of this pretended prerogative, they had often 
dispensed with obligations which were held sacred, the 
interest of some men, and the credulity of others, led 
them to imagine, that the decisions of a sovere^ pon* 
tiff authoiised or Justified actions which would, other-i 
wise, have been criminal and impious* 

The discovery of Francis's intention to elude the 
treaty of Madrid, filled the emperor with a variety of 
disquieting thoughts. He had treated an unfortunate 
prince in the most ungenerous manner ; he had dis* 
played an insatiable ambiticm in all his negotiatioYis with 
his prisoner ; he knew what' censures the former had 
drawn upon him, and what apprehensions the latter had 
excited in every court of Europe ; nor had he reaped 
fromthe measures which he pursued, any of those ad« 
vantages which politicians are apt to consider as an ex- 
cuse for^the most criminal conduct, and a compensation 
for the severest reproaches. Francis was now out of his 
hands, and not one of all the mighty consequences 
which he had expected, from the. treaty that set him at 
liberty, was likely to take place. His rashness in rely- 

• P. Heuter. ller. Austr. lib. ix. c. 3. p. 217. Recueil de8 
Trait, ii. 194. 

t Goldagt. Polit. Imperial, p. 1002. Pallav. Hist. p. 70. 
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ing so fiir on his own jndgment as to tmst to tlie sbice^ 
lit J of the French kmg, in. opposition to the sentiiE^iitB 
of bis wisest ininisters, was now apparent : and he easily 
conjectured^ that the same confederacy* the dread ef 
which had induced him to set Francis at liberty^ would 
now be formed against him with that gailant and in« 
censed monarch at its bead^ Seif-condemnation and , 
shame on account of what was past, with anxious ^>- 
prehensions eancerning what might happen, were tbe 
necffssary result of these reflections on his own conduct 
and situation. Charles, however, was naturally firm 
and inflesiUe in all his measures. To have receded. sud« 
denly from any article in the treaty of Madrid, .would 
have been a plain confession of imprudence and a paI-« 
pable symptom of fear: he determined, therefore, that 
it was most suitable to his dignity, to insil&t/ whatever 
might be the consequences, on the strict execution of the 
treaty, and particularly, not to accept of any thing 
which might be offered as an equivalent for the restitu« 
tion of Bnrgimdy *• 

In consequence of this resolution, he appointed Lan* 
noy and Alarcon to repair, as his ambassadors, to the 
court of France, and formally to si^mmon the king, ei- 
ther to execute the treaty with the sincerity that became 
him, or to return, according to his oath, a prisoner to 
Madrid. Instead of giving them^an immediate answer^ 
Francis admitted tbe deputies of the states of Burgundy 
to an audience in their jvesence. They humbly repre-* 
sented to him, that he had exceeded the powers vested 
in a king of France, when he consented to alienate their 
country from the crown^ the domains of which he was 
bound by his coronation oath to preserve entire and on« 

* Giuc. 1. xvii, 366. 
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impaired. Francis, in return^ thanked them for their at-< 
tachment to his crown, and in treated them, though very 
faintly,^ to remember the obligations which he lay under 
to fulfil his engagements with the emperor. The deputies, 
assuming an higher tone, declared that they would not 
obey commands wh'ch they considered as illegal'; and, if 
he should abandon them to the enemies of France, they 
had resolved to defend themselves to the best of their 
power, with a firm purpose rather to perish than to submit 
to a foreign dominion. Upon which Francis, turning to- 
wards the Imperial ambassadors, represented to them the 
impossibility of performing what he had undertaken, and 
offered, in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the emperor two 
millions of crowns. The viceroy and Alarcon, who 
easily perceived, that the scene Uf which they had been 
witnesses, was concerted between the king and his sub- 
jects in order to impose upon them, signified to him 
their master's fixed resolution not to depart in the small- 
est point from the terms of the treaty, and withdrew *. 
Before they left the kingdom, they had the mortification 
to hear the holy league against the emperor published 
with grtat solemnity CJune 11]]. 

Charles no sooner received an account of this confe-« 
deracy than he exclaimed, in the most, public manner, 
and in the harshest terms, against Francis, as a prince 
void of faith and of honour. He complained no less of 
Clement, whom he solicited in vain to abandon his new 
allies;, he accused him of ingratitude; he taxed him 
with an ambition unbecoming his character; he threat- 
ened him not only with all the vengeance which the 
power of an emperor can inflict, but, by appealing to a 
general council, called up before his eyes all the terrors 

• Belcar. Comment, de Heb. Gal. 57a Mem. de Bellay, 97. 
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ftiising from the authority of those assemblies so formi« 
dable to the papal see. It was necessary, however, to 
oppose something else than reproaches and threats to 
the powerful combination formed against him ; and the 
emperor, prompted by so many passions, did not fail to 
exert himself with unusual vigour, in order to send sup« 
plies, not only of men, but of money, which was still 
more needed, into Italy. 

On the other hand, the efforts of the confederates 
bore no proportion to that animosity against the empe- 
ror, with which they seemed to enter into the holy 
league. Francis, it was thought, would have infused 
spirit and vigour into the whole body. He had his lost 
honour to repair, many injuries to revenge, and the sta- 
tion among the princes of Europe, from which he had 
fallen, to recover- From all these powerful incitements, 
added to the natural impetuosity of his temper, a war 
more fierce and bloody than any that he had hitherto 
made upon his rival, was expected. But Francis had 
gone through such a scene of distress, and the impres- 
sion it had made was still so fresh in his memory, that 
he was become diffident himself, distrustful of fortune, 
and desirous of tranquillity. To procure the release of 
his sons, and to avoid the restitution of Burgundy by 
paying some reasonable equivalent, were his chief ob- 
jects ; and for the sake of these, he would willingly have 
sacrificed Sforza, and the liberties of Italy, to the em- 
peror. He flattered himself, that the dread of the con- 
federacy which he had formed would of itself induce 
Charles to listen to what was equitable ; and was afraid 
of employing any considerable force for the relief of the 
Milanese, lest his allies, whom he had often found to be 
more attentive to their own interest, than punctual in 
fulfilling their engagements, should abandon him as soon 
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as the Imperialists were driven out of that ooraitry, and 
deprive his n^tiations with the emperor of that weight 
which they derived &om his heing at the head of a 
powerful league. Id the mean time the castle of Milan 
was pressed more closely than ever, and Sforaa was now 
reduced to, the last extremity. The pope and Voiefians^ 
trusting to Francises concurrence^ commanded ibi& 
troops to take the field, in order to rdieve him ; and an 
army more than sufficient for that service, was soon 
formed. The Milanese, passionately attached to their 
unfortunate duke, and no less exasperated against the 
Imperiahsts, who had oppressed them so cruelly, woe 
ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprises. But 
the duke d'Urbino, their general, naturally slow and in- 
decisive, and restrained, besides, by his ancient enmity 
to the £EimiIy of Medici, from taking any step that 
might aggrandize or add reputation to the pope *, lost 
some opportunities of attacking the Imperialbts and 
raising the siege, and refpsed to improve others. These 
delays gave Bourbon time to bring up a reiniorcement 
of fresH troops, and a supply of money. He immedi« 
ately took the command of the army £[July £4]], and 
pushed on t|ie siege with such vigour, as quickly oldiged 
l^orza to surrender, who retiring to Lodi, which the 
confederates had surprised, kft Boiurbon in full posses- 
sion 9f the rest of the dutchy, the investiture of which 
the emperor had promised to grant him t. 

The Italians began now to perccire the game which 
Francis had played, and to be sensible that, notwith* 
standing all their address and refinements in negotiation, 
which they boasted of as talents peculiarly their own, 
they had for once been over-reached in those very arts 

• Guic. lib. ztii. 382. f Ibid. 37$, &c- 
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by a iranUmtane prince. He had hitherto thrown almost 
the whole burden of the war upon them^ taking advan« 
tage of their efforts, in order to enforce the proposals 
which he often renewed at the court of Madrid for ob* 
taining the liberty of his sons. The pope and Venetians 
ei^postulated and complained * ; but as they were not 
able to rouse Francis from his inactivity, their own zeal 
and vigour gradually abated, and Clement, having al« 
ready ^gone farther than his timidity usually permitted 
him, began to accuse himself of rashness, and to relapse 
into his natural state of doubt and uncertainty. 

All the emperor's., motions, depending on himself 
alone, were more brisk and better concerted. The nar« 
rowness.of his revenues, - iadeed> did not.allow him to 
make any sudden or. great effort in the field, but he 
abundantly supplied that defect by his intrigues and ne« 
gQtiations. The family of Colonna, the most powerful 
of all the Boman barons^ had adhered uniformly to the 
Ghibeline or Imperial faction, during those fierce con« 
tentions between the popes and emperors, which, for 
several ages, filled Italy and Germany with discord and 
bloodshed. Though the causes which at first gave birth to 
these destructive factions existed no longer, and the rage 
with which they had been animated was in a great mea- 
sure spent, the Colonnas still retained their attachment 
to the Imperial interest, and by placing themselves un« 
der the protection of the emperors, secured the quiet 
possession of their own territories and privileges. The 
cardinal Pompeo Colonna, a man of a turbulent and am« 
bitious temper, at that time the head. of the family, had 
long been Clement's rival, to whose influence in the last 
conclave he imputed the disappointment of all his 

• EiuceUi liettere de P^incipi» 11. 157, &c 159, 16(^166.. 
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•chemes for attaining the papal dignity^ of whicb^ from 
his known connexion with the emperor^ he thoii^t him** 
aelf secnre. To an aspiring mind, this was an injury too 
great to be forgiven; and thou^ he had dissembled 
his resentment so far as to vote for Clement at his 
election^ and to accept of great offices in his courtj he 
Waited with the utmost impatience for an opportunity 
of being revenged. Don Hugo de Moncadi^ the Impe« 
rial ambassador at Rome, who was no stranger to these 
sentiments, easily persuaded him, that now was the time^ 
while all the pi^al troops were employed in Lombardy, 
to attempt something, which would at once avenge his 
own wron^ and be of essential service to the emperor 
his patron. The pope however, whose timidity rendered 
him quick-sighted, was so attentive to their operatio&s, 
and began to be alarmed so early, that be might have 
drawn together troops sufficient to have disconcerted all 
Colon na's measures. But Moncada amused him so arti 
fully with negotiations, promises, and &l8e inteliigoice, 
that he lolled asleep, all his suspicions, and prevented 
his taking any of the precautions necessity for his safety ; 
and to the disgrace of a prince, possessed of great power, 
as well as renowned for political wisdom, Colonna at the 
bead of thl-ee thousand men, seized one of the gates of 
his capital, while he^ imagining himself to be in perfect 
security, was altogether unprepared for resisting such a 
feeble enemy. The inhabitants of Rome permitted Co- 
loitna's troops, from whom they apprehended no injury, 
to advance without opposition [^Sept. 29^3 ; the pope's 
guards were dispersed in a moment ; and Clement hinn 
self, terrified at the danger, ashamed of his own credu- 
lity, and deserted by almost every person, fled with 
precipitation into the castle of St. Angelo, which was 
. immediately invested. The palace of the Vatican, the 
church of Su Peter, and the houses of the pope's minis- 
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ters and servants, were plundered in the most licentious 

manner; the rest of the city was left unmolested. Cle^ 

ment, destitute of every thing necessary either for sub« 

sistence or defence, was soon obliged to demand a 

capitulation ; and Moncada being admitted into the 

castle, prescribed to him, with all the haughtiness of a 

conqueror, conditions which it was not in his power to 

reject. The chief of these was. That Clement should not 

only grant a full pardon to the Colonnas, but receive 

them into &vour, and immediately withdraw all the 

troops in his pay from the army of the confederates in 

Lomhardy*. 

The Cdonnas, who talked of nothing less than of de^ 
posfng Clement, and of placing Pompeo, their kinsman, 
in thje vacant/chair of St. Peter, exclaimed loudly against 
a treaty which left tliem at the mercy of a pohtiff justly 
incensed against them. But Moncada, attentive only to 
ins master's interest, paid little regard to their complaints, 
and, by this fortunate measure, broke entirely the power 
of the confederates. 

While the army of the confederates suffered such a 
considerable diminution, the Imperialists received two 
•great reinforcements ; one from Spain, under the com- 
mand cSf Lamioy and Alarcon, which amounted to six 
^KMisand men ; the other was raised in the empire by 
George Fronsperg, a German nobleman, who having 
served in Italy with great reputation, had acquired such 
inAueifice and popularity, th^t multitudes of his country- 
men, fond on every occasion of engaging in miMtary 
enterprises, and impatient at that juncture to escape 
from the oppreission which they felt in religious as well 

• Jovii Vita Pomp. Colon. Guic L xvii. 4p07t RuscelU 
liCttere de Principi, }« .p. 1Q4L 
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•8 civil matters^ crowded to his standard ; so that, with*, 
out any other gratuity than the payment of a crown to 
•ach man, fourteen thousand enlisted in his service. To 
these the archduke Ferdinand added two thousand 
horse, levied in the Austrian dominions. But although 
the emperor had raised troops, he cOuId not remit the 
sums necessary for their support. His ordinary revenues 
were exhausted, the credit of princes, during the infancy 
of commerce, was not extensive ; and the Cortes of 
Castile, though every art had been tried to gain them, 
and some innovations had been made in the constitution, 
in order to secure their concurrence, peremptorily refused 
to grant Charles any extraordinary supply*; so that the 
more his army increased in number, the more were his 
generals embarrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in parti- 
lar, was involved in such difficulties, that he stood in 
need of all his address and courage in order to extricate 
himself Large sums were due to the Spanish troops 
already in the Milanese, when Fronsperg arrived with 
sixteen thousand hungry Germans, destitute of every 
thing. Both made their demands with equal fierceness ; 
the former claiming their arrears, and the latter, the pay 
which had been promised them on their entering Lom- 
bardy. Bourbon was altogether incapable of giving sa- 
tisfaction to either. In this situation, he was constrained 
to commit acts of violence extremely shocking to his 
own nature, which was generous and humane. He 
seized the principal citizens of Milan, and by threats, 
and even by torture, forced from them a considerable 
sum ; he rifled the churches of all their plate and orna- 
ments ; the inadequate supply which these afforded, he 
distributed among the soldiers, with so many soQthing 

• Sandov. i.8U. 
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expressions of his sympathy and ail^ion, that> tnoiigh 
it fell far short of the sums due to them^ it appeased 
their present murmurs ** 

Among other expedients for raising money^ Bourbon 
granted his life and liberty to Moron^^ who having been 
kept in prison since his intrigue with Pescara^ had been 
condemned to die by the Spanish judges empowered to 
try him* For this remission he paid twenty thousand 
ducats; and such were his singular talents^ and the 
wonderful ascendant which he always acquired over the 
minds of those to whom he had access, that in a few 
days, from being Bourbon's prisoner, he became his prime 
confident^ with whom he consulted in all affairs of im« 
portance. To his insinuations must be imputed the sus- 
picions which Bourbon began to entertain^ that the 
emperor had never intended to grant him the investi« 
ture of Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and the other 
Spanish generals, rather to be spies on his conduct, than 
to co-operate heartily towards the execution of his 
schemes. To him likewise, as he still retained, at 
the age of fourscore, all the enterprising spirit of youth, 
may be attributed the bold and unexpected measure on 
which Bourbon soon after ventured t. 

Such, indeed, were the exigencies of the Imperial 
troops in the Milanese, that it became indispensably 
necessaiy to take some immediate step for their relief. 
The arrears of the soldiers increased daily ; the emperor 
made no remittances to his generals ; and the utmost ri- 
gour of military extortion could draw nothing more from 
a country entirdy drained and ruined. In this situation 
there was no choice left, but either to disband the army, 

* Ripamond. Hist. MedioL lib. ix. p. 717> 
tGuicLxvii. 419. 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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or to march for subsistence into the enemy's country. 
The territories of the Venetians lay nearest at hand ; 
but they, with their usual foresight and prudence, had 
taken such precautions as secured them from any insiilt; 
Nothing, therefore, remained but to invade the domi- 
nions of the churchy or of the Florentines ; and Clement 
bad of late acted such a part as merited the severest 
vengeance from the emperor. No sooner did the papal 
troops return to Rome^ after the insurrection of the 
Colonnas, than, without paying any regard to the treaty 
with Moncada, he degraded the cardinal Colonna, ex- 
communicated the rest of the fiunily, seised their places 
of strengths and wasted their lapds with all the erueky 
which the smart of a recent injury natunJiy excites. 
After this, he turned his arms against Naples, and, as 
his operations were seconded by the French fleet, he 
made some progress towards the conquest of that king- 
dom ; the viceroy being no less destitute than the other 
Imperial generals of the money requisite for a vigorous 
defence *, 

l527-*2 These proceedings of the pope justified, in 
appearance, the measures which Bourbon's situation 
rendered necessary ; and h^ set about executing them 
under such disadvantages, as furnished the strongest 
proof both of the despair to which he was reduced, and 
of the greatness of his abilities which were able to sur- 
mount so many obstacles. Having committed the go- 
vernment of Milan to Ley va, whom he was not unwilling 
to leave behind, he began his march in the depth of win- 
ter yan. SO]], at the head of twenty-five thousand men, 
composed of nations differing from each other in language 
and manners ; without money, without magazines^ with- 

• Jpvu Vita Pomp. Colon, Guic 1. xviii. 424. 
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out artillery^ without carriages ; in shorty without any of 
those things which are necessary to the stnaUestpartyj 
and which seem essential to the existence and motions 
of a great army. His rout lay through a country cut 
by rivers and mountains^ in which the roads were almost 
impracticable ; as an addition to his difficulties^ the ene« 
my's army, superior to his own in niimber^ was at hand 
to watch all his motions^ and to improve every advan« 
tage. But his troops^ impatient of their present hard- 
ships, and allured by the hopes of immense booty^ with" 
out considering how ill-provided they were for a march, 
followed him with great cheerfulness. His first scheme 
was to have made himself master of Placentia^ and to 
faave.gratified his soldiers with the plunder of that city ; 
but the vigilance of the confederate generals rendered 
the design abortive ; nor had he better success in his 
project for the reduction of Bologna, which was season- 
ably supplied with as many troops as secured it from 
the insults of an army which had neither artillery nor 
ammunition* 'Having failed in both these attempts to 
become master of some great city, he was under a ne- 
cessity of advancing. But he had now been two months 
in the field ; his troops had suffered every calamity that 
a long mardi, together with the uncommon rigour of the 
season, could bring upon men destitute of all necessary 
accommodations in an enemy's country ; the magnificent 
promises to which they trusted, had hitherto proved al- 
together vain ; they saw no prospect of relief ; their pa- 
tience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, and they broke 
out into open mutiny. Some officers, who rashly at- 
tempted to restrain them, fell victims to their fury; 
Bourbon himself, not daring to oppe&r during the first 
^ansports of their rage^ was obliged to fiy secretly from 

3 B 2 
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his quarters *• But this suddeii ebullition of wrath be- 
gan at last to subside ; when Bourbon, who possessed 
in a wonderful d^ee the art of governing the minds 
of soldiers, renewed his promises with more confidence 
than formerly, and assured them that they would be 
soon accomplished. He endeavoured to render their 
hardships more tolerable, by partaking of them himsdf; 
he &red no better than the meanest centinel; he mardied 
along with them on foot ; he joined them in singing 
their camp ballads, in which, with hi|^ praises of his 
valour^ they mingled many strokes of mihtaiy raillofy 
on his poverty ; and wherever they came, he allowed 
them, as a foretaste of what he had promised, to plun- 
der the adjacent villages at discretion. Encour^ped by 
all these soothing aru, they entirely foigot their suffer^ 
ings and complaints* and followed him with the same 
implicit confidrace as formerly t. 

Bourbon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his. intui- 
tions, Rome and Florence, not knowing on which the 
blow would fall, "^^tre held in the most disquieting state 
of suspence. Clement, equally solicitous for the safety 
of both, fluctuated in more than his usual uncertainty; 
and while the rapid approach of danger called for prompt 
and decisive measures, he spent the time in deliberations 
which came to no issue, or in taking resolutions, which, 
next day, his restless mind, more sagacious in discern-* 
ing than in obviating difficulties, overturned,, without 
being able to fix on what should be substituted in their 
place. At one time he determined to unite himself 
more closely than ever with his allies, and to push on 
the war with vigour; at another, he inclined to bring 

• Guic 1. xviii. 434. Jovii Vit. Colon. 163. . 
t Oeuvres de Biant. vol. iv. p. 24S, &c. 
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all differences to a filial accommodation by a treaty with 
Lamioy^ who, knowing his passion for negotiation, so- 
licited him incessantly with proposals for that purpose. 
His timidity at length prevailed, and led him to con- 
dude an agreement with Lannoy [[Mar. 15]], of which 
the following were the chief articles : That a suspenmon 
of arms should take place between the Pontifical and 
Imperial troops for eight months ; That Clement should 
advance sixty thousand crowns towards satisfying the 
demands of the Imperial army; That the Colonnas 
should be absolved from censure, and their former dig- 
nities and possessions be restored to them ; That the 
viceroy should come to Rome, and prevent Bourbon 
from approaching nearer to that city, or to Florence •• 
On this hasty treaty, which deprived him of all hopes 
of assistance from his allies, without affording him any 
solid foundation of security, Clement relied so firmly, 
that, like a man extricated at once out of all difficulties 
he was at perfect ease, and in the fulness of his confi*- 
dence disbanded all his troops, except as many as were 
sufficient to guard his own person. This amazing con- 
fidence of Clement's, who on every other occasion was 
fearful and suspicious to excess, appeared so unaccount- 
able to Guicciardini, who, beii^ at that time the ponti- 
fical commissary-general and resident in the confederate 
army, had great opportunities, as well as great abilities, 
for observing how chimerical all his hopes were, that he 
imputes the pope's conduct, at this juncture, wholly to 
infatuation, which those who are doomed to ruin cannot 
avoid t. 

Lannoy, it would seem, intended to have executed 
the treaty with great sincerity; and having detached 

^ • GuicT. xviii. 436. f W. ibid. 446. 
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Clenci^ firom tfie eonbiency, wished to tora Bourbon's 
aitDS sgsinst the Venetians, who, of all the powers at 
war with the emperor, had emerted the greatest vigour. 
With this Tiew he detached a coarier to Bourfoon, in- 
forming him of the suspension of arms, which, in the 
name oi their common master, he had concluded with 
the pope* Bourbon had other schemes, and he had prose- 
cuted them now too far to think of retreating. To have 
mentioned a retreat to his soldiers would have been dan- 
gerous ; his command was independent on Lannoy ; he 
was fond of mortifying a man whom he had many rea- 
sons to hate : for these reasons, without paying the least 
legard to the message, he continued to ravage the eccle- 
siastical territories, and to advance towards Florence. 
Upon this, all Clement's terror and anxiety returning 
with new force, he had recourse to Lannoy, and intreat- 
ed and conjured him to put a stop to Bourbon's progress. 
Lannoy accordingly set out for his camp, but durst not 
approach it ; Bourbon's soldiers having got notice of the 
truce, raged and threatened, demanding the accomplish- 
ment of the promises to which they had trusted ; theii 
general himself could hardly restrain them ; every per- 
son in Rome perceived that nothing remained but to 
prepare for resisting a storm which it was now impossi- 
ble to dispel. Clement alone, relying on some ambig- 
uous and deceitful professions which Bourbon made of 
his inclination towards peace, sunk back into his former 
security *• 

Bourbon, on his part, was far from being free from 
solicitude. All his attempts on any place of importance 
had hitherto miscarried ; and Florence, towards which 
he had been approaching for some time, was, by the 

• Guxc L xviii. 437, &c. Hem. de Bellay, p. 100. 
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arrival of the doke d'Urbino's army, put in a condition 
to set bis power at defiance. As it now became neces- 
sary to change his route, and to take instantly some 
new resolution, be fixed. without hesitation on one which 
was no less daring in itself, than it was impious accord* 
ing to the opinion of that age. This was to assault and 
plunder Rome. Many reasons, however, prompted him 
to it He was fond of thwarting Lannoy, who had un- 
dertaken for the safety of that city ; he imagined that 
the emperor would be highly pleased to see Clement, 
the chief author of the league against him, humbled ; he 
flattered himself that, by gratifying the rapacity of his 
soldiers with such immense booty, he would attach them 
for ever to bis interest ; or (which is still more^probable 
than any of these) he hoped that by means of the power 
and fame which he would acquire frota the conquest of 
the first city in Christendom, that he might lay the 
foundation of an independent power; and that, after 
shaking ofi^ all connexion with the emperor, he might 
take possession of Naples, or of some of the Italian 
states, in his own name *. 

Whatever his motives were, he executed his resolu- 
tion with a rapidity equal to the boldness with which he 
had formed it. His soldiers, now that they had their 
prey full in view, complained neither of fatigue, nor fa- 
mine, nor want of pay. No sooner did they begin to 
move from Tuscany towards Rome, than the pope, sen- 
sible at last bow fallacious the hopes had been on which 
he reposed, started from his security. But no time now * 
remained, even for a bold and decisive pontiff to have 
taken proper measures, or to have formed any effectual 
plan of defence. Under Clement's feeble conduct, all 

* Brant iv. 271. vi. 189. Belcarli Comment $94. 
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was eonsternatioD, di8order« and irre^lution. He col« 
lected, however, such of his disbanded soldiers as still 
remained in the city ; he armed the artificers of Rome, 
and the footmen and train-bearers of the cardinals ; he 
Impaired the breaches in the walls ; he began to erect 
new works; he excommunicated Bourbon and all his 
troops, branding the Germans with the name of Luth- 
erans, and the Spaniards with that of Moors \ Trust- 
ing to these ineffectual military preparations, or to his 
spiritual arms, which were still more despised by rapa- 
cious soldiers, he seems to have laid aside his natural 
timidity, and, contrary to the advice of all his counsel- 
lors, determined to wait the approach of an enemy whom 
he might easily have avoided by a timelj retreat. 

Bourbon, who saw the necessity of despatch, now that 
his intentions were known, advanced with such speed, 
that he gained several marches on the duke d'Urbino's 
army, and encamped in the plains of Rome on the even- 
ing of the fifth of May. From thence he shewed his 
soldiers the palaces and churches of that city, into 
which, as the capital of the Christian commonwealth, 
the riches of all Europe had flowed during many centu- 
ries, without having been once violated by any hostile 
hand ; and commanding thera to refresh themselves at 
night, as a preparation for the assault next day, promised 
them, in reward of their toils and valour, the possession 

of all the treasures accumulated there. 

« 

Early in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined 
to distinguish that day either by his death or the suc- 
cess of his enterprise, appeared at the head of his troops, 
clad in complete armour, above which he wore a vest of 
white tissue, that he might be niore conspicuous both 

* Seckend. lib ii. p. 68. 
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to his friends and to hb enemies ; and as all depended 
on one bold impression^ he led them instantly to scale 
the walls. Three distinct bodies^ one of Germans, an- 
other of Spaniardsy and the last of Italians, the three 
different nations of whom the army was composed, were 
appointed to this service ; a separate attack was assigned 
to each ; and the whole army advanced to support them 
as occasion should require. A thick mist concealed their 
approach until they reached almost the brink of the 
ditch which surrounded the suburbs; havfnd planted 
their ladders in a moment, each brigade ruih^d on to 
the assault with an impetuosity heightened by national 
emulation. They were received at first with fortitude 
equal to their own ; the Swiss in the pope's guards, and 
the veteran soldiers who had been assembled, fought 
with a courage becoRiing men to whom the defence of 
the noblest city in the world was entrusted. Bourbon's 
troops, notwithstanding all their valour, gained no 
ground, and even began to give way ; when their lead- 
er, perceiving that on this critical moment the fate of 
the day depended, leaped from his horse, pressed to the 
front, snatched a scalii^ ladder from a soldier, planted 
it against the waU, and began to mount it, encouraging 
his men with his voice and hand to follow him. But at 
that very instant, a musket bullet from the ramparts 
pierced his groin with a wound, which he immediately 
felt to be mortal ; but he retained so much presence of 
mind as to desire those who were near him to cover his 
body with a cloak, that his death might not dishearten 
his troops ; and soon after he expired with a courage 
worthy of a better cause, and which would have entitled 
him to the highest praise, if he had thus fallen in defence 
of his country, not at the head of its enemies *. 

• Mem. de Bellay, 101. Guic. lib. xviii. p. 445, &c. Oeur. 
de Brant, iv. 257, &c. 
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This httl event ccmld not be concealed from the ar^ 
my ; the soldien soon missed their general^ whom they 
were accustomed to see in every time of danger ; but, 
instead of being disheartened by their loss, it animated 
them with new valour ; the name of Bourbon resounded 
along the line, accompanied with the cry of blood and 
revemge. The veterans who defended the walls were 
soon overpowered by numbers ; the untrained body of 
dty recruits fled at the sight of danger, and the enemy, 
with irresisCibie violence, rushed into the town. 

During the combat, Clement was employed at the 
hig^ altar of St. Peter^s church in offering up to Heaven 
unavailing prayers for victory. No sooner was he in« 
formed that his troops began to give way, than he fled 
with precipitation ; and with an in&tuation still more 
^maKing than any thing already mentioned, instead of 
making his escape by the opposite gate, where there 
was no enemy to oppose it, he shut himself up, together 
with thirteen cardinals, the foreign ambassadors, aikd 
many persons of distinction, in the castle of St. Angelo, 
which, from his late misfortune, he might have known 
to be an insecure retreat. In his way from the Vatican 
to that fortress, he saw his troops flying before an en- 
emy who pursued without giving quarter ; he heard the 
cries and lamentations of the Roman citizens, and be- 
held the beginning of those calamities which his own 
credulity and iU conduct had brought upon his subjects *. 

It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine, the 
misery and horror of that scene which followed. What- 
ever a city taken by storm can dread from military rage, 
unrestrained by discipline ; whatever excesses the fero- 
city of the Germans, the avarice of the Spaniards, or the 
licentiousness of the Italians could commit, these the 

•Jov.Vit. Colon. 165. 
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wretched inhabitants were obliged to suffer. Churches, 
palaces, and the houses of private persons, were plan* 
dered without distinction. No age, or character, or sex> 
was exempt from injury. C^dinals, nobles, priests, 
matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at 
the mercy of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor 
did these outrages cease, as is usual in towns which are 
carried by assault, when the first fury of the storm was 
over ; the Imperialists kept possession of Rome several 
months ; and, during all that time, the insolence and 
brutality of the soldiers hardly abated. Their booty in 
ready money alone amounted to a million of ducats ; 
what they raised by ransoms and exactions far exceeded 
that sum. Rome, though taken several different times by 
the northern nations who over-ran the empire in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, was never treated with so much 
cruelty by the barbarous and heathen Huns, Vandals, 
or Goths, as now by the bigotted subjects of a Catholic 
monarch *. 

After Bourbon's death, the command of the Imperial 
army devolved on Philibert de Chalons prince of Orange, 
who with difficulty prevailed on as many of his soldiers 
to desist from the pillage as were necessary to invest the 
castle of St. Angelo. Clement was immediately sensible 
of his error in having retired into that ill-provided and 
untenable fort. But as the Imperialists, scorning disci- 
pline, and intent only on plunder, pushed the siege with 
little vigour, he did not despair of holding out until the 
duke d'Urbino could come to his relief. That general 
advanced at the head of an army composed of Vene- 

. • Jov. Vit, Colon. 166. Gmc lib. xviiL 440, ^c Com- 
ment, de Capta Urbe llomae, ap. Scardium, ii. 230. UDoa 
Vite dell Cark> V. p. 110, &c. Giannone Hist of Nap. B. xxxi. 
c* 3. p. 507. 
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tianSt Florentines^ and Swiss, in the pay of France, of 
sufficient strength to have delivered Clement from the 
present danger. Bat d'Urbino, preferring the indulgence 
of his hatred against the family of Medici to the glory of 
delivering the capital of Christendom, and the head of the 
diurch, pronounc^ the enterprise to be too hazardous; 
and, from an exquisite refinement in revenge, having 
marched forward so far, that 'his army being seen from 
the ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the pope widi the 
prospect of certain relief, he immediately wheeled about 
and retired*. Clement, deprived of every resource, and 
reduced to such extremity of famine as to feed on asses' 
flesh t, was obliged to capitulate [[June 6]] on such con« 
ditions as the conquerors were pleased to prescribe. He 
agreed to pay four hundred thousand ducats to the army; 
to surrender to the emperor all the places of strength be* 
longing to the church ; and, besides giving hostages, to 
remain a prisoner himself until the chief articles were^ 
performed. He was committed to the care of Alarcon, 
who, by hb severe vigilance in guarding Francis, had 
given full proof of his being qualified for that office; 
and thus, by a singular accident, the same man had the 
custody of the two most illustrious personages who had 1| 
been made prisoners in Europe during several ages. I 
The account of this extraordinary and unexpected I 
event was no less surprising than agreeable to the em- 
peror. But in order to conceal his joy from his subjects, 
who were filled with horror at the success and crimes of 
their countrymen, and to lessen the indignation of the 
rest of Europe, he declared that Rome had been assault- 
ed without any order from him. He wrote to all the 
princes with whom he was in alliance, disclaiming his 

• Gujc. 1. xviii. 450. f Jov. Vit. Colon. 167, 
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having had any knowledge of Bourbon's intention *. He 
put himself and court into mourning ; commanded the 
. rejoicings which had been ordered for the birth of his 
son Philip to be stopped ; and emplojring an artifice no 
less hypocritical than gross, he appointed prayers and 
processions throughout: all Spain for the recovery of the- 
pope's liberty, which, by an order to his generals, he 
could have immediately granted him f. 

The good fortune of the house of Austria was no less 
conspicuous in another part of Europe. Solyman having 
invaded Hungary with an army of three hundred thou- 
sand men, LewisII. king of that country and of Bohemia, 
a weak and unexperienced prince, advanced rashly to 
. meet him with a body of men which did not amount to 
thirty thousand. With an imprudence still more mipar- 
; donabfe, he gave the command of these troops to Paul 
j Tomorri, a Franciscan monk, archbishop of Golocza. 
' This awkward general, in the dress of his order, girt 
' with its cord, marched at the head of the troops; and 
hurried on by his own presumption, as well as by the 
impetuosity of nobles who despised danger, but were 
impatient of long service, he fought the fatal battle 
of MohacE [^August UQ, 1526|], in which the king, the 
flower of the Hungarian nobility, and upwards of twenty 
thousand men, fell the victims of his folly and ill con- 
duct. Solyman, after bis victory, seized and kept 
possession of several towns of the greatest strength in 
the southern provinces of Hungary, and, overrunning 
the rest of the country, carried near two hundred 
thousand persons into captivity. As Lewis was the 
last male of the royal family of Jagellon, the arch- 

* itusceUi Lettere di Frinclpi, iL 234 

t Sldd. 108. Sandov. i. %i2. Mauroc. Hist, VeneU, lib. 
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duke Ferdinand claimed both bis crowns. This claim 
was founded on a double title; the one derived from 
the ancient pretensions of the house of Austria to both 
kingdoms ; the other from the right of his wife, the only 
sister of the deceased monarch. The feudal institutions^ 
however^ subsisted both in Hungary and Bohemia in 
such vigour^ and the nobles possessed such extensive 
power, that the crowns were still elective, and Ferdi- 
nand's rights, if they had not been powerfully supported, 
would have met with little regard. But his own per- 
sonal merit ; the respect due to the brother of the great- 
est monarch in Christendom; the necessity of choosing 
a prince able to afford his subjects some additional pro- 
tection against the Turkish arms, which, as they had 
recently felt their power, they greatly dreaded ; together 
with the intrigues of his sister, who had been married to 
the late king, overcame the prejudices which the Hunga- 
rians had conceived against the archduke as a foreigner ; 
and though a considerable party voted for the Vaywode 
of Transylvania, at length secured Ferdinand the throne 
of that kingdom. The states of Bohemia imitated the 
example of their neighbour kingdom ; but in order to 
ascertain and secure their own privileges, they obliged 
Ferdinand, before his coronation, to subscribe a deed 
which they termed a Reverse, declaring that he held that 
crown not by any previous right, but by their gratuitous 
and voluntary election. By such a vast accession of 
territories, the hereditary possession of which they se- 
cured in process of time to their family, the princes of 
the house of Austria attained that pre-eminence in 
power whieh hath rendered them so formidable to the 
rest of Germany *. 

* 

• Staph. Broderick Procancelarii Hungar. Clades in Cam. 
po Mohacz, ap. Scardium, ii. 818. F. Barre Hist d'Alle- 
magne, torn. viii. part i. p. 198. 
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The dissentions between the pope and emperor proved 
extremely favourable to the progress of Lutheranism. 
Charles, exasperated by Clement's conduct, and fully 
employed in opposing the league which he had formed 
against him, had little inclination, and less leisure, to 
take any measures for suppressing the new opinions in 
Germany. In a diet of the empire held at Spires [[June 
25, 152&2» the state of religion came to be considered; 
and all that the emperor required of the princes was, 
that they would wait patiently, and without encouraging 
innovations, for the meeting of a general council which 
he had demanded of the pope. They, in return, acknow- 
ledged the convocation of a council to be the proper and 
regular step towards reforming abuses in the church ; 
but contended, that a national council held in Germany 
would be more effectual for that purpose than what he 
had proposed. To his advice, concerning the discour- 
agement of innovations, they paid so little regard, that 
even during the meeting of the diet at Spires, the divines 
who attended the elector of Saxony and landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel thither, preached publicly and admini- 
stered the sacraments according to the rites of the re- 
formed church ♦. The emperor's own example embold- 
ened the Germans to treat the papal authority with little 
reverence. During the heat of hiiS' Resentment against 
Clement, he had published a long* reply to an angry 
brief, which the pope had intended as an apology for 
his own conduct. In this manifesto, the emperor, after 
having enumerated many instances of that pontiff's in- 
gratitude, deceit, and ambition, all which he painted in 
the strongest and most aggravated colours, appealed from 
him to a general council. At the same time he wrote 

• Sleid. 103. 
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to the college of cardinals^ complaining of Clement's 
partiality and injustice ; and requiring them^ if he re-- 
fused or delayed to call a council> to shew their cQn<:em 
for the peace of the Christian churchy so shamefully ne- 
glected by its chief pastor, by summoning that assembly 
in their own name *• This maqifesto, littleinferior in 
virulence to the invectives of Luther himself^ was dis* 
persed over Germany with great industry, and being 
eagerly read by persons of every rank, did much mwe 
than counterbalance the effect of all Charles's declara- 
tions against the new opinions. 

* Ooldast. Polit. Imper p. 984. 
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